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THE CHANGED ASPECT OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 


(Preached before the University of Oxford, March 9, 1873.) 


‘IT have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now.’—St. John xvi. 12. 


Tue foundation of Christian Theology is the revelation 
given by Jesus Christ with regard to God in His re- 
lation to man. It was the flower of the previous 
revelations, the concentration and completion of the 
_ theology of the past. 

But did it do as much for the theology of the 
future; did it once for all give to man all the know- 
ledge of God which he is to have hereafter? Our 
accredited teaching answers that question in the nega- 
tive. We look forward to a time when Christ shall 
come a second time and close this dispensation, and we, 
freed from the barriers which darkly close us in, shall 
possess an immediate knowledge of God, see Him as 
He is, know Him even as we are known by Him. The 
revelation of Christ then did not complete revelation. 

But, again, the question arises, is this future revela- 
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tion to which we look, to be a sudden, unprepared re- 
vealing of higher truths about God, or will it be the . 
natural result of a slow development of truth? Will it 
be like those sudden creations of new animal life and 
a new world which once were held to be true in geolo- 
gical science; or will it follow the analogy of the slow 
evolution which we know has ruled the progress of life 
and the changes of the face of the earth ? 

I believe in the latter view. It will be as much the 
easy and natural result of a continuous revelation which 
is now going on, as the Revelation of Christ, 1,800 — 
years ago, was the result of a revelation which had been | 
going on for thousands of years before He came. It 
will not be a new building suddenly upraised from its 
foundations; it will be the last stone laid upon a 
building which God had been laying stone by stone 
from year to year. In idea, then, the progress of reve- 
lation is analogous to that which science teaches us 
about the progress of life, to that which we know of the 
progress of the race in history, of the progress of Art, 
of the progress of Knowledge. Everywhere there is 
continuity, evolution without a break; and in revela- 
tion it is the same. 

Now, what position does the revelation given by 
Christ hold towards this continuous revelation? It 
gave, in complete statement, all that was needed at the 
time it was given, and that which was then given in 
this way will always be needed by man. But there was 
much in it which was not completely stated, much more 
than appeared to the men of that generation. It held 
in it not only clear thoughts, but germs of thought 
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which were afterwards to be developed; and in their 
slow and successive development consists the continuity 
of revelation. ; 

At first they remained asleep; but as the elements 
fitted to make them grow were added to the soil of the 
world, they grew up, one after another, trees of know- 
ledge and of life, of whose fruits men took, and eating, 
knew more of God, of their own being, and of their 
duties to their fellow-men. Many of these seeds are 
still asleep, and the future extension of revelation con- 
sists in their coming to the light as the conditions 
under which they can spring up are fulfilled in the 
progress of mankind. ‘I have yet many things to say 
to you,’ said Christ, ‘but ye cannot bear them now.’ 
And again, ‘When He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, 
He will guide you into all truth, . . . He shall 
take of mine, and shall shew it unto you.’ The prin- 
ciple is laid down in that text, for we ought not to give 
it a particular, but a universal interpretation. It was 
not said to the Apostles alone, but to all mankind in 
the persons of the Apostles. 

It seems reasonable, then, to say that revelation is 
not completed, but being completed, that we look for 
higher knowledge of God, for larger moral views of His 
relation to us and of ours to Him, as time goes on and 
mankind grows. Theology is not, then, a fixed science. 
God has not said His last word to us, nor Christ given 
His last counsel of perfection, nor has the Spirit yet 
shown to us the whole of truth. There is, then, a re- 
velation in the past, the full meaning of which is being 
evolved in the progress of history. 

B2 
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We have reached a certain point in that develop- 
ment, and a clearly marked one—the point at which 
theology is at last tending to become as unlimited in 
its statements about God and man as the statements of 
Christ were. To speak of that and of the duties it im- 
poses on us will fill up the second part of this sermon, 
but first I must discuss how it is that we have been so 
long in arriving at that point, and how we have arrived 
at it. 

First, then, when Christ came on earth, He stated 
ideas which were universal in the sphere of religion, 
and which led directly to ideas universal in the sphere 
of politics. There was one universal Father, and all 
men of every nation were His children. There was 
therefore only one nation, the nation of mankind, and 
all were, because children of one Father, brothers to 
each other. And because all were children and needing 
redemption, there was a universal education and a uni- 
versal salvation. Beyond all the differences, then, of 
mankind, there was one spiritual country of which all 
were equally citizens, with equal duties and equal rights, 
and every citizen of that country had an unrestricted 
right to personal development and communion with God 
his Father. These are what I call universal ideas, and 
they bore an easy translation into the social and poli- 
tical life of classes and nations, and it was their fate to 
be so translated. But not at once; that was impossible. 
It is true they were so translated by the early Chris- 
tians, on whom the ideas of the world around them had 
little power, in whose hearts still glowed the personal 
influence of the Saviour; but the moment they passed 
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from the narrow circle of the believers into contact with 
the Roman world, they not only ceased to be transferred 
to the social life of men, but they lost also their uni- 
versal character. For, being universal, they could not 
be understood or received by a world to which all uni- 
versal ideas were unknown except the idea of universal 
empire, and that one universal idea was in direct anta- 
gonism to their spirit. The elements of the world then 
entered into Christianity and changed its form, and the 
main element of that world was Imperialism. It stole 
into the doctrines of the Church, and the idea of God 
in His relation to us was formed in accordance with the 
imperial idea with which Rome had impressed the 
world, and with the exclusive and particular ideas of 
that time. Jt stole into the polity of the Church, and 
it became imperial in spirit and in form, and the demo- 
cratic element, as it has been called, in the ideas of 
Christ, was laid asleep for a time. 

We may regret this, but we must not forget that it 
was necessary. If the Christian ideas were to enter 
men’s hearts at all, they were obliged to take forms 
suited to the times. But in taking, both in doctrine 
and in polity, such forms, they were stripped of their 
universality. And they could not help this. To declare 
a universal doctrine of Fatherhood, Salvation, and 
Brotherhood to a world steeped in the political and 
social theories of the Empire would have been to sup- 
press Christianity fora time. It had to be imperialistic, 
or it would not have been received. 

That is one point, and another follows from it—that 
this form which the thoughts of Christ took in the 
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Church was not the creation of the Church, half as 
much as it was the creation of the world which sur- 
rounded the Church. It was imposed on Christianity 
from without; the existing popular views necessarily 
made the garments of Christianity. 

That was the fate of the outward revelation of Christ. 
Meantime the ideas of Christ, though received under 
worldly forms, entered into men’s hearts and did their 
work there, and the inner revelation which is wrought 
out by the Spirit of God in men began to grow. The 
ideas of Christ were wide as the world, the form they 
took was narrow, but their universal spirit penetrated 
into the heart and set up asubtile and hidden resistance 
to their exclusive form. The Spirit took the things of 
Christ and showed them to men. 

The same things are true with regard to intolerance 
and persecution. It became natural for the Church to 
insist on the opinions it held being received by all. 
Natural, because it was the fashion of the day in other 
realms than those of religion. Rome did not tolerate 
the expression of free opinion against its government. 
It searched it out and ruthlessly put it down. No one 
thought that it did wrong in doing so. It was deter- 
mined to force all nations into the Roman mould, to 
compel them to adopt and live by the Roman ideas. 
And this view of things naturally entered into Chris- 
tianity when it grew into form in a Church; and 
it would have been impossible for the Church to have 
been so far beyond its time as not to be as intolerant of 
difference of religious opinion as the State was of dif- 
ference of political opinion, as not to have tried to force 
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all men to believe the same things in the same way. It 
had to be intolerant and persecuting. ' 

It has been held up to hatred because of this. But 
again I say, this was not the creation of the Church 
alone, but of the people also. The Church was in- 
tolerant and persecuting. What else could she be? It 
was the spirit of the whole time for centuries. If she 
alone had escaped that evil, it would have been mira- 
culous. And tolerance would not have been understood, 
and would have met then with universal blame.* Not to 
force truth on men by every means in one’s power, not 
to put away those who opposed it, would have argued 
that one did not care for. truth, that in itself it was 
worthless. It is perhaps too great a paradox, and yet 
there is much truth in it, to say—that it was necessary, 
in order that the spirit of Christ’s tolerance should in- 
sensibly creep into men’s hearts, that His ideas should 
for a time be clothed in the garment of intolerance. 
That was again the fate of the outer Revelation, but at 
the same time the ideas of Christ, even through this 
alien form, stole into the hearts of men, and wrought 
out, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, a practical 
charity, even an international kindness unknown before. 
The seeds of tolerance, of free thought, and the love of 
it, were sown in the world. An inner revelation grew 
up in opposition to the form which the Church, in- 
fluenced by worldly elements, had given to the revelation 
of Christ. 

It would be too long now to show how the same kind 
of thing took place when that which has been called the 

* See the history of Theodoric.. 
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Feudal System took form, and the aristocratic element 
which grew out of feudalism divided men sharply into 
classes, isolated them from each other, and crept into 
the conceptions of God and Heaven and Earth which 
both Protestant and Catholic set forward: and how, 
with this, intolerance and persecution grew stronger. 

But again, as before, these elements of doctrine and 
practice were more the creation of the world than the 
Church. Again, as before, the ideas of Christ, though 
their form was worldly and evil, made way, and far 
more than before. Even in the Church itself, the re- 
ligious orders spread far and wide more democratic 
views of man ; and both within and without the Church, 
a rapidly accumulating series of new impulses, collected 
by us now under the name of the Renaissance, tended 
towards freedom of thought, a larger charity and tole- 
rance, and in religion produced men like Hrasmus, 
whose teaching, almost as large as advanced modern 
thought, was also far larger than his time could receive. 

On the whole, then, two things appear to be true. 
First, that the Revelation of Christ was taught by the 
Church through forms, both of doctrine and practice, 
which were created by the spirit of the world, and that 
it could not have been received at all except it had been 
taught through these forms—that therefore the imperial 
and aristocratic elements in the Church were not created 
by the religious body acting alone, but by the whole 
spirit of the age. The priests were not, as their op- 
ponents say, the tyrants who invented these things ; they 
were the mouthpieces of general opinion. It is said, As 
the priest, so the people—it is far truer to say, As the 
people, so the priest. 
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And it follows that these elements and the forms 
under which Christianity was represented were not 
then seen as evil by the people nor by the Church, but 
were considered good things. 

Secondly, that in spite of the forms in which the 
universal ideas of Christ were cast being evil, though 
not known as evil then, they entered into men’s hearts, 
and in their slow growth is to be sought the real work 
of the Spirit of God in the development of Christianity. 
How shall I make it more clear? The direct influence 
of Christianity had to be exercised through evil forms ; 
but since they were not looked upon as evil by the world 
of the time, its inner influence was not corrupted by 
them, But that inner indirect influence in men’s hearts 
worked against those forms and slowly undermined 
them ; and in the subtile hidden growth of its ideas and 
the living spiritual force they created, tending ever to a 
wider view of God’s love to man, a larger view of the 
equal communion of man with man,—to the destruction 
of intolerance in religion and of oppressive systems in 
society, to the freedom of man’s soul, and the freedom 
of all from every form of tyranny,—consists the revela- 
tion of God through Man in history, the true work of 
the Spirit of Christ, taking His things and showing 
them unto us. We look, then, to the ideas which the 
Spirit of God has evolved in history out of the seeds 
which Christ sowed for the truest form of His revela- 
tion, not to the forms into which the Church threw only 
a portion of the thoughts of Christ. 

And now, the resistance which this inner spirit of 
Christ’s ideas had set up against the restrictive forms 
imposed on them from without, gradually took more 
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force to itself, passed from the inward to the outward, 
formulated itself in thought, set on fire, no longer in- 
dividuals, but masses of men, and became a revolu- 
tionary power in the world. Mixed as it was with much 
evil, it was indeed an angel which troubled the Bethesda 
pool of Europe, and it brought healing with it to the 
life of men. For it was the coming to the light of the 
true conceptions of Christ. 

Sometimes they took greater strength from the side 
of religion. A prophet came, or a priest turned into a 
prophet and proclaimed them. Sometimes, on the other 
hand, they were pushed forward from the side of ir- 
religion. Those in whom the ideas of Christ were 
working were often and naturally thrown into opposition 
to the Church when the Church joined itself to the 
oppressors of the people or sought to exercise its own 
spiritual tyranny. Then these men became infidels; 
and we have the curious spectacle of those who denied 
Christ teaching the thoughts of Christ, blindly working 
the will of Heaven; but from whatever source these 
ideas came, they grew and gathered strength as the 
years rolled on, till at last in the proclamation that all 
men had equal duties which made equal rights, that 
there was but one nation, the nation of Mankind, one 
class, the class of Man, that all were brothers and 
citizens of one country, that all were free and bound 
to sacrifice their own good for the good of all, that caste 
and the whole range of systems bound up with it was a 
sin against the whole race—the universal ideas which 
Christ had given in religion took form in the social 
and political worlds, and the doom of imperial, aristo- 
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cratic, exclusive theories in politics, society, and religion 
was sealed. Belshazzar in Church or in State alike 
looked up and saw the fiery letters grow on the walls 
of the world which told him his time had come. At. last 
the inner revelation had come to the surface and pro- | 
claimed itself as the Gospel of Man in the realms of 
social and political life. Then for the first time it 
became possible for the world to understand or receive 
a wide theology. For in that long struggle the ideas 
of the world, which were opposed to the universal spirit 
in those of Christ, were sifted, tried, exhausted—that 
which was good in them wrought into, that which was 
bad in them wrought out of, the body of society. 

Look round now upon the world. The spirit of the 
whole age is exactly contradictory of that which at its 
first contact with the world stripped Christianity of its 
universality ; the leading ideas of the time have become, 
both here and in Europe, universal on the subject of 
Man; philosophers, historians, poets, and the mass of 
the people have preached and are full of these ideas— 
it has therefore become possible, for the first time in 
the history of the world, to have a theology which shall 
be universal in spirit, tolerant in practice, and adequate 
in its conception of God. 

The doctrines of the universal Fatherhood of God, 
of the whole world as the Church of God in idea, and 
to become so in fact; of the education of every soul of 
man to perfection at last, since all are necessarily in 
God, and can never be finally divided from Him; of 
universal Salvation, of universal Immortality; of the 
whole Race being held, sanctified and redeemed in 
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Christ; of the final glory when all who have ever lived 
shall know their equal Brotherhood and do its duties 
which universal love will make delight—these have now 
for the first time become possible in theology, and all 
the doctrines which oppose or deny them are tottering 
to their fall. The force of that popular opinion which 
is the result of the work of God’s Spirit in man is 
against them, and their days are numbered. We see 
already that political and social ideas which are univer- 
sal as regards man are working their way into the 
theology of Europe, and re-creating its forms. For as 
the people and the spirit of the past had made the 
Church limited in thought and persecuting in practice, 
so now they will make it tolerant in practice and uni- 
versal in thought. Theological ideas will slowly but 
surely harmonize themselves with the universal ideas 
in the social and political kingdoms, and we shall have 
a religion fitted for the further growth of Man. 

In fact, for the first time in history, and after a 
sustained battle, we have nearly worked up to the level 
at which Christ spoke. We stand upon His platform ; 
we know what He meant when he said, ‘I have yet 
many things to say to you, but ye cannot bear them 
now. ‘There is a clear path of progress before us, and 
it will not be long before we may run along it with 
joy, looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our 
faith. 

This then is the point at which the world has 
arrived. This is our remarkable and unprecedented 
position in the history of religious progress. 

But though that is the position, there are few who 
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recognise it and scarcely any who occupy it with a 
knowledge of what is wanted. 

That which is needed is a theology which will repre- 
sent in its own realm and with equal breadth of view 
the ideas which have arisen with regard to Man, both 
in his social and political relations. It is wanted, 
because men who have consciously adopted these ideas, 
or who unconsciously live by them and in their atmo- 
sphere, are desiring a religion and a theology which 
will not only enable them to link their views about 
mankind to God, but also supply them with a higher 
enthusiasm in the practical working of those views than 
irreligious philosophies of Man can give. For the first 
thing one feels in looking round on society, is that 
there is no want of the desire to be religious, but that 
the desire despairs of finding a form in which it can 
clothe itself, and remains therefore a vague aspiration, 
without ability to act or even sense to know itself. 

Such men look naturally to the Church or to the 
various religious bodies of the country for some theology 
which they can harmonize with the universal ideas 
about Man of which I have spoken, and the search is 
in vain. On the contrary, they find in the Church the 
old political and social ideas still retained, and in both 
the Church and Dissent religious ideas such as the sal- 
vation of only a few, which, wholly out of harmony with 
their view of Man, are yet imposed on them as necessary 
to believe, if they would be religious. The result is an 
immediate recoil from theology and even religion, 
violent in some, sorrowful in others, but resolute in 
both. Left utterly unhelped, feeling this irreconcileable 
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antagonism, they become angry infidels or quiet scep- 
tics. And this infidelity and scepticism is becoming 
more widespread day by day. It is unfortunate, but it 
cannot be helped; and it will continue and must con- 
tinue to spread, until the harmony I speak of is estab- 
lished, till the ideas of theology on God and Man are 
as universal in their sphere as those of the movement 
called the Revolution are on the subject of Man. 

A few are trying to do this, but no class of thinkers, 
as a class, are doing it, and the result is that there is a 
dead-lock to-day between religion and life. There is 
no attempt to construct an adequate theology for the 
new world. We hear nothing but negations of what 
others hold, and one is very wearied of negations. ‘ Every 
work of opposition is a negative work, and a negation 
is a nonentity. If I have called the bad, bad, have I 
gained much? But if by chance I called the good, bad, 
T have done a great evil. He who wishes to be of use 
to the world, ought not to insult anything. That which 
is bad will die of itself, and our work is to build, and 
not to overthrow.’ But in order to build we wanta - 
plan, and we cannot make a plan till we know the 
wants of the world for which we build. 

The Church makes various efforts, but none of them 
touch the time. Some are re-creating the Past and 
trying to fit it to the Present. It is pouring new wine 
into old bottles, and we can predict the result. 

Some are trying to prove that Christianity is nothing 
but a high morality, and asking the unbelievers to find 
all they desire in that view. But men may have as high 
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a morality as is necessary for life here, and be Atheists ; 
and unless the Church has something higher than mora- 
lity to offer, it will give no help to the world. And 
unless it has more than a high morality to offer, it has 
ceased to be Christian. For as in all Art, so in Chris- 
tianity, its direct end is not to make men moral, but to 
awaken in them those deep emotions, and to present to 
them those high ideals, which, felt and followed after, 
will not only indirectly produce morality, but aspiration 
and effort to do far more than men are absolutely bound 
to do by the moral law. 

Some are saying that the religion for man is con- 
tained in the spirit of Christ’s life; in being gentle, 
kind, loving, true, and forgiving. I am sure that 
teaching of that kind alone will not put an end to 
scepticism. Men want a theology as well as a daily 
religion of ‘sweet reasonableness; ’ want the intellect 
satisfied as well as the heart. They wish for ideas 
under which they can collect their thoughts with regard 
to the questions involved in the relation between God 
and Man—such as the Being of God, what Nature and 
Man and Evil are in relation to Him—forgiveness of 
sins—immortality—the future fate of the race. It will 
not be enough to say to men asking for light on these 
subjects, ‘ I can say nothing clearly; I do not know, 
but I can tell you to live the life of Christ.? Why, the 
very thing which wearies them into scepticism is that 
they have no clear vision, and it does not help them to 
hear confessions of ignorance repeated. If we wish to 
lead, we must be able to assert something clearly, 
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and that which we assert must be in harmony with 
those new thoughts about mankind which openly took 
form at the end of the last century. 

Then we ask what Unbelief is doing. Is it helping 
the world? It has on one side deified negations, and 
to accustom the intellect and imagination to denial is 
to rob it finally of the power of construction. Nothing 
so retards the advance of the world as to put negations 
in the place of assertions and to idolize them as if they 
were ideas. No idolatry is worse than that, no super- 
stition is more degrading, and it is the general error of 
the infidel party. On the other side, those of them who 
have made a religion have taken out of it God and Im- 
mortality; and though a few can bear the loss of these 
ideas, it leaves the mass of men without a centre for 
thought, without any support for noble emotions, with- 
out any courage, or hope, or faith in the future of Man. 
Again, as to the scientific unbelief, its present tendency 
is more and more towards Materialism; and if that 
were once largely received by the unintelligent masses, 
it would rapidly tend to destroy ideas of any kind and 
their influence. And even those thoughts of a common 
mankind, of one humanity, of equal duties owed to all, 
of the equal rights of all to self-development, which 
have done so much to civilize, soften, and ennoble Man, 
would after a time cease to have power, and finally 
cease to exist, were materialism to win the day. On 
the side of Unbelief little is doing to set forward the 
world, much to retard it. For Philosophy and Art, 
Morality and Philanthropy, unless Religion and its 
enthusiasm exist alongside of them, dry up into mere 
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systems, or take corrupt and even unnatural forms, 
which the world is obliged to get rid of in the end. 

In every case, then, but little is doing to give a 
religion to the really powerful ideas, to those wider 
conceptions of Man which, first taken up in England by 
the poets, have now filled nearly every sphere of thought 
with their influence: and that nothing is doing is a 
great pity for the sake of the ideas themselves, for they 
only possess half their normal power without a religion 
in harmony with them, nor have we any notion how 
they would push their way if they had a theology 
behind them which should represent them. Till that 
is done, we shall have our scepticism. 

And itis this work, and here I conclude, which of 
all religious bodies the Church is most able to do. It 
has greater freedom of movement within itself, and it 
can afford to do it quietly and temperately. No sudden 
change in the teaching of the whole Church is asked 
for; none indeed would be wise were it possible. For 
there are a vast number of persons who still hold to the 
old political and social theories which have come down 
to us, and whom the theology that represents those 
theories supplies with the means whereby they reach 
God. Were the teaching of all the clergy changed, 
these would be left without a faith. 

But those within the Church who see the position at 
which the world has arrived have a clear duty and a 
noble work to do. They have, first, to take away from 
theology, and especially from its idea of God and His 
relation to Man, all exclusive and limited conceptions, 
all also that are tainted by the influence of those ideas 
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which crept into it from the spirit of the imperial, 
aristocratic, and intolerant ages. They have to har- 
monize theology with the progress of the world, by 
asserting in it ideas as universal with regard to Man 
and God, as those which the Spirit of God has taught 
the world with regard to man and his fellow-man. 
They have, in fact, to bring the outer teaching of 
Christ’s revelation up to the level of that inner one 
which has now become outward in society and polities ; 
to confess and accept this as the work of God: and 
having done that, to look back to Christ’s words and 
life, and say, ‘ At last we are free from perversions of 
His Thoughts; at last we breathe His atmosphere—at 
last we know what He meant, and since this is what He 
meant in society, we will make our theology mean the 
same.’ 

And, secondly; that, in accordance with this, their 
teaching in the Church should heartily, but temperately, 
go with the ideas which are collected round the words 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity—not serving the 
wild image which France made of them, but the image 
which an honest and just idealism presents to our hope. 
Not that the Church should proclaim these social ideas 
as part of its teaching, for that is not its work, but that 
it should never hesitate to sympathise with them 
through and by means of its religious teaching; that 
it should cease to support with its voice all institutions 
and, governments which oppress or hamper the free 
erowth of the people; that it should set itself loose 
from the ideas of caste; that it, at least, should say, 
‘T have nothing to do with upper, middle, or lower 
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classes, but all men before me stand on the same ground, 
as sons of God and brothers of each other;’ that it 
should pay no longer any special honour to wealth or 
rank for their own sake, but only see in any man his 
character as a member of Christ, and speak as much 
home to the vices and follies of rich and titled persons 
as to those of the poor, and more sternly, inasmuch as 
it is more difficult to make them feel, owing to tra- 
ditionary pride ; that it should take its stand on ideas, 
not on custom; on principles, not on maxims; on love, 
not on law: that it should live, looking not to the Past 
and Present only, but chiefly to the Future of Man- 
kind, and organize its action for the sake of the future ; 
that it should not be too anxious to serve order lest its 
power and wealth should be disturbed, whensoever, at 
least, it sees that the existing order of things is not a 
living order because it represents the best thoughts of 
the time, but only a negation of disorder; that it 
should not be afraid of what are called revolutionary 
thoughts, remembering that all revelations have given 
birth to revolutions, and that if Religion heads a revo- 
lution it becomes a reformation; and finally, that it 
should get nearer in spirit and in life to Him who was 
the intimate friend of the poor, whom the common 
people gladly heard, and who never hesitated one 
instant to proclaim ideas which He knew would over- 
throw the existing conditions of society. 

To do these things with wisdom, foresight, firmness, 
remembering that he who believes does not make haste, 
but believing that God is educating all men to perfection, 
that Christ has redeemed all men and will complete that 
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redemption, that the Divine Spirit is now revealing 
more and more of Truth to the world, and that the 
world is growing by that truth—will rescue men from 
scepticism, and many years will not pass by before we 
know even more fully than now what Jesus meant when 
He said, ‘I have yet many things to say unto you, but 
ye cannot bear them now.’ 
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» Acts li, 18—21, 


THE Feast of mankind which we celebrate to-day has, 
indeed, a right to be a day of rejoicing, for on it came 
home to the heart of Man the results, as principles, of 
the divinest Life ever lived upon this earth. The mighty 
rushing wind of the new spiritual Thought filled the 
house of mankind, its fire dwelt upon the tongues of 
men, and in their hearts awoke the tempest of Prophecy. 
On Apostles, on old men, on young men and maidens, 
on servants and handmaids, the Spirit of God came, and 
a new life dawned upon the world. We may differ about 
the details of the story, but the fact of the new impulse 
is undeniable, and its results part of the history of the 
race. 
The history of the day is worthy of our thought. 
Some time before it, those who were inspired on Pente- 
cost had lived with Jesus Christ in Galilee and Judea 
for a few years. His life was an uneventful existence 
until its close. Our records of it are small, scarcely 
extending in direct narration over more than a few 
months. The teaching which He gave was simple> 
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quiet, though resolute. The divinity which shone 
through it was not the divinity of impassive power, of 
unapproachable light, it was the divinity of love and 
mercy, and truth and purity,—the divinity of a life of 
duty and a death of self-sacrifice. 

But, beautiful as it was, it made but little impression 
then. Had the world then ceased, we should have 
called that life inoperative. The priesthood imagined 
they had killed its influence by the Crucifixion. They 
mocked when they heard of the Resurrection, and the 
days passed on to the Ascension, and no further life 
seemed kindled in the Apostles. At last, the day when 
they lost sight for ever of their Master upon earth, He 
bade them tarry at Jerusalem till they were endued 
with power from on high. Ten days they waited and 
prayed in silence, and at last the promise of the Father 
came. The destined conquerors of the ancient society 
were filled with the Spirit of the life of Christ, and that 
progress of thought began on whose advancing stream 
we are floating now. 

What is the metaphysical explanation of this? It 
is that as long as Christ was with the Apostles, His 
personal Presence hid from them the ideas which He 
revealed. It was so strong a power over their affections 
that it prevented their intellect and their spirit from 
working at the thoughts He had given. It was ex- 
pedient then that He should go away, in order that 
the spirit of His life might become a Power in them, 
in order that they might understand its meaning and 
possess its principles. He left them to themselves, and 
then came that remarkable pause in the history of the 
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Christian Church, when in the loneliness of loss and the 
silence of retrospect, the little band of Christians lived 
over in thought the past. And slowly, as they thought, 
the burden of His personal Presence passed: away, and 
the deep meaning of His life took its place; slowly out 
of the depths of remembrance His words, His acts, 
linked themselves together into their own unity of pur- 
pose and unity of thought, and formed an image, clear 
and unique, of His mission within them, till at last 
they saw Him as the Revealer of the Father, the 
Ideal of human life, the Redeemer of the world, the 
Founder of the religion of mankind; generalizing, out of 
their past experience with Him, by the unconscious 
operation of thought and feeling, a few grand concep- 
tions into which, as centres, everything done and said 
in His life ran together. 

Thus, while they did not forget Him, while His life 
remained in their memory as a motive power which 
through love of it urged them to devote their whole 
being to His service, while it was thus with their heart— 
in their intellect and spirit a new thing took place. 
Christ’s life changed into ideas, which now burned 
within for utterance. They were like a fountain filled 
to the very brim, but the waters of which are confined 
within a rock. It needs but the slightest touch to let 
the struggling waters forth. It needed only one out- 
ward impulse to awaken the Apostolic Christians from 
their pregnant silence into action. That impulse seems 
to have come in a sudden storm, in which they heard a 
sound from heaven. And in truth God was in the 
storm ; He filled it with His presence; He came directly, 
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with new power and fire, into the hearts of the Apostles ; 
He lifted them, thrilled by the rushing wind and light- 
ning into physical emotion, into a state of spiritual 
emotion far higher than they had ever felt before. In 
’ that exalted state they saw a vision; the chamber 
seemed full of points as of flame which hovered over 
their heads, and in the vision their rushing thoughts 
took form in speech. That which had been swelling 
in their hearts for many days broke forth, and as 
each man could, they spoke in excited language the 
new life which they felt was born within them. The 
Spirit of God, whose energy in them, through ten days 
of contemplation and prayer, had led them to know 
Christ no longer after the flesh but in the spirit, now 
led them into utterance of their knowledge. They could 
not contain themselves; they spoke, but in so hurried, 
so inarticulate, so broken a manner, as men speak 
when moved by some overwhelming feeling, that those 
who heard them said, ‘These men are filled with new 
wine.’ 

Then it was that Peter, having the mastery of will 
over feeling, came forward, and reduced the turbulent 
manifestation to ordered speech, threw into words, as 
the prophet, the inarticulate passion of the others, and 
relieved by a clear expression of their thoughts their 
hearts overcharged with strange and overwhelming 
feeling. 

And it was no wonder that ‘ words were then weak 
‘and most to seek, when wanted fiftyfold,’ for the main 
idea was of that grandeur and novelty, and of that 
universal character; which most moves men. It was 
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the Idea of Universality of Inspiration. Not only onthe 
Apostles, but on all the one hundred and twenty the 
Spirit of God had come, and Peter made this gift of 
Inspiration, this union of God with the soul of man, an 
universal gift, by his application to it of the words of 
Joel, ‘It shall come to pass in the last days, that I 
will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh; your sons and 
daughters shall prophesy, and your young men shall 
see visions and your old men shall dream dreams: and 
on my servants and handmaidens I will pour out of 
my spirit, and they shall prophesy.’ 

There was no restriction mentioned; the degree of 
the inspiration might be different, but the kind was the 
same. Its limitations, such as they were, did not arise 
from God’s universal gift of His Spirit being limited, but 
from differences in the moral and intellectual states of 
the persons to whom His Inspiration came. It was, like 
Force, conditioned by that into which it entered, so that 
it became a special tendency of all the qualities in one, 
and another in another, making the one an Apostle, 
another a teacher, another a statesman, another a poet, 
another an artist, another a philosopher, but in alla 
divine power, the Spirit of God working in each man 
severally as He willed. 

None were excepted, yet it is plain that something 
more than common happened on this day, for the ideas 
were more than common, and it was a great crisis in 
the spiritual history of the world. But it was not un- 
common in the sense that there had been nothing like 
it. In all great movements, whenever new thoughts 
take form, there is a special inspiration resembling in 
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nearly all its points this special Pentecostal inspiration. 
And the only difference is that in this case the crisis 
was greater, and the action concentrated into smaller 
space, and the ideas more thrilling. It is a question of 
degree, not of kind. 

And the same principle carries us further, as it 
carried St Peter. It never occurred to him to limit 
this inspiration to the Apostles, or even to the hun- 
dred and twenty. He boldly said it came to all, and 
he left the question of degree to others. 

Men have tried to limit this, to seclude the action 
of God on the soul to a few; to separate human life, 
the action of the world, the professions of the world, 
from God; to limit inspiration to the sphere of religion. 
And in doing go, in handing over the world to the devil 
as its lord and king, they fell in too fatally with the 
common irreligion of the world, they removed all check 
upon the irreligious tendencies of the passions, appe- 
tites, and intellect, and men began to cry, ‘It is no good 
struggling against evil by our own help; if we belong 
to Evil, we may as well get our evil pleasure out of 
it. Religion may do very well for some recluses who 
can live out of the world, but we feel that the work of 
the world must be done. Some persons must be politi- 
clans, some persons must be artists, somebody must 
organize law, somebody must buy and sell for the use of 
men. And since God has nothing to do with all these 
things, we may as well go on our way without Him, and 
think only of ourselves.’ 

In this way religious exclusiveness and natural 
irreligion, acting and reacting on one another, combined 
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to push God out of His world and out of the heart of 
man. 

It is a hideous reversal of the idea of Pentecost, 
and very very different is the glorious truth. It tells us 
that the Divine Spirit moves in all human history, and 
that the march of the world is not the result of necessary 
laws, which, soulless, work their aimless ends, but 
the result of the education of the individual and the race 
to perfection by a Father. It tells us that each pro- 
fession and business, that every form of work, public 
and private, by man or woman, may be to us, if we will 
recognise this universal inspiration, a hallowed temple, 
in which we may daily worship God. It makes us see 
in all noble work, in the government of our country, in 
the book of the philosopher, in the scientific discovery, 
in the picture which moves our love, in the healing 
labour of the physician, in the self-devotion of the 
crowd of men, in the cares of motherhood, in the charm 
of girlhood, in the infinite labours of womanhood, in 
every phase of human toil and human feeling, the 
infinite Spirit of the living God, here in His knowledge, 
there in His beauty, in all in His character. All draw 
their life from one deep fountain, all take their good- 
ness and their beauty from Him whose joy is co-eternal 
with His holiness. 

And in our more inner life, it lifts the weary heart 
out of its weakness and its despair. We know by the 
truth of Pentecost, that though there is in us baseness, 
sin, feebleness of will, yet that there is also a God 
within us, whose inspiration kindles into life the nobler 
side of our being, and sets it in educating battle against 
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the lower. We are conscious of selfishness, but we are 
also made conscious of the glow of self-sacrifice. If we 
are conscious of yielding to sin, we are also conscious of a 
spirit in us who calls on us to conquer. If we are con- 
scious of a vile pleasure in what is wrong, we are also 
conscious of a stern voice which bids us take the rugged 
path, which tells us that though the struggle may last 
for years, yet that God will not leave us nor forsake us ; 
which so inspires us that we cannot, like shameless 
things, surrender struggle. This is the Spirit of God 
within us, this the inspiration of life. For God does 
not dwell, an Epicurean God apart from us, in the dis- 
tant indifference of heaven, and look from His placid 
heights, without a touch of sympathy, on the sorrow 
and labour of men. Nor does He seclude Himself among 
the incense of a favoured few, and allow the rest of 
men to drift unheeded down the cataract of passion 
into the death of the soul. That is not our God. His 
Spirit is throned in the heart, He walks with us as 
a friend, He breathes into our spirit the inspiration of 
power, and love, and a sound mind. In the secret places 
of our trial and our doubt, in the hour when our nature 
trembles on the verge of fall, in the hour when our being 
asserts its immortal righteousness against a base temp- 
tation, He is with us, inspiring us with the memory of 
Christ, calling on us to be worthy of our calling, pour- 
ing life and energy into the affections which raise us 
above our selfishness, into the aspirations which make 
us despise our sin; kindling hope in the midst of our 
despair, and faith to try again when life has failed. 
The doctrine of the Holy Spirit is no dream of the 
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theologians. It is the deep reality of human life, the 
secret of each man’s soul. He has felt it who in the 
moment of his weakness has knelt in the garden with 
Christ and felt the Presence of the divine strength, who 
on the edge of the precipice has been drawn back, who in 
the hour of his sorrow has claimed the consolation of the 
Comforter, who in his deepest doubt has felt a germ of 
faith, who in the bitterest moments of his life has found 
. the grain of hope which enabled him to live. 

Yes, these things are true. We are the children of _ 
One who abides within us. We may become the pure 
temple of the Holy and the True. Rise to the height 
of that conception; live as men in whom God lives, 
for whom Immortal Love has sacrificed Himself. Be 
ashamed to be slaves when you might be free: God 
inspires you; do not quench His Spirit. 

No wonder when this thought had vaguely dawned 
upon the Christians that they had tongues of fire, for 
it must ennoble and strengthen life; no wonder when 
they dimly saw it in its relation to the race of man, that 
they broke out into cries of enthusiasm, prophesied, and 
glorified God. For in its light they seemed to see a 
mighty redemption coming to worn and wearied man, 
a hope that the resurrection of Christ might indeed be 
the true triumph, not of one man over evil and death, but 
of allthe race. And what they dimly saw, St. Peter stated. 
‘The promise is to you and your children, and to all that 
are afar off, as many as the Lord your God shall call.’ 

This is the general truth revealed and held within 
the Day of Pentecost. 

But there is more in the story than this universal 
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truth. The day of Pentecost has an historical and 
personal reference. It is the greatest example of many 
advents of the Spirit of God in history, of many advents 
of Him to us. . 

The Pentecosts of history have been many. None 
so great as this have been on earth, for then history 
began afresh for all the world; but the Spirit of God 
has poured forth again and again the fire of new ideas 
to regenerate the nations, and they have been born 
into a new life. Nor has the process been very differ- 
ent; the manner has been the same in all, though 
the details have changed their form. In this great 
example a single life produced the ideas which awoke 
mankind; in the great movements like that in the 
twelfth century, in the revival of learning, in the 
Reformation, in the mighty change which the whole 
revolutionary movement in Hurope made, in such isolated 
national awakenings as the Elizabethan period in Eng- 
land, or the outbreak of a more spiritual religion in 
Methodism, or the stirring of a holier life in England 
forty years ago, it was not a single life which woke the 
new spirit in men. Hach was the work of many lives 
of men in whom God worked. These men sowed ideas 
which took root and grew in other men who spread 
them in their turn, and developed them. Slowly they 
accumulated till one by one they found their relation to 
one another, and ran up into two or three general 
thoughts which simmered in all men’s hearts. Then 
came, almost always, a kind of pause, a lull as it were 
in the storm before the wind changed to another point 
of the compass, The new ideas were taking form to 
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themselves, growing into the completeness necessary 
for expression. At last, men could bear the silence no 
longer ; a few, who felt the ideas more passionately than 
others, broke into words, and all the people rose and 
said, ‘These things are ours, these are what we have 
long thought but never could express; these things are 
true.” It is then that with a mighty rushing wind the 
Spirit of God shakes all the house of a continent or a 
nation, and righteous Revolution or noble Reformation 
is born. For when new and mighty thoughts take form, 
and they are thoughts of God for Man, there is Revo- 
lution in states and Reformation in churches. 

At such a time that also takes place which hap- 
pened in Jerusalem. Tongues of fire come on men, 
the thoughts within them burn for expression, and the 
words that burn come after: men are made strangely 
eloquent, they pass from country to country, from 
town to town, awaking the sleepers as they go, till 
all the land is full of life. Our sons and daughters 
prophesy, proclaim the truth; women are kindled 
as much as men, and all society thrills with new 
emotion; old men, in whom decay has chilled en- 
thusiasm, grow young again and dream the dreams 
of youth and look forward from the grave to a 
brighter day; the passion deepens downward and 
the working-classes wake; the servants and hand- 
maids of the race receive the ideas of God; on them 
also is the Spirit outpoured and they prophesy, and 
springing forth into a new life of hope, shake off their 
apathy and win another step in progress: the world is 
born again. But again also it is at first, as at Jerusa- 
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lem, in wild and unregulated enthusiasm ; many cannot 
bear the new ideas; they are swept into violent speech 
and violent action, and it is often long before the Peters 
of the time can come forward and by clear expression 
of the ideas reduce the turbulence to peace and put into 
distinct form the principles of progress which have been 
won. For always, in these vast movements the rest 
of the prophecy is true: there are wonders in heaven 
above, and signs in the earth beneath; blood, and fire, 
and vapour of smoke. The sun is turned into darkness, 
and the moon into blood, when one of these great and 
notable days of the Lord arrives. The darker powers 
mingle often in the struggle, the passions and the 
cruelty and the licence of men ; wars devastate the earth, 
class rises against class, and church against church, but 
the right conquers in the end; the evil its presence 
woke to fiercer life is slain, and the ideas, in which for 
many years the progress of the world is hidden, burn 
bright and clear at last in a calm heaven whence the 
clouds are driven. This is the work of the Spirit of God 
in His large influence on the destinies of man. Now 
in a terrible, now in a peaceful, now in a political, 
now in a religious Pentecost, He comes to shake the 
earth and to renew its life with ‘ power from on high.’ 
To believe this, to look so upon the world, gives 
intense meaning to our modern life in England. 
For we cannot say that we are living in a stagnant 
world of thought. On every side new thoughts are 
being cast into society, new schemes of politics, new 
theories of religion, of social relations, of morals, of art, 
of science. There is scarcely any subject on which the 
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intellect, the imagination, and the spirit of man are 
not making experiments. At present, all seems troubled 
as a wild sea beneath conflicting winds; and it is hard 
to live calmly and faithfully—indeed, we have no right 
to live placidly—in a world so confused ; hard under so 
stormy a sky, to catch a glimpse of the immoveable stars 
of justice, right, and truth; hard above all, in our own 
inner life to retain hold of Divine principles, and te 
believe and hope in God, when we are involved in this 
whirlpool of contradictions, in this battle of assertion 
and denial. But if only a few of us are faithful, if 
there are men and women enough among us to work on, 
and be not dismayed; if we meditate and think as 
men who do not choose to yield the contest because God 
has placed us in the forefront of the fight—if we have 
will enough to conquer our sloth or our despair, if we re- 
solve never to give up till we find truth—then, by-and-by 
we shall unconsciously generalize the multitude of ideas 
under a few great ones, we shall see the Thoughts that 
rule ourtime. And then we may look up and lift up our 
heads, for our Pentecost draweth nigh. It may come in 
our own life; we may hear the sound from heaven, and 
the mighty rushing shake the house of this nation. It 
may be our fate to listen to the voices of those who will 
formulate our progress and embody ideas which will re- 
duce our social life to order, and renovate our religion. 
We may, before we die, thank God that we have seen 
His salvation; that English life has grasped with a clear 
knowledge its own meaning in politics and faith, and 
science and art; and it may be then, when around us 
the storm has cleared, and we are no longer called on 
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to decide so much, and to weigh so many theories, that 
our own hearts, in our own secret life with God, wearied 
with long battle, will at last abide in peace—in that 
peace which comes of profound belief in the Spirit who 
has led our country into ordered thought, and our souls 
into a noble faith in God. 

At least we may imagine what such a time would be 
to England, when we remember what may have been 
our own experience. There have been times when a 
Pentecost has dawned on us; when, having suffered for 
many years the burden of an error or a sin, and felt its 
weight with indignant passion, it is lifted off we know 
not how; when, having tarried in our Jerusalem in 
prayer, which seemed in vain, for light, the sun arises 
on our hearts we know not how; and in one case as in 
the other, the soul receives truth clearly, and the 
conscience rest, and the will activity. It is a coming 
of the Spirit of God, and with it comes the dawn of 
brighter hope: life smiles again; dream, prophecy, arise 
within, new colours clothe the world, new powers are 
born in our hearts. We tremble, scarcely believing in 
our change, but as day succeeds to day, it grows, till at 
last we know that a new life has been kindled in our 
being. We have heard a sound from heaven as of a rush- 
ing wind, it fills our hearts to overflowing, for it is the 
voice of God making Himself known to His child. New 
thoughts, new emotions, move and thrill within us, and 
as we realize them, a fire of love burns in the heart, a 
fire of joy upon the tongue; our belief in failure of life 
yields to belief in the victory of good in life; our 
weakness of will gives way to a slowly growing moral 
strength ; we are endued with power from on high. 
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That is the work of the Spirit of God. It goes on. 
Pentecost after Pentecost comes in our life, successive 
revelations of new and creative thoughts, deeper and 
clearer views of truth uplift and strengthen us; brighter 
and truer is our sight of God, more earnest and more 
stern, yet more divinely beautiful, the face of duty; 
more loving and more inspiring the call of Christ to 
follow Him through life and death to higher life; till at 
last, in the passion of death we hear the rushing wind 
of eternity, and the final earthly Pentecost takes place 
in the release of the spirit to find itself at one, in nearer 
blessedness, with the Spirit of Eternal Love. Then the 
immortal fire of Praise will kindle on the tongue, and 
nobler far than ever on this earth shall be the prophetic 
force within us, whereby, throughout eternity, we shall 
proclaim the wonderful works of God, and do them by 
His Spirit. 


vp 2 
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[Jan. 22, 1871.] 
ST. PETER AND CORNELIUS. 


Acts x. 


Our subject to-day is the story of the conversion of 
Cornelius, and the lessons it brings to us; but it is 
necessary, in order to understand those lessons, that I 
should recall to your minds the state of the Christian 
Church before the conversion of Cornelius. 

The Apostles at this time were still hampered with 
the old Jewish trappings of the ceremonial law and its 
exclusiveness. Though Christ had said to them, ‘Go ye 
into all the world,’ and though in Peter’s speech we find 
vague traces of a hope for the Gentiles, they were at 
present incapable of expanding the Christian Church 
beyond their own people. They still would have 
banished men like the Centurion to the outer Court of 
the Temple. Their Christian followers were, however, 
now divided into two sets—though not as yet with suffi- 
cient sharpness to be called parties. One of these was 
made up of strict Jews, who lived in Palestine, who held 
to Jewish forms and Jewish exclusiveness. The other 
was formed of the Hellenists, called Grecians in our 
version, Jews who, scattered through the Greek towns, 
had received a Greek education and with it a spirit of 
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greater liberality. The moment a man like Stephen 
was converted, a new culture and a new freedom entered 
the Church. He was not only the first martyr for 
the truth of Christ, but the first martyr of Liberal 
Theology. Philip, also a Hellenist, went, after Stephen’s 
death, and inspired by the spirit of his teaching, to 
preach the Gospel in Samaria, to men whom the strict 
Jews looked upon as the vilest heretics. It was another 
expansion of the tide. Some time after came the 
conversion of St. Paul, himself the pupil of a Greek 
school, and ready, if only from a strong reaction from 
his later training in the straitest sect of the Pharisees, 
to throw overboard all the limitations of Judaism. 
Driven by an inward power, he passed the last barrier 
and taught the Gospel to the heathen Gentiles, making 
the freest possible use, as his mind developed, of Greek — 
and Oriental forms of thought. 

Now, this is the point of interest. Had Gentile 
Churches been established on liberal principles, while 
the Apostles and their Jewish followers continued to be 
attached to the exclusive ideas of Judaism, nothing 
could have prevented a sharp division in the Church. 
Two parties would have torn it asunder while it was too 
weak to bear a schism. 

At this moment, before the conversion of St. Paul 
brought matters to a crisis, the Spirit of God interfered 
and the train of outward circumstances was met by an 
inward revelation to St. Peter. The threatened collision 
was avoided. A Gentile was commanded to seek St. 
Peter, and St. Peter to.seek a Gentile. -The day dawned 
so many prophets had dimly seen, and eternal Love, 
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watching over the development of the Christian Church, 
revealed that the Gentiles were to be fellow-heirs of 
the Gospel; that there was now in Christ nothing com- 
mon or unclean. ‘Now I see of a truth,’ said St. Peter, 
summing up in a few words the liberal advance of the 
Church, in words the full extent of which many of us 
do not seem to see—‘ that God is no respecter of persons, 
but in every nation he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness is accepted of Him.’ 

With this introduction we turn now to the story of 
Peter and Cornelius. What are the principles of God’s 
doings with men which are contained in it ? 

The first is the common one—that God reveals Him- 
self through Man to men. 

We cannot of ourselves understand or measure God. 
He must make Himself known to us as the sun does— 
through a mediator. The mediator of the sun is the 
atmosphere. Were there no aerial ocean, we and all 
things of the earth would be blasted by excess of heat 
and light. But the all-embracing air receives the tide 
of heat and light, and from rarer into continually 
denser strata it streams on, filtered and mellowed and 
broken by refraction till it reaches us, the intolerable 
made tolerable by mediation. 

And if God’s glory were revealed immediately, our 
weakness could not live and move in it. Therefore He 
clothed Himself in human nature and declared Himself 
through our infirmity. In Christ He emptied Himself 
of His absolute attributes of Omnipotence, Omniscience, 
Omnipresence, and came to us only in the glory of 
His moral character, revealing that character in the 
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common life and death of one ‘made in the likeness of 
men.’ 


mellowed the glory of God to us so that we could look 


Christ’s humanity was the atmosphere which 


upon it and not be overwhelmed. ‘No man hath seen 
God at any time, the only begotten Son who is in the 
bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.’ 

This then is the principle of the Incarnation. Only 
through Man could God be made known to men. It 
was a principle not unknown before. By Prophet, 
Psalmist, Philosopher, and in many humbler lives 
among Jewish and heathen peoples, the character of God 
had been declared. But their revelation was incomplete; 
each shed forth only one or two rays of the Divine 
character. At last in the fulness of time all the 
scattered rays were concentrated in Christ, and Man 
presented to men a perfect image of God’s character. 

Nor has the principle ceased now to do its work. 
Man is still the highest means whereby God’s revelation 
is conveyed to men. The angel could say but little to 
Cornelius. It needed the human voice of Peter to 
make the Gentile conscious of the truth. Even Paul 
did not understand the meaning of his vision till 
Ananias came to him and the Apostle heard the words 
of a brother man unfold the purpose of God. 

Therefore the principle of the Incarnation is the foun- 
dation of the ministry of the Church of Christ. Now, 
then, says St. Paul, we are ambassadors for Christ ; we 
beseech you, in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God. 
It might have pleased God to do His work through a 
book or by the teaching of the Spirit speaking directly 
to our hearts, but God held fast to His principle. He 
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chose to teach His truth through the means of the 
Christian ministry of all sects and churches. ‘ While 
men remain to hear, truth will be conveyed to them not 
by the cold letters of a printed page, but by the living 
words and earnestness of a human voice speaking day 
by day and week by week to men, till, distinctly and 
personally, the message is brought home to every soul, 
and out of all for each man is gathered the materials of 
a most searching scrutiny in the day when God shall 
judge the secrets of men.’ 

But the ministry hold their office only as the re- 
presentatives of the people. Their duty is the duty, 
their office the office of every man. Every one can 
reveal something of God’s character to men, some 
shade of His excellence, some touch of His love. 
Be ready for that work; grow into God’s character 
by faithful labour after Christ, that you may be able 
when the time comes to make that which is of God in 
you known to men. For if Cornelius is to hear and 
believe, Peter must come to him and speak. That is 
the general principle I infer from the story. 

But there is another lesson hidden in it. It is that 
it is God who brings together persons who are to be 
useful to each other—that it is God who gives us friends. 

We hear of an anxious man at Cesarea longing 
for greater light. Hight miles away, at Joppa, the man 
was living who was destined to bring to him that light. 
They knew nothing of one another. Had they met in 
the streets of Caesarea, Cornelius would have passed by 
the Jew, not knowing that his fate was on his lips. 
But every moment they were drifting nearer. 
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It is the strange truth of life that unknowingly we 
are continually hovering close to our destiny. We 
think again and again, in the street, at night before 
sleep attack us with her envious silence, that perhaps 
to-day we met, or perhaps to-morrow we shall meet, 
him or her who will upturn our life and make it new. 
To come truly into contact with another human soul, 
whom you feel, it seems, that you have known before, 
and with whom friendship seems but a renewal of 
some forgotten life: or to feel the revelation of a 
wholly new life to yours, so that you are renewed in 
absorbing that life—there are few pleasures in life so 
profound as that, so eagerly desired, so rarely made the 
most of, so recklessly squandered when they come. It 
is God who sends them, but we often act as if it were 
the devil: and that is a sore pity and a great wrong. 

Sometimes, on the other hand, we often find that 
the friend whom we have made suddenly, and whose 
life and words have done us so much good that we 
wonder how we got on without him, has been one 
whom we have been continually meeting as an acquaint- 
ance, or whom we met some years before and thought 
but little of—and we regret and wonder that we did not 
know what he was till now. How much has been lost, 
we say, how much more might have been lost, if that 
sudden accident had not happened, if I had not gone 
out that night or taken that journey. I might never 
have felt as I feel now, never known what it is to have 
all my life transfigured and all my powers doubled. 

But such regret is part of our shortsightedness. The 
fact is, two souls cannot meet and mingle into one but 
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twofold life, till they are ripe for one another, till 
certain conditions are fulfilled. Some are naturally 
fitted like hand and glove, and the moment they meet 
they are at one. But in the case we speak of, each 
must wait till the one is fitted to receive truth 
from the other, or the other fitted to give it. Many 
a seed lies in the soil of a field unable to ger- 
minate. The rain falls on the land, the sun sends his 
heat into the ground, but all in vain. At last a new 
element is added to the soil; the rain dissolves it around 
the seed, and now life awakens in its husk, it pushes up 
its trembling spear of green, the sunlight touches it, 
and a new thing is born on earth. So we wait as the 
seed did for the last condition to be fulfilled. It comes 
in a passing sorrow, or a new book, or a fresh pleasure. 
Weare ready for the sunlight of a new friend; the touch 
falls and our life springs up into a new-created thing. 
All within us takes fresh development. Itis one of the 
strangest thoughts in life to look round on an assem- 
blage like this congregation, and to think how many 
half-alive, inarticulate characters are waiting in it for 
the touch to give them life and voice, as Cornelius was. 
And now, remark the goodness of God. Cornelius 
was ready to receive life from St. Peter. The moment 
had come; the touch was only wanting. Hight miles 
away St. Peter dwelt, and he needed but one more lesson 
to enable him to give life to Cornelius. The lesson was 
given, the vision came to the Apostle, and when the 
messengers of Cornelius knocked at the door, Peter was 
ready to go with them. He heard that God also had 
spoken to the Gentile; he found him ready for the 
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truth; the two met in the inner chamber, and the life 
of Cornelius burst into flower. It was more than the 
meeting of two who were to become friends. It was 
the meeting of two eras—of the past Judaism, of the 
future Christianity. Then and there was the overthrow 
of all exclusive religion, was the foundation of an 
universal religion. It was the moment of the expan- 
sion of the Church, and the law of its expansion was 
there declared. 

But I return to the meeting itself. What was 
there done was no isolated fact, if I read aright God’s 
fatherly direction of our lives. In this case we are 
made to see the means which God used to bring two 
men together; we hear of two visions to Peter and Cor- 
nelius. But we are made to see them in order that we 
may infer the truth that God is always doing that kind 
of work on us. For once, the supernatural takes the 
place of the natural, that we may be made conscious of 
the natural. God steps out of His order into the dis- 
order of a miracle—if we choose to call this a miracle— 
for the sake of drawing our attention to that portion 
of His ordered education of us which consists in con- 
tinually bringing those together who can help each 
other. That also is part of His work on us. If we are 
steadily, conscientiously, calmly working out our life, 
God will send us the friend we need for our further de- 
velopment at the right time. The life of the intellect or 
the life of the affections will blossom in a day. 

It is the fate of many to creep for years through 
bewildering forests of thought, seeking for order in 
a tangled wilderness of unconnected facts. We are 
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wearied out, when at last we meet some one who gives 
to our intellect a few clear principles: it is a revela- 
tion, the facts range themselves in order and the light 
falls upon the forest—we see our path, and our in- 
tellect goes forward, sure of its way. It is God who, 
wishing to develop our powers of thinking, has sent the 
right person to our side. 

How often has the whole force of affection in us 
been held back undeveloped by an uncongenial home ; 
by some peculiarity in our character which has brought 
us into opposition with all by whom we are surrounded 
till we are ready to despair of ever knowing human love ; 
growing, to outward eyes, apparently harder and duller 
every day, and yet, all the time, the long-repressed 
feeling deepening and concentrating its powers of loving, 
and beating for enlargement as a river that flows in 
darkness beneath the glacier. At last one comes, lover 
or friend, who understands what all else has misunder- 
stood, who sees passion where all others have seen cold- 
ness. His touch—her touch—falls upon our life; ina 
moment we are transfigured; the river breaks forth 
through the arch of ice in a cataract of light, and our 
life flows in the sunshine a rejoicing and fertilizing 
stream. It is God who has sent to us, at the right 
time, the right person. 

The same is true—always true—for a man’s spiritual 
life. rie we are like Cornelius, earnestly striving after 
God, it may be in doubt, it may be in a false form of 
religion, it may be in resistance to the form of religion 
held by those around us; yet if our desire is deep 
and our life pure, God will send the voice most fitted 
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for our character—we who sat in darkness shall see a 
great light, and our spiritual life take practical form 
and power. } For if he whom we call Father takes care 
for the education of our intellect and our heart, much 
more does He watch with delicate care for the education 
of our spirit. 
I think this is a noble thing to believe. To hold it 
as a faith for ourselves and for others is to hold as a 
living truth the Fatherhood of God. It makes our view 
_ of undeveloped lives less sorrowful. It cheers us when 
we see the broken lives of many whom we know. For 
we are sure that there is one who will complete the 
unfinished statue, and build up again, when it is best, 
the shattered temple. Men and women die, and we 
stand above their tomb in pity and pain, saying to our 
heart, These have been the victims of the tangled web 
into which they were born; nothing could ever have 
set them right in life. They were capable of great 
things—or of great love—or of divine faith and work— 
but they had no chance. It breaks the heart with 
compassion to think of so much loss. These, we think, 
in hours when the misery of man leads us faithlessly to 
doubt of God, have met with much injustice in this 


world. 
No difference has been made by God or man, 
Or any power moulding their wretched lot 
’*T wixt good or evil, as regarding them, 


Some are cut off ‘in youth’s sweet prime from light and 
life and love,’ some live a slow death for many dull and 
unrecorded years. O Life and Time and Sorrow, if 
there should be no Father, no eternal life, what should 
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we say of these—what then should keep us back from 
sacred pity passing into sour despair ? 

The sense of justice in men’s hearts has pleaded 
against this; it were just, we think, that death should 
be some strange joy to the good who die in sorrow—and 
so itis. They enter into a warmer climate, the ele- 
ments are added which they wanted here—the tangled 
threads are disentangled, the affections which found no 
sustenance and no end receive their impulse and grow 
into a paradise in the heart; the faith which only 
caught broken rays through the darkness now looks 
like Beatrice upon the sun; the life which crept from 
hour to hour like a shattered ship upon a stormy sea, 
now sails freely forward, in fulfilled beauty and with 
conscious pleasure in its progress, over the infinite 
ocean of the love of God. 

But true as this is, there is one thing we must 
remember. Those of whom we speak were victims of 
misfortune. We are not perhaps in that condition. 
It is rarer than we think. There are but few who feel 
that in this life there is no hope, or that hope is worse 
than the bitterness of death— 

The only ill which can find place 
Upon the giddy, sharp and narrow hour 
Tottering beneath them. 

Most of us are better off; we have trouble, but not 
more than our Christian manhood ought to be able to 
bear and overcome. God expects us to take our share 
of ill fortune. For He does not make us good by force 
or by miracle; nor let us play through life like careless 
children, and then reward us. He has no favourites, 
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and if we have not yet received from Him the revelation 
which a new friend often brings us, it is not that He 
does not wish to give it us, but that we have not yet 
made ourselves ready to receive it. It is not by arbi- 
trary fancy, but by law that God proceeds. Peter 
might have come fifty times to Cornelius and told him 
nothing, had not Cornelius been prepared. Therefore 
be ready for such revelations; let patience and activity, 
each in its appointed time, make us fit for coming free- 
dom and vitality. Let there be faithfulness to manhood 
and to God, otherwise we miss our chance. If in the’ 
life of the intellect or of the heart or of the spirit, we 
fail in the earnestness and charity and aspiration of 
Cornelius—if waiting make us impatient unto reckless- 
ness of life—we have then unfitted ourselves for the 
friend or teacher when he comes. He crosses our path 
whom God has destined to fulfil our life, to bring to us 
light or love or truth, and we are unprepared to receive 
him. His revelation falls on a heart which cannot re- 
ceive it. Hearing we do not hear, seeing we do not see. 
It is very pitiable. . 

But when the new light has come on a heart pre- 
pared to receive it; when the new ideas which are a 
gospel to us are recognised at once as the masters of 
life, what is the main result? They transtigure life, 
they make all things new, they exalt the common into 
the divine, they cleanse and ennoble all the world. It 
is the work that the ideas of the Gospel of Christ do 
upon the spirit that receives and loves them. It is 
the thought embodied in the truth that God showed 
to Peter in the vision—that rightly speaking there is 
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no one common or unclean. God had cleansed the 
world of Man in Christ; what God had cleansed we are 
not to callcommon. Peter, like the rest of the Jews, 
despised the Gentiles; it was not active but passive 
contempt. But he sat within his guarded fold and 
thought nothing of the fate of the world outside. They 
were worthless souls. 

In an hour that was all reversed, and the Apostle 
knew what the Epiphany meant—that Christ had re- 
vealed a fact which made all men equal, Jew and 
Gentile, barbarian and slave—the fact of the Father- 
hood of God. It was the overthrow of all Judaism, of 
all that resembles Judaism. A universal Father meant 
that all customs, forms, and rites which separated 
favoured nations from unfavoured were to be done 
away with. If God was Father of Gentile as well 
as Jew, then they ought to live as brethren: no man 
henceforth was common or unclean. And just so 
far as we carry out that principle in our lives, so 
far do we really believe in the Epiphany. If we say 
that God is not the Father of the Roman Catholic 
and the Unitarian we forfeit that belief. If we 
make a man’s salvation depend on baptism or any out- 
ward form, we are in St. Peter’s state before God 
taught him that there was no man unclean or com- 
mon, even outside the limits of his Church. We look 
down upon some from the pinnacle of a haughty 
morality, we gather our robes round us lest we touch 
the outcast and be defiled, we treat others as worthless, 
stupid, foolish. There are races which it is the fashion 
for the European to despise. Whatever it may be, 
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that is not Christianity. It says that no human soul 
is worthless; that all are sons of God; that none are 
common, none unclean, since all are held in Christ; 
that the lineage of each is from everlasting and their 
inheritance of God’s love also everlasting. Contempt 
for any human soul is the child of ignorance and 
thoughtlessness. What God hath cleansed call not 
thou common. 

It is true that actually men and women are unclean 
with sin and crime, and that they need redemption. 
But if we tell them nothing else than that, they will 
despair. It is not enough to tell them what they are 
in fact ; they know it well enough. We ought also to 
tell them what they are by right, and what they may 
be, if they will claim their right. Teach them that 
they are children of God and they will have hope to 
strive against sin. ‘Teach them that they are redeemed 
and they will try to be worthy of the love which re- 
deemed them. Teach them that they are heirs of the 
heavenly life and they will begin the heavenly life. 
Faith in these things must produce a life in harmony — 
with them. 

But to tell men that they are common and unclean 
and nothing else—that they are children of the Devil 
and doomed, and heirs of hell, and that till a certain 
distinct change has passed over them (which, it is 
said, may come or may not come), they are nothing 
else—that is teaching only fit to make Atheists of 
strong-minded men, and miserable cowards of weak- 
minded men, and reckless sinners of passionate men, 
and Pharisees of religious-minded men. When, when 
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shall we remember the lesson that what God has 
cleansed in Christ we ought not to dare to call 
unclean. 

Nor is this great principle untrue in other spheres, 
in the sphere of Nature or of daily life. We call things 
common and unclean in Nature, but they are so only 
to our senses or our fancies. In the realm of the pure 
intellect all things are glorified as parts of a great whole. 
Even to the eye, looking closer into the things we 
loathe: so fancifully, a wonderful beauty is revealed. 
The lower life of shores and seas and forest pools is 
clothed to the microscope with the tints of Heaven. 
The Poet sees the beetle ‘ panoplied in gems and gold :’ 


‘A mailéd angel on a battle day.’ 


The wisest ponder with humility over the common 
things of earth—the pebble we tread into the soil, 
the withered leaf, the play of colour in the globe 
of dew. The things we think most unclean, the 
putrefaction of that which once was life, the decaying 
elements—when they are seen in their grand relation 
to the progress of matter through its cycle of change 
from death to life and from life to death—are uplifted 
into the purest region of thought, and become clean and 
wonderful therein. To the thinker all things are pure. 
Still truer is this view when we see all things as expres- 
sions of the Thought of God ; when all life is felt to live 
in Him; when every atom of the universe, organic or 
inorganic, is understood to vibrate with His Thought, 
which is that which we call in matter, Force; when, 
in the vast weaving and unweaving, flowing and ebbing 
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of all things, where infinite complexity would seem to 
promise infinite disorder, we learn to feel after and to 
find at last infinite complexity rising into a sublime 
unity, and hear the music, too deep and grand for 
earthly ear, which the million motions of the universe 
make in the majestic order of God—then—then, 
the least thing conceived in the divine Whole is great; 
there is nothing common or unclean to us. 

Nor to the soul which loves with the love of Christ 
and is pure and true by union with God, is there any 
place or work common or unclean in daily life. We 
each have our part in the history of the race; we each 
are necessary to the progress of mankind, to its final 
close in good. There is no work common if we do it 
well and faithfully. There is no position which may not 
be to us the house of God, the gate of Heaven. The 
judgment of the world calls one man’s place great and 
another’s common, one business honourable and another 
degrading. It is the fashion of the world, and the 
fashion of the world passeth away. Highty years hence 
it will matter little whether we were a peasant or a 
peer, but it will matter much whether we did our duty 
as one or the other. The honour or dishonour of our 
business will be measured then by God’s standard, not 
by man’s. Men will ask, Whowas he? God will ask, 
What is he? Nothing is mean when a man is true. 
No work is dishonourable which is done in the spirit of 
honour. No position is degrading when the heart lives 
in God: His spirit can clothe the lowest life in gar. 
ments of wrought gold. Divine charity in the heart, 
the tenderness and kindness of Christ, wherever we find 
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these, there dwells the High and Holy One who in- 
habiteth Eternity, and the labourer’s cottage where He 
dwells is a nobler palace than earthly eye hath seen. 
Look with a truer glance than that of the foolish world 
on life. See things and men as God sees them, if you 
can. What God hath cleansed call not thou common. 
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PATIENCE AND IMPATIENCE. 


‘Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.’ 
—Romans xii. 21. 


A GREAT deal has been said about Patience and Impa- 
tience—the excellence of the one, and the evil of the 
other. But what is said is usually said so broadly that 
one has no patience with it. If anything in the world 
requires modification, it is the usual commonplaces about 
Patience. It is imagined that we are never to be indig- 
nant, never to find anything unendurable, never to be 
uncontent, never to let the blood dance and the nerves 
prick, or the wheels of being spin round with double 
their ordinary swiftness. Every bore is to be received as 
a blessing; every trial as a call to shut the eyes and fold 
the hands in the sloth which is named endurance ; every 
tyrannical exercise of power, whether domestic or na- 
tional, may be blest to our souls, if we bear it with 
patience. I donot know that there is any kind of tall 
at which we are more impatient than this. Everything 
in us seems to go to war with it; and it irritates our 
nature so much that we are almost sure that, so stated, 
it is not a truth, but a le. And I am very sure 
that is not the way the Bible speaks of Patience. 
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None of the Old Testament Saints were very patient 
with evil. The Prophets had no hesitation in denounc- 
ing unrighteous kings and governments, though no 
doubt it was often said that Isaiah, and Jeremiah, and 
Elijah were encouraging an impatient revolutionary 
spirit—and so they were, only we do not choose to re- 
cognise the fact, that the Jewish prophets, when the 
government was immoral, distinctly thought such a 
spirit a good thing. It is very well, in opposition to this, 
.to quote St. Paul’s words about the powers that be, 
but those who quote them in the interests of patient 
submission to tyranny forget that he speaks of the 
ruler as a minister of God to us for good, and that he 
says nothing about a ruler who is plainly a minister of the 
devil to us for evil. Itis true that Christ says, ‘Render 
to Cesar the things which are Cesar’s’—but then they 
are to be Cesar’s things, and not those things which a 
tyrant demands, the things of other people. It is true, 
Christ says, ‘If a man smite thee on the one cheek turn 
to him the other,’ but He never meant that for a universal 
rule; and if doing it—instead of promoting the welfare 
of the race, as in the case of a martyr who submits to 
inevitable death for the sake of truth—were to promote 
injustice and the oppression of others by the encour- 
agement our patience gives to the oppressor, Christ, 
who did not turn his cheek in silence to the Pharisees, 
would be the first to say, ‘That was not my meaning.’ 
When the injury done to us is only personal, that is, 
begins and ends with us, it is our duty to take the spirit 
of the words of Christ to our heart, and to see what 
patience with the injurer will do. But when the injury 
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done to us is done to us as one of a body of men, or 
when it passes beyond us, and has an evil influence on 
other lives, it is not our duty to submit, but to resist; 
and both these statements are inferences from one of 
the deepest principles that lay at the root of Christ’s life, 
and without which none of His sayings can be fully 
understood—that all action and not-action is to be 
ruled by the desire of the welfare of mankind. 

It is the custom among certain persons totake this class 
of the sayings of Christ, and to say that they encourage 
an abject and servile spirit. But we must remember to 
whom Christ was speaking—to men who had, one by 
one, to contend spiritually for religious truth against 
an overwhelming opposition. They could not fight for 
their truth, they could only die for it; and it is plain 
that to die for religious truth in resolute endurance was 
more for the welfare of men than to propagate religious 
truth by the sword. The political question of resistance 
to oppression Christ did not touch, except indirectly. 
But indirectly He did touch it, and that with a fiery 
finger. He did not intend his words to individuals, 
who were to be martyrs for spiritual truth, to apply to 
nations who were enslaved by a tyranny ; for in another 
realm of his teaching He laid down principles which 
have again and again in history become the motives of 
national resistance against tyranny. He who taught 
the equal rights of all men before God; He who de- 
nounced the rich who crushed the poor, or were 
thoughtless of them ; He who attacked the ruling class 
in Jerusalem who despised the people, and that with 
unrelenting indignation; He who reversed the social 
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judgment which exiled the publican and the sinner; 
He who never spared evil, however high-placed, can 
scarcely be accused of encouraging an abject and servile 
spirit in nations. Indirectly, He sowed the seeds of all 
national uprisings against wrong; He gave principles 
which, becoming powers in men’s hearts, have gone forth 
in all ages of the world, and translated themselves in 
the sphere of social and political life into watchwords of 
resistance against tyranny. 

It is plain that when a thing is known as evil, com- 
munities have no business to endure it with patience ;- 
and to say that Christianity insists on such endurance is 
to say that Christ intended that there should be no poli- 
tical conscience, no growth of freedom, no battle with 
the force of wrong. ‘That seems to me, making the 
distinction I do between the submission of a martyr to 
unavoidable evil and the submission of a people to 
avoidable oppression, the last absurdity. The individual, 
such as Stephen, has the whole world against him, and 
he can only resist by dying, while he protests, as 
Stephen did, with all his might, against the evil. But 
the people, having the power with them to struggle with 
some hope of success, and having opposed to them 
violence, oppression, and slavery—things which are 
injuring the whole human race—is not to take the 
martyr’s position but the warrior’s position, and in the 
name of the whole human race, say, with divine impa- 
tience to the tyrant—Clear the way. When France 
laid her neck beneath the foot of the oppressor, and 
caressed the heel which choked her breath; when 
through many years it accepted ignobly a government 
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which interfered at every step with liberty of thought, 
with freedom of literary opinion, with the public right 
to perform public duties, so that no political education 
was given to the people; when she suffered herself to 
be bribed into a cowardly silence by the encouragement 
given to luxury, and ease, and money-making; when 
she meekly took the opiates with which the great 
criminal stupified her love of learning, her love of 
freedom, her love of men; when she allowed the ery of 
national glory to drown the voice of true national 
honour, so that even historians were compelled to write 
falsehood, and all national sins were called national 
virtues, lest France should find out her fall ;—was that 
Christian? Was that what Christ would have approved? 
Was that patience the patience of saints, or the patience 
of those who, once men, now whined and grovelled in 
the train of Comus? No, no; there is no Christianity 
in that, but the very contrary. That sort of endurance 
does two things. First, it injures the human race; 
the spirit created in French life by its patience of that 
tyranny crept like a deadly vapour into Huropean 
society, and there was scarcely a great city in Europe 
and America which did not suffer in its literature, in 
its society, in its commercial morality, from the results 
of the base patience of France with an evil government. 
And, secondly, it injures the nation itself. God is 
not a lover of the patience which issues in the de- 
gradation of a people. Do any of you seriously believe 
that He, by the voice of Christ, calls upon men to en- 
dure a rule which has the results which we have seen 
srow up in France; ignorance, indifference to patriot- 
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ism and courage, falsehood, as a means of exciting a 
people whom even their present rulers seem to think in- 
capable of enduring the truth; loss of any man of power 
or invention—a thousand other things? They reap the 
fruits of a vile patience, and though their struggle has 
had many elements of nobleness in it, and though they 
have striven hard to repent, and repentance has pro- 
duced already many elements which belong to a high 
national life; yet the evil of their patience has sunk too 
deep to be crushed out for forty years to come. LHven 
yet France does not seem conscious of its sin—it still 

seems to consider itself as by right a consecrated nation ; 
it cries out against its punishment as wholly unde- 
served. There is but one hope for it, and that is to ° 
feel how vile it has been, and to be content to labour 
steadily to redeem itself, to overcome evil with good. 
But that will take a long time, and those who over here 
are speaking of France now as if she could spring at once 
out of a degraded Past into a perfect Present, and extol 
her now as the first of the nations, and her struggle as 
the noblest thing ever seen in history, are doing her 
a grievous wrong, if their words should have any influ- 
ence upon her; for they are leading her to think that 
she can evade those rigorous laws which make the self- 
redemption of a nation a work twice as long at least 
as its self-degradation. They are trying to persuade 
France that, having been diseased, there are now no 
seeds of disease left in her; that she is again the first 
of nations. It is the worst advice which could possibly 
be given, because it is the most absurd. The country 
needs a long and careful convalescence ; needs to see 
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its evils clearly, and to confess them, and to accept the 
law which says, Nations, like nature, make no leap out 
of unrighteousness into righteousness. To acknowledge 
these things is her only safety ; otherwise we shall have 
the dreadful spectacle of a diseased people proclaiming 
themselves healthy, and again reaping the reward of 
systematic self-deception. She has been patient enough 
under evil; let us see if she can turn to a nobler 
patience—the patient continuance in well-doing. She 
has been long overcome of evil; let us see if she can 
repent, and overcome evil by good. 

And if it isa noble spectacle to watch a man who has 
done much wrong redeeming himself through trust in a 
God who forgives by giving strength to do right, and 
slowly conquering the past; it is a still more glorious 
thing to see the great epic which a nation writes in 
-the action of History when, acknowledging its evil- 
doing, it sets itself steadily down, in divine impatience 
of its past, and in the divine patience of well-doing, to 
build itself up again into righteousness, truth, and 
freedom; enduring the evil which comes on it from 
without, but not enduring any evil within it; bearing 
its punishment with a distinct knowledge of the causes 
of the punishment, but not bearing any longer its 
causes; nay, never resting till it has wrought out of its 
blood the evils by which it fell. That this should be 
the work of France is the prayer of all who love man- 
kind. 

So far for patience and impatience in the case of 
nations and their life. I pass on, now, from nations to 
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men, and apply the same principles. What are the 
limits of patience and impatience in trials ? 

Suppose, after having had an easy life of it for a long 
time, your life becomes a life of real difficulty. A sudden 
hitch in your business sets the whole of your arrange- 
ments in disorder; or a change in the circumstances 
of your family makes your home life a tangled skein 
of trouble; or a new view of what is your duty forces 
you to reconsider your whole position, whatever it 
may be. At first you cannot see your way; a mist in 
which you grope blindly seems to settle down upon your 
judgment and your energy. You are told that you 
must be patient—and it is good advice—that the trial 
comes from God, and that is true. But, put forward in 
this unmodified manner, these sayings may lead you 
into sloth and fatalism. 

There is a noble and ignoble patience, as there is a 
noble and ignoble impatience. And the way to find 
where to be patient and where to be impatient is to con- 
sider what is avoidable and unavoidable. Our difficulty, 
whatever it is, has come; it cannot be set aside without 
giving up the battle of life. But it may be met with 
the most violent impatience. We may cry outat it, be 
furious with it, accuse God of unfairness, spend our 
anger with it upon others, make our dependants and 
our home miserable with our ill-temper, and so turn 
by our base impatience the good which God intended 
the difficulty to do us into evil, and, having made it evil, 
be overcome by the evil. That is miserable, and un- 
worthy of the human nature that Christ has glorified. 
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In this case, then, patience is demanded of us. The 
thing is there—its presence cannot be got rid of. It 
is the part of a man after God’s own heart to accept the 
difficulty, and to endure as much of it as is unavoidable, 
saying, I have had good at the hands of God, shall I 
not now bear evil quietly ? I will take my pain as well 
as my pleasure as coming from His loving hands. 

That spirit is the spirit of noble patience. And 
what is the result? The result of the base impatience 
of which we spoke is that the atmosphere of life becomes 
more stormy and turbid. We add our own inner dis- 
turbance to the outward trouble, and our judgment 
becomes blind, and our strength ebbs away, in fruitless 
and petulant excitement. On the other hand, the result 
of the noble patience is that the spirit becomes calm, 
and the calm of the spirit spreads to the intellect. We 
wait, not inactively, but on the watch—not in despair, 
but in faith in God; we believe He has sent this thing 
for our good and our growth, and, waiting thus, the 
atmosphere begins to grow clearer, a point of hght 
appears, we see a possible path out of our difficulty ; and 
then,—since our judgment is fully awake, and has kept 
its presence of mind and calmness, since our strength 
has not been exhausted with frantic anger, but kept 
latent till it can find room to act—then noble im- 
patience begins to do its work. Having borne the 
inevitable, and accepted it, we have no notion now of 
bearing what we can avoid. Full of trust in God, we 
attack the evils and confusion the difficulty has brought 
upon us with quick impatience. It is a disgrace that 
these should overcome us: but that we should overcome 
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their evil by good, by determined work, by resolution to 
follow conscience, by the good humour which conquers 
misfortune by ignoring its power to depress energy, is the 
nobility of a child of God; and God smiles at the pas- 
sionate eagerness which we employ, and is delighted 
when, chafing at resistance, we knit our teeth together, 
and go up to the breach again and again, resolved to 
win our way. ‘This is the impatience which is great. 

And observe that it is not a quality which belongs 
to the man who allows the base impatience to overcome 
him. He cannot do this kind of work. He has spent 
all his force in dashing his head against the unavoid- 
able, and even when he is shown a way out of his diffi- 
culty, he has no spirit left to take it. He has become 
the victim of what he calls Fate—that convenient term 
which so many use to excuse their weakness and to 
pardon their sloth. 

Take, again, some other phases of the same question. 
A man has got into a position in life when all the cir- 
cumstances which surround him conspire to degrade him 
and become his tyrants. Heisamember of Parliament 
and his party or his constituents demand of him that he 
should vote or speak their will. Some time ago, he 
agreed with them, and was elected. But he has changed 
his opinions, and, in voting with his party, he forfeits his 
sense of freedom of thought, and, in speaking for certain 
measures, he is lying to himself. He inwardly chafes 
against the tyranny of ‘fate’; but, he says, I must be 
patient, and bide my time. If I say I have changed my 
views, my party willabandon me, and by-and-by I shall 
lose my seat. I may lose my position in society—I may 
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be forced to give up my place under Government ; and, 
like France, to avoid trouble, to enjoy wealth, he sub- 
mits, and calls it patience. Patience, indeed! it is a 
patience which will end in a ruined truth and an un- 
worthy manhood. What he wants is impatience with 
the trickery, and self-deception, and falsehood of such a 
life—such an impatience as will irritate him till he finds 
truthfulness. 

Or a young gir! is called upon by her parents to obey 
them, and to marry a man whom she despises or dis- 
likes with justice—one of those not uncommon sacrifices 
when Christian parents make their children pass through 
the fire to Moloch, and go about in society, enraptured 
with their success—thinking, when the sale of the slave is 
over and the money chinks in their palm, that they have 
accomplished the greatest good, when in reality they 
have murdered a soul, and sown, it may be, the first seed 
of their daughter’s dishonour. God looks down on no 
baser deed upon this earth. She is told that she will 
have all things she needs—wealth, position, luxury, 
society, at her feet—these things will heal the hurt her 
honour feels, these will console her for the loss of the 
freedom of the heart, these will supply her with a higher 
happiness than that which comes of mutual respect and 
mutual love in marriage. 

There are those who wilfully accept that, who place 
themselves in the position of the nation who submits to 
the tyrant’s rule because of material comforts. Verily, 
they have their reward. But it is a dreadful thing for 
the others, who still retain freshness and truth of heart, 
and youthful contempt for contemptible things, to obey, 
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in this vile thing, their parents. Submission is coun- 
selled to them ; they are sometimes impiously told that 
the will of their parents is in this the will of God, and 
that they must endure. It is a trial, says some hypo- 
crite, and it must be borne with patience. But that is 
a lie; no one should be deceived in this matter. Re- 
sistance is your duty here, refusal to obey. You will 
have need of patience; but it will be of patience in con- 
tradiction for the sake of right; impatience of the evil 
counselled, indignant repudiation of the doing of a he 
being the will of God, or of the sacrifice of the honour 
of the heart being a trial which He demands from His 
child. When this trial comes on you, be not overcome 
with its evil. 

Of course, if the vile thing has been done; if, betrayed 
by weakness or terror, or the refined torture so often 
and so consistently applied by mothers—for how cruel 
some of these mothers can be, when love of money or 
rank has turned their hearts to stone, would almost 
lead us to laugh at natural affection as an absurd sen- 
timentalism—any poor soul has taken up this degrada- 
tion, and wakes too late to find that she has a soul and 
a heart, then the thing, being unavoidable, must be 
bor newith patience, but not with that ignoble patience 
which gives up the hope of making any good out of life, 
or kills pain in desperate pleasure, or subsides into 
a fruitless apathy. Things may be very bad, but they 
are never so bad that no victory cannot be got out of 
them; and if there should be endurance of the inevit- 
able, there ought also to be impatience against the 
paralysing effects of such a fate. It is our duty then to 
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say, Iwill submit to the natural punishment of my wrong- 
doing, but I will not submit to that which I can avoid. 
I will not permit my power of loving to be frozen, my 
sympathy with others to be slain. I will not be patient 
with myself when I feel inclined to sink down into in- 
activity of thought or of doing good; I will not allow 
scorn of life to master me, nor give up my duties because 
every step I make in them is marked by blood. Patient 
under punishment, I will be impatient towards good. 
Submitting to the unavoidable, I will overcome the 
temptation to evil it brings with it. I will take advan- 
tage of every ray of light, of every touch of joy in my 
sorrow, to win my way into likeness to God. I have 
been overcome of evil—with my Saviour’s help I will 
overcome evil with good. 

Lastly, take, as one more example of the limits of 
patience and impatience, the trial of Doubt. There are 
those over whom doubt passes like a swift cloud in 
a breezy summer day. It casts a rapid shadow, and 
departs to make the sunshine of faith more happy. 
But there are others so constituted that they cannot 
avoid doubt. They can scarcely pass on into any higher 
religious condition without going through its pain. It 
settles down on life like a wintry fog on a moor that 
it makes desolate. And there are many who cannot 
bear it with any patience. They ask God with indigna- 
tion why they are disturbed ; they complain bitterly of 
the circumstances of their life which have taken away 
from them their early faith; they become querulous or 
passionate with their inner trouble ; God has not treated 
them fairly, they say. A great deal of that is base im- 
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patience, and it is certain to become base and degrading 
if it is allowed to get the upper hand. 

The truth is, having a certain character, we must 
submit to the results of that character. We cannot 
change the original temper of our nature without spoil- 
ing our nature; and it is impossible for some of us 
without spiritual suicide to attain immediately the 
easy peace of others. It is our business then, to accept 
with patient endurance the necessities of our educa- 
tion, to submit to the fact that we must reach truth 
through a hard battle with falsehood. We can do that 
if we believe that God has sent us doubt in order to tell 
us that there is somewhere before us a higher form of 
truth than we have yet attained, and to send us forth in 
its pursuit, and in the pursuit to grow strong of soul and 
clear of intellect. To persevere in that contest, to believe 
that light will come if we persevere, is the patience in 
doubt which ennobles the soul. But often doubt has other 
results. It tires out the soul, and the love of truth falls 
asleep as it pursues truth; it bids us doubt no longer, 
but deny; for doubt loves to cast itself out by the 
stronger evil of Atheism. Other temptations also come 
along with it. Some take a religious form, and bid us 
hush up our doubt lest we lose our faith, which is like 
a doctor who should tell us to ignore our disease lest 
we should lose our health. Others take a worldly 
form, and bid us drown all these importunate ques- 
tions in pleasure and excitement. Others counsel us 
to get away from the circle where these things take 
their rise, and live in a set, gray life, where nothing will 
disturb the soul. All say, Pass into denial, or repress 
the free movement and uncontent of the heart. But 
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the first mutilates the man by killing the spirit, and 
the second reduces him to anautomaton. Against these 
temptations our heart ought to rise in revolutionary 
impatience, and claim with its freedom all the difficulties 
and effort of a free man who is resolved to work out 
his life and to grow into power, not only in his own 
strength, but in His, who is our Brother, and our 
Saviour ; who has told us that we shall know the truth, 
and that the truth shall make us free. Be impatient 
to know it, and do not fancy that you shall know it 
without trouble or in a hurry. You must go through 
darkness to light, through error to truth. Others may 
have an easy life of it, but a higher work is laid out for 
you, and your preparation will be difficult in proportion 
to the greatness of your duties. Because you are 
troubled, are you going to bury your life and all its 
future in a napkin, and fold your hands in ignoble 
patience upon the tomb of your higher self? No, accept 
the trial with the patience which produces labour; but 
attack the temptations which accompany the trial with 
all the impatience of a man who cannot rest till he has 
found Truth. And God will help you; the spirit of 
Him who on earth was of such exquisite patience in 
the trial God sent Him to endure, and of such mighty 
impatience with wrong-doing and oppression; who 
wrought with the patience of impatience against the 
temptations which vainly lured Him into the patience 
of cowardice, or sloth, or ease—will be with you in 
your effort, and you shall be victorious through Christ 
Jesus. It shall be said of you by the great Judge, He 
was not overcome of evil, but overcame evil with good. 
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[April 21, 1872.] 
TAKE NO THOUGHT FOR THE MORROW. 


‘Take therefore no thought for the morrow: for the morrow shall 
take thought for the things of itself.’—Matt. vi. 34. 


Tue first and most striking mark of all men who can 
lay claim to a high rank as prophets is their common 
sense. The essential difference of the prophet is, that 
he is conscious of truth, and that, in passionate desire 
to utter it, because of his love of it, he loses all thought 
of self and of worldly aims. And as long as he is faithful 
to this character, his utterances are characterised by 
that clear penetration into things which is the highest 
form of common sense. But he is not always true to 
his nature, and whenever he speaks for the sake of self- 
reputation, or for the sake of astonishing others; when- 
ever, for the sake of amusing himself with the play of 
his imagination which is always a vivid one, he allows 
himself to run riot in vision; whenever, for the sake of 
making experiments with his intellect which is usually 
quick, he runs riot in paradox; whenever he does these 
things, and nearly all the prophets have been betrayed 
at times into one or other—his insight is then troubled 
with the mists of self, he ceases to see truth clearly, 
and he begins to talk nonsense. 
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But when he speaks in a firm belief that God speaks 
through him, and has at the same time a lofty idea of 
God; when he speaks with the restraining motive in 
him that all he says must be said for the good of man; 
when he speaks direct from his own heart, trusting his 
own instincts as divine; when neither the fear of man 
nor the praise of man touch him; when truth appears 
to shine so ineffably beautiful that life without her 
smile upon her servant would be hateful; and when, 
loving truth, he is true to himself as her apostle—then 
the first characteristic which we mark in his words is 
their profound common sense; and the mark of that 
prophetic common sense is that it says things which 
make life easier to live, and which make it easier to 
help others; and it does this because it gets down to the 
roots of things. 

Take one of Christ’s sayings as an example. Two 
brothers fought about their inheritance, and one laid 
their quarrel before Him. He answered ‘Man, who 
made me a ruler and judge over you?’ He refused 
to settle their dispute, but he said, going to the root of 
their dispute, ‘Take heed, and beware of covetousness.’ 
There is Christ rushing swiftly to the centre of things. 
And his reply, if we took it to heart, would settle a 
thousand difficulties. There is nothing which makes 
such infinite worry in the world as questions concerning 
property. We ask, How shall I act in this money 
business of mine, shall I give so much up; how much 
shall I retain? how shall I advise my friend to act 
about this will or that lease? how shall I keep my hands 
clean, or my friend’s, and yet be honest to myself? 
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And we modify and modify, and set cases, and take 
circumstances into consideration, till we are utterly 
confused, and tumble into the gulf of chancery, or into 
the gulf of dishonesty. 

But if we should say to ourselves, when one of these 
questions arises, ‘My soul, take heed, and beware of 
covetousness,’ and act in the spirit of that text, as 
conscience tells us to act when first touched by it, we 
should find our way clear, and we know we should. 
That is what I mean by the prophetic common sense. 
One gets down by it to the roots of things; judgment 
in difficult cases is made easy, life easier, and we are so 
freed from inner wrong and outward shame that we can 
help others without the drawback of self-torment or 
self-reproach. 

That is the way, when they are true, that all prophets 
speak. It was common sense of this kind that gave 
Mohammed his vast influence. It was the same sort of 
thing in Isaiah which made his words about the fate of 
cities as true for European as for Jewish and Gentile 
cities of his time. He did not talk about the particular 
circumstances of their politics or their crimes. He laid 
down the great primary laws of a nation’s life, and said, 
‘Disobey those, and the lions shall wander over your 
ruins; obey them, and the kings of the earth shall do 
homage to you;’ and what he said is just as true for 
London and Berlin and Paris as it was for Jerusalem 
and Tyre and Babylon. That I call common sense. 
Men are entangled in an infinite web of events, opinions, 
prejudices, and passions, of the traditions of the past 
and the hopes of the future ; and when they are called 
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upon to act at some moment, and to act at once, every 
one of these things makes appeal to them, and asks for 
consideration. To be able to go right through all these 
interlacing lines to the one principle which gives the 
right clue for noble action is to have common sense. 
No one ever did that like Christ. It is that which, 
looking on him only as a man, places Him at the top of 
the prophets. It is the way He has of | going straight 
down to the centre, and for the time neglecting all out- 
ward aspects of the thing, which is so surprising, so 
new, and which more than all else makes one pronounce 
Him, from the intellectual point of view alone, as divine. 
Weare impressed with the feeling of one who habitually 
dwelt in the midst of the simple springs of things, who 
saw and abode in central truth. Other prophets get 
absurd, wild in theory, exaggerated in statement, are 
one-sided, or afraid of seeming to contradict themselves. 
He never falls into these errors, as far as I can see. It 
is ineffably simple common sense, and I confess, from 
this point of view alone (and I do not forget in saying 
this, the deep worship and love I owe Him in other 
points of view), His sayings give me the profoundest in- 
tellectual pleasure. One cannot help sometimes smiling 
with real delight at the way in which all sophistries, 
and traditional absurdities, and casuistry, and maxims 
hoary with folly, and pompous nonsense, are quietly 
put aside, and the clear truth of the matter so placed 
before us that in delight we cry, ‘That is it; how 
simple it is; how is it that I did not see it before?’ 
It is vivid common sense, and there is no instance of it 
so good as the sentence whereby he settled the contro- 
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versies of centuries about the observance of the Sabbath, 
when he said, ‘The Sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath.’ 

In matters of the heart it was just the same. By 
some quick human power, He saw the right thing to do, 
and did it with unhesitating courage and rapidity. 
Do you remember the woman taken in adultery, and the 
difficulty in which the priests thought to place Christ ? 
How would you have got out of the puzzle? I never 
read the account without delight in the intellectual in- 
sight with which the Saviour saw the best thing to say 
and the way to say it; without a far deeper delight in 
the way in which He went home at the same time to 
the hearts of the Pharisees to their shame and repent- 
ance, or to the heart of the woman to kindle her soul 
into love, and to redeem her life. He looked on her, 
and knew that forgiveness would break her heart with 
the penitence of a new life; and in absolute trust of 
her, and in absolute fearlessness of what men might 
say of his forgiveness, said—and there is no one to 
whose heart it does not go home—‘ Hath no man con- 
demned thee? Nay, Lord. Neither do I condemn thee. 
Go, and sin no more.’ 

But all this kind of speaking and acting, and the 
high element in it, 1s exactly that which the world does 
not see as common sense, because most men looking 
through the spectacles which their own special habits 
“have coloured, judge of things, not from principles, but 
from the maxims of their own business. For the most 
part that which society calls common sense is common 
foolishness; its judgments make life more difficult ; its 
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maxims and laws continually limit our power to help 
others. It judges according to self-interest, and at once 
it becomes wrong to assist others; it judges by investi- 
gating the outside of things, remedies this or that little 
point; and a few days after the whole difficulty is as bad 
as ever. It judges all cases by a fixed code of morals, 
and it drives thousands into immorality. It hates the 
prophet’s common sense, and chiefly because it knows 
that if the saying of the prophet be good sense, it has 
been talking nonsense. 

My text is one of these common-sense sayings, and 
just because it is so it disturbs the foolish people. It is 
a favourite ground of attack on which the uneducated 
infidel displays his powers. What! he says, not think 
about the morrow? How are matters, then, to go on? 
What sort of practical teaching is this which would 
make us all idlers or recluses, and put an end to pro- 
gress? Well, it might be worth his while to ask 
what Christ meant by ‘take no thought;’ and it is 
pretty plain from the context, even in the English 
version, that He did not mean that one was never to 
think about the future, but that one was not to be over 
anxious or worried about it; and it is still more plain, 
when one reads the Greek word, that this was the 
meaning. But, putting that aside, there still remains 
a radical difference between the two views of life, that 
of the world, that of Christ. One says, life consists 
in being ceaselessly active, in continued consideration 
of the morrow, in putting one’s oar into every possible 
boat, in hurry, in anxious effort—and its ground is that 
nothing will be done unless man does it, and that 
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each of us have a very short time to do anything in. 
The other says that life consists in being active, but 
also in mingling activity with quiet, in not worrying 
too much about the morrow, for the morrow will take 
thought for the things of itself; in receiving as much as 
in acting, in recreation as well as in work ; in avoiding 
haste; in doing what one has to do to-day, and not con- 
fusing one’s work with anxieties for the future; in not 
interfering too much; in knowing when to let things 
go, and work themselves out; in waiting sometimes with 
hands folded till the right moment comes for work ; 
in trusting the present impulse, and not enquiring after 
its results in a future unknown to us. This was a 
view of life which Christ evidently thought—and, re- 
member, it includes great and consistent activity in the 
present—of the greatest importance, for he sets it forth 
three times in the Sermon on the Mount, and every 
time with a different reason, as if He would say, ‘ Why, 
there are endless reasons in the constitution of things 
for this advice.’ It is not, therefore, wonderful at all 
to me, though I suppose it would be so to those who 
attack this statement, that nearly all the greatest men 
of the world, and certainly those who have done the 
best work—men like Goethe and Shakspeare, like 
Humboldt and Faraday, like Pericles and Washington, 
Socrates and Erasmus, and a hundred others, have 
adopted the principle contained in it ag the rule of 
their life, and as the embodiment of the common-sense 
view of life. 

The grounds on which these men founded it were 
much the same—natural differences being allowed for— 
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as those which Christ put forward. They were mainly 
belief in God, and in the immortality of personal life. 
With Christ they took a finer form, one which not only 
satisfied the intellect, but appealed to and comforted the 
heart. He spoke of God’s Fatherhood which, without 
us, knew our needs and took more care of us than we 
could take of ourselves; a care that not only watched. 
for persons but for the wider interests of the whole of 
Man. What need to make such ado, to wear away life 
in gnawing trouble and spoil the charm of it—if charm 
should be—when infinite all-powerful love was at the 
helm? God clothed the grass of the field in beauty 
which perished in a night. How much more, He asked, 
will He clothe you, oh ye of little faith. 

But He spoke not only of a Father without us, but 
of one within us, who dwelt in us and worked through 
us, so that when we were not too egotistic, or tvo 
anxious, too mistrustful of our instincts, or too con- 
ceited of our work—we might truly consider that the 
thoughts and impulses which came to us, we knew not 
how, were the thoughts of God and impulses from Him ; 
and boldly, without troubling ourselves with anxieties 
about the future, throw them into form at once, knowing 
that He would take care of the results. 

Another ground had to do with our personal educa- 
tion and the education of all. It was that we were im- 
mortal in God. It was true our time here was short, but 
there was endless time before us. We need not be 
disturbed or hurried in our work on ourselves or on 
others. We could afford to do things, and to learn them 
with the slowness which makes them sweet and strong, 
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for our training here was but the beginning of an eternal 
progress. These were the grounds on which He bids 
us not trouble ourselves too much about the morrow; 
on which He checked the hurry and anxiety with which 
we drove life into weariness. 

And now, having established the grounds on which 
the principle of the text is founded, I will take them 
with us while I show that to accept the saying asa 
rule of life, makes life easier, and that it makes work for 
others surer, wiser, better, and more joyous. It makes 
life easier; and the ease is noble ease. In England 
we dread to be bored, and it is unpleasant, while a mist 
seems to gather round us, to hear a dull voice humming 
like a machine, and feel like a piece of cloth ina fulling 
mill; but it is more dreadful still: to have the talent of 
boring oneself, to sit in a mist of one’s own creating, to 
hear the dull voices of fear of the future, of egotism, of 
conscience in a cranky humour, of anxieties, of our 
own poor claims to fame, making a noise like angry flies 
in multitudes within us. It is to have life battered and 
torn asunder, so that no joy is left init. It is a shock- 
ing thing to carry one’s own bore within oneself, and 
not to be able to shut the door upon him. And it is 
essentially foolish, for then we are unable to manage the 
present for thinking of the future. The present needs 
our whole energy, and half has gone to fight the ills of 
to-morrow. It may want especially our imagination, 
and that we have detailed off to the invention of possible 
conjunctures of events; it wants our will, and we are 
wasting that in vain wishes—the worst work (except 
we do it for pure amusement) to which we can put our 
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will: it wants our health, and we are losing sleep from 
anxiety, and irritating our nerves with fancied ills. It 
is not common sense. 

Put your whole force into the work of to-day, not 
troubling about the next day. If you do that you will 
not at least be troubled by the anxieties about work 
which ought to have been done in the past; and you 
will be free from all back trouble when the morrow 
comes. And if it is duty you do, it will arrange itself 
rightly in the world, for others and for you. Take no 
thought for its morrow—it will take thought for itself, 
for we live in a world over which God rules, and He 
will not let anything which is right turn out badly. It 
is true we may fail, but He will not allow our failure to 
bring ruin to the cause of Man, though it may spoil our 
own life for a time. But even then—though none on 
this account can say that I encourage failure, since 
failure is naturally abhorrent to us—even then there is 
so much time before us that we need not despair. In 
kindlier weather, in a brighter world, we may repair the 
past, resume the half-written life, reknit the broken web, 
accomplish the love which duty here forbad. For we 
abide for ever, and we have a Father yho will not let us 
fail for ever. 

With what directness, what simplicity, with what 
concentration, what joy, might we not work in the 
present if we did not waste so much time in fears of 
a future which is in the hands of God. 

Again, we spend far too much anxiety (even when 
we are without these imaginary fears), providing for | 
the future of our family, our house, our work. No one 
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will think that I say we should not do what we can 
for our families and their comfort. But now-a-days it 
is carried so far by many that all pleasure is ravished 
from the present. They take so much thought for these 
matters that life is as much stripped of joy as a tree of 
leaves in winter. There is no time left for anything 
beyond business, so incessantly does the shadow of the 
future fall on life. Iam sure that this disease of un- 
remitting work is becoming a serious evil in this country 
—men during the whole year toiling at making money 
for twelve hours évery day, going home wearied, only 
to eat and sleep—for joy, and recreation, and whole- 
some pleasure, and delight in nature, and in books, are 
perishing, and with them, for want of use, the faculties 
to enjoy. If business men and others could only learn 
the spirit of this text, ‘ Take no thought for the morrow,’ 
no one can say how much happier might England be. 

- Then, again, the morbid consideration of results, the 
asking oneself always ‘why,’ and ‘to what end, takes 
away the power of rapid action. Of course, we are often 
bound to be cautious, but to be always cautious is to be 
a dull and an unlovable and pedantic man. The men 
who walk the world as if all the grass in it were sown 
with daggers, and never, when the happy moment 
comes, saddle it and ride away at full gallop—are 
the true fools of life. Many a time we must act 
promptly, without taking thought, or we lose our act 
and our chance for ever. There are hours when truth 
calls us to speak it at once and boldly, when a wrong 
needs immediate vindication, when a friend has to be 
defended on the instant. To do it at once is all in all, 
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but we have got the habit of taking thought, and our 
opportunity slips by ; another does the work, and we are 
disgraced. To do it without modification, with the heat 
of the hour in our act, is to do it nobly (if there is a 
little too much violence in it, that does not make much 
matter); it is cold-bloodedness which is the shame when 
truth or love are at stake. The more you think, at such 
times, of to-morrow the more stupid is your act, even 
if, after hesitation, you get the chance of doing it. 
Indeed, the act is spoilt; for enthusiasm, taken fresh, 
is good and delightful; left till to-morrow, it grows 
stale and faded, forced and ridiculous. 

Tuere are times, then, when impulse is all in all, 
and delay is vile. Seize to-day, do not let yourself fail 
to-day, for in things such as those I speak of, we have 
nothing to do with to-morrow. If we perish in defending 
truth and love; if we lose the world in a witness to 
honour, we perish well, and our loss is gain. The one 
hateful, dreadful thing is not to have the heart to act 
and speak quickly then. If we have, we are at the top 
of good fortune, no matter what happens. For when 
our heart and head are both dancing with life, what 
better thing can we enjoy, or be? ‘ Who loves no more, 
and errs no more, his only place is the grave.’ 

Again, in our everyday work, we take thought for 
the morrow in another foolish way. We ask too much 
what the world will say, how it will sneer at this book, 
or blame that sermon, or hiss that speech, or pass by 
our creation without a word. That is finally to place 
our whole creative life in the hands of others and to 
be their slave. It really matters very little what the 
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world says now, if the thing said or published be in 
itself good. If it be so, it will tell some time or other ; 
if it be not good, why, the sooner it meets its fate the 
better for us. . Why not say to yourself, ‘God speaks in 
me if I am faithful to right ; at least, I know I am sent 
here to say or do something by Him. It may be very 
little, but I will try to make it plain, and He will look 
after its success. If I see its success, that will be very 
pleasant; if I do not, He will make me worthy to do 
better by-and-by. Any way, I shall not alter what I 
think right, for any blame, or praise, or scorn on the 
part of the world and its critics. I am not accountable 
to them. To my own Master I stand or fall, and my 
Master is God.’ As to whining at not succeeding, and 
worrying ourselves about fate and ill-luck, we must take 
our knocks in life like men and women who have some 
courage and cheerfulness; and if fate stand in our way, 
and will not move, it is not a bad plan to go out of its 
way and take up another road. What we call fate is 
simply the universe telling us we have taken a wrong 
path, and that we had better make haste and find 
another. Everything goes down before a healthy human 
will which believes in God, and does not worry about 
the morrow, and the world soon comes round to our 
side if we let it know that it is not our master. 

If you want, therefore, to produce good work, do not 
think too much of what the world will say to-morrow. 
Do and speak, as if you felt that God was revealing 
something through you, and your mind will be healthy 
and cheerful; and, being so, you will have power to do 
your best. I like what Goethe said, ‘I love the cheer- 
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ful man the best among my friends; for he who cannot 
show himself and keep himself at his best is certainly 
- not one of the best.’ 

Again, there is a special class who fail foolishly for 
this reason. They are those who have power to tell _ 
the world something, and who go through life writing, 
or painting, or working, but who are so mortally afraid 
of failure or responsibility that they never put it to the 
public touch to win or lose. No one can help being 
very sorry for such persons. For brooding over their 
own works, it grows upon them that they have great 
genius, and they become exacting of praise, and con- 
sumed by self-consciousness.: They make excessive claims 
which irritate others, and the irritation they cause reacts 
upon themselves to embitter them. They have a latent 
consciousness that they have mnoéf genius, and this 
grows till it becomes the poison of existence. They 
dread lest the world should find out what they suspect, 
they fear to prove it to themselves by letting the day- 
light play upon their work. So they live and die un- 
heard, becoming more languid and more exacting; 
highly cultivated, yet unable to enjoy; ambitious and 
aspiring, yet making both a curse through fear. 

How great would be their deliverance if they could 
take no thought for the morrow, but let it take thought 
for the things of itself. . They would soon find out what 
they could do; and when the first disappointment was 
over of discovering that they were not Shakespeare, or 
Titian, or Bacon, and when they had recognized their 
limits, then the power of giving form to something, of 
having given birth to a child or two who might help the 
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world a little, however poor they were, would bring 
them pleasure, life, energy, a new start, and power to 
do better. Yes, to speak to the world, we must have 
youth and courage of heart enough to trust the moment, 
to get rid of thoughts by immediate expression, once 
we have got them complete. It is miserable to keep all 
our feelings and ideas laid by in the box of our own 
mind. They get mouldy, and they make the atmosphere 
so diseased that we have no energy to push on to new 
lands. Rather get rid of them, cast off your slough every 
day, and leave it there for your foes and your critics to 
chatter and wrangle over if they will. You will not hear 
them; you have put on a new skin, and gone on to 
wander, with a new life in your heart and young again, 
through a new kingdom. We ought to be new born 
every day, if we could, and work on subjects while they 
are fresh: we ought to live with thoughts enslaved 
neither by yesterday, nor by to-morrow, for we know 
that both are in the hands of God. 

It is wonderful how this lore of life makes work for 
others easier. Free from anxiety, from hurry, from 
thoughts of what the world will say, we are at liberty 
to help other people ; not brooding on self, we can think 
of our fellow-men. And we are so cheerful and so 
young, and so full of life, that we can give our help ina 
healthy, practical, good-tempered, pleasant manner, so 
that people are glad to be helped by us, and the help 
itself does not weaken but give strength. We believe 
in God so much that others are unconsciously lured into 
believing in Him also, and become happier through 
faith in a Father who they begin to feel is taking 
care of them and their future. 
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And, lastly, we do not trouble ourselves too much 
about the future of our children and our friends or of 
the world. These things are not altogether in our 
hands. They are in His hands as well, who is our 
Father, and who knows the needs of all, without whom 
not a sparrow falls to the ground. We need not make 
so much ado about our children or our friends. Educate 
them from day to day, but do not over press them, for 
you may rob them of that best part of their education 
which comes to them from God, and often comes when 
they are doing nothing. Let them have the blessing 
of lying fallow now and then. There is plenty of time 
for their education; have they not immortality before 
them, and is not God their Father ? 

And as to the education of the world of men, as to 
our desperate anxieties about the future of the race ; 
we often take too much thought about it. There are 
those who, denying God and denying immortality, can- 
not leave the world alone for a moment lest it should go 
wrong, nor themselves lest in the short fifty or sixty 
years they have, they should not get all the knowledge 
they can; and, indeed, it is no wonder they are so anxious 
when they think they have so short a time to live. But 
we have God and Immortality ; we need not think with 
the modern Stoic, who denies immortal life, that every 
instant of our stay here is due to work for Man; we need 
not think, with the modern Epicurean, that if we do not 
snatch all joy while we are young, we shall be deserted 
of joy and deprive man of so much joy. There are 
millions of years of work and joy before us and before 
mankind. We can take our time. 

@ 2 
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And I doubt if the work of the world is done so well 
with all this tinkering; and if this pressure and hurry 
does not spoil its own ends. The twelve hours in the 
day system never pays. People cannot take in learning 
by wholesale, nor can it be received except at certain 
times. To hasten the training of a mind is the last 
folly ; to hasten the training of the mind of mankind is 
equal folly. It wants a little idleness, a little leisure 
to enable it to grow and to learn. It needs, like each 
of us, to wait while it works, to rest by the wayside as 
it goes to the goal, to pluck the innocent pleasures ot 
each day from the fields and hedgerows, and get what 
happiness God gives it. Hlse you may educate the 
world to the very last, but it will be so dull that people 
will die of it, and beg for death if it delay. 

Do not torment yourself about the future of the world, 
for God has not forgotten humanity. If He lives we 
need not be in such a hurry about its progress. All we 
have to do is to do our work steadily among men, and 
for men, and to believe that it is God who does the 
work in us, and is helping the world through us. We 
have nothing to boast of while we do it, and we do it 
all the better because we are happy, and at liberty to 
enjoy—first because we haveeno fears for the future of 
the race, and, secondly, because we are sure that our 
work will do good, for it is God who works it in us. 
The fate of Man is in a Father’s hands, and it is safe 
there. Take no over thought for the morrow of mankind, 
for it will take thought for the things of itself. 


That is one side of the whole question. But it is a 
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view which, dwelt on thus exclusively, may be grievously 
mistaken. It is necessary, then, to dwell on the other 
side. One plain objection may be made. It may be 
said by some that it is a view calculated to lead men 
into imprudence, careless licence, to live only in the 
present, forgetting the great interests of mankind. But 
that could not be truly said, if they considered the 
grounds on which I based the opinions—faith in God 
and in immortality. For he who believes in a Father 
of Goodness cannot run into an immoral licence, and he 
who believes in immortality cannot live only for the 
present, or forget the responsibilities of immortality. 
The very faiths which enable him to live joyfully in the 
present, which free him from over-anxiousness about 
the future, are also powerful to make him live for the 
future and provide for it by thought and act. But as 
I dwelt only on the first side, I will dwell on the other 
now. 

It is plain that when Christ said, ‘Take no thought 
for the morrow,’ He did not mean that to embrace the 
whole of life, or of his teaching on the subject. Once, 
twice, thrice, He laid it down, so important did He 
think it; but He intended it to be taken in connection 
with other phrases as strong on the other side. ‘I must 
work the works of Him that sent me while it is day; the 
night cometh, when no man can work.’ It did not then 
mean, Do not work in the present for the future, but do 
not spoil your work in the present by over-care for a 
future not in your hands; it did not mean, do not look 
forward for yourself, nor consider how your acts now will 
bear on time to come; but it did mean, do not let anxiety, 
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care for meat and drink and the visible things of life, 
so crowd and disturb your mind that you cannot give 
that free, wise, happy, sober, unfearful consideration to 
the education of yourself, your children, your nation, 
and mankind, that is most noble ina man. It did not 
mean, think only of yourself and your joy, but, have 
your view so free from self-trouble that you may think 
for others, your life so full of joyous freedom that you 
may be able to act with unfettered energy for others. 

That was its meaning taken with the other side of 
Christ’s view of life added to it. We are, therefore, to 
consider the future, to take thought for the morrow, 
just as much as we are not to over-consider the future, 
not to take over-thought for the morrow. 

We must take thought for ourselves. We have a 
future on which we should think continually. It is the 
mark of the prize of our high calling in Christ Jesus ; 
and that is union for ever with the All Good; to be 
perfect even as our Father is perfect. That is our 
future, our ideal, and we should fill the present with 
the power of its thought. The soul is sanctified by such 
a belief in the future ; the very dream of such a destiny 
keeps us noble; children of light, we walk in the light. 
Sin becomes more hateful ; goodness dearer; our gaze at 
truth more steady ; our faithfulness to truth more reso- 
lute. We feel already hidden in God, and we cannot 
be false to the secrets of His pavilion. And it keeps us 
joyous as well as righteous ; joyous in a nobler way than 
the Epicurean knew. For we,as he could not, keep our 
joy through all the miseries of life. Sorrow cannot 
overwhelm us, nor trial crush, nor sin injure us into 
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despair ; for, beyond the sadness, we are conscious of a 
vast joy ; in the trial the strength of a new life belongs 
to us ; beyond the ignorance of the meaning of both trial 
and sorrow, we look to.a knowledge in which we shall 
be blest; beyond the sin of failure we see, after our 
- repentance, eternal victory. We may be sorrowful, but 
we also always rejoice; we may be overthrown, but it is 
but for a time; we rise again with the Apostle’s cry 
on our lips, ‘Thanks be to God who always causeth 
triumph in Christ Jesus.’ 

And hidden in these thoughts we live, striving at 
least to make every moment of the present tell upon 
oui future; to lose the use of no trial; to catch every 
seed of knowledge; to secure the good of every victory 
over sin which may bring us nearer to God; to watch 
for every ray of light; to develop every germ of life that 
may make us fitter, when the time comes, to live in the 
uncreated light of truth, to enjoy the intensest life of 
Him who is the Life of All. 

If we can do that, we shall be able, in such a patient 
self-education in the life of Christ, to care for our 
future and yet to reach His want of care for the morrow ; 
to trust to our impulses, to surrender ourselves to joy. 
We shall have no anxiety for the future, because we 
live for the future in the present, for the present is 
walking with God. 

For our children, for all whom we love, in what way 
should we consider for their future? It is scarcely 
needful, perhaps, to advise parents to provide for their 
children’s good, but we provide too often in a bad 
way for them. The world is too much with us, as 
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we look forward for our children. We educate them 
that they may make a show in the world, that they 
may learn how to make money quickly, or to spend 
it flashingly; that they may pay money its due 
honour. Some teach them by their own example to 
reverence men for their titles alone, much as if one 
were to love a flower more when one heard its long 
Latin name; others train their children to bow before 
the opinions of society, as if those settled a ques- 
tion ; to mould their voices, manners, and thoughts, their 
very feelings, into the recognised social mould. And 
having made our puppets, we are very pleased, our child 
is educated, a man of the world, a woman of the 
world ; a woman of the world—a glorious goal indeed ! 
No, no, the ends of education should be nobler than 
these, our children’s future higherwhen we think of them. 
They should be trained as those who will have to work 
for Man, and not for themselves, for man’s progress, 
not for their own advance; as those who, having to do 
this, must be able often—for the sake of the truths and 
thoughts on whose support the cause of mankind rests— 
to sacrifice wealth readily, to meet the frown of the 
great fearlessly, to run directly counter, if necessary, to 
all tiie opinions of society, to become so individual that 
not all the laborious monotony for which society is so 
jealous can influence them to love themselves, and to 
have one thought always before them—God is working 
out the redemption of the human race, and our children 
are to find out their place in the work, and take their 
part in it. 

Again, in what way should we labour for the future 
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of our love of husband, wife, or friend? The best way is 
so to live and act that no shame may rest upon our 
future meeting, so to develop all affections that they 
may last, still beautiful, still true, though age may have 
tamed their eagerness and life their mystery, to keep 
them pure, high-minded, faithful as becometh those 
who will be pure and faithful for ever; to watch that 
no small or evil passions enter like wolves into their 
sacred fold, so that when we enter the world of light 
and love and joy—we may, parted from those we love 
on earth, be again at one with them for ever. 

Nor then need we be in such a hurry as we often 
are to know those we love through and through; so 
jealous, so exacting to penetrate their hearts that we 
may enjoy all that is possible, till we are worn out, and 
wear out them, with our demands; for we shall know that 
love is not only for this momentary life, doomed to die 
for ever at the touch of death before it reach full know- 
ledge, but a glory which will outlast time, which we shall 
have throughout eternity, if we are worthy to possess it. 
For the end of all love is that each should so develop the 
other, that they should be nearer and truer to God, and 
more fit to do work for men. These are the highest, the 
truest, motives in love, and they naturally include and 
secure the mutual development of character. 

Again, we ask how should we take thought for the 
morrow of our country. Weare not much of citizens 
if we have not, ere now, by study of our nation’s history, 
by close watching of her present course and the thoughts 
that most influence it, gained some knowledge of her 
wants, of the good things in her that need development, 
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of the evil things that need the sword. And if we have 
done this, and at the same time have been training 
ourselves properly, we ought to have some idea at what 
point, and how, our little bit of energy, our special bit of 
character may be best used to do service to England. 
That at least is the way in which you will best take 
thought for her. You see it is not so easy a thing; 
nothing of the kind is easy, or quickly done. Careful 
reading, quick observance, watchful imagination and 
comparison, steady self-development are all necessary to 
a good result. And the only motive grand enough to 
console you in failure (and you will often seem to fail) is 
the motive also which inspires the greatest amount of 
energy, for it brings with it the greatest amount of hope 
and faith; the motive that God Himself has set you 
here to be a faithful Englishman, that through you 
Hugland may be a worthier and better organ in the 
body of mankind, to perform a part of that great work 
by which God makes mankind, from century to century, 
work out its own perfection. For that see that you 
walk circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise. 

But balance this careful life, this slow preparation, 
by quickness and courage. When a man has gone 
through years of this he ought to be able to take up 
work at once, without fear of responsibility, without 
taking too much thought about it. He ought to be 
able to act quickly on an enthusiastic impulse, to snatch 
the happy moment in all things, and in the swift rush 
of his life, in which he feels that he is carried on the 
top of the wave, to have such joy as he only feels who 
can live as keenly, fully, and intensely as a lark high 
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up in the lonely light of an April morning. For the 
essence of fine life is this, to have taken so much 
thought for the morrow as to be able to take no 
thought for it. 

And, lastly, out of this the step is easy into a still 
higher thoughtfulness; into the abiding hope of a 
wider, into the activity which works towards a more 
glorious, future—the future not of our nation only but of 
the whole race. We have risen from the thoughts that 
cluster round our family and friends to dwell upon our 
country, we pass on in natural progress to those that 
abide upon mankind. He is but a narrow heart who 
does not feel a greater pulse of feeling than patriotism 
sends along his veins, who knows nothing of the mighty 
thrill which the thought of universal mankind awakens, 
no interest in the victories, failures, passions, joys, and 
sorrows of the weary but undaunted Being who has 
toiled towards his goal for so many thousand years, no 
passionate aspiration for his release and his perfection, 
no exalting hope for his new birth. Let this too be one 
of the motives by which we take thought for the morrow. 
Bend your life finally towards doing your part in the 
great deliverance. Walk circumspectly lest you injure 
the progress of humanity, live in its future by hope 
and faith. Soon you will find an enkindling joy pos- 
sessing you which will lift you above all melancholy 
brooding, above all sad anxiety. You will see—and the 
vision will exalt life, intellect, imagination, affections, 
all moral and spiritual powers in you—the last and 
glorious close, when all the human spirits through whose 
work with God mankind has grown into one Being, 
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shall themselves be perfect, and form a perfect Whole. 
And seeing this great Hope as realized, you will say to 
yourself with fulness of joy, ‘I will take no thought for 
the morrow: the morrow shall take thought for the 
things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.’ 


[November 20, 1870.] 
LORD, INCREASE OUR FAITH. 


And the disciples said unto him, Lord, increase our faith.” 
—Luke xvii. 5. 


Everyone has said how unintelligible the world is, and 
how heavy and weary is the burden of this unintelli- 
gibility. But its weariness and its weight are the spurs 
of our curiosity, and our curiosity is the parent of our 
activity. Were not the world unintelligible we should 
not have been intelligent. It is the ceaseless array 
of physical problems, needing solution, which has 
trained the scientific intellect of mankind. It is the 
ceaseless array of mental and moral problems which has 
developed the thoughtfulness of the race. It is the 
ceaseless array of problems about God and His relation 
to mankind which has trained the spiritual life of men; 
and itis these last that come more home to us than 
all the others. We hand over the solution of physical 
and metaphysical difficulties to special bands of scholars, 
and on the whole we accept the answers they give, where 
sufficient proof has been alleged, or we take no trouble 
about them. But the spiritual difficulties touch the 
heart and life of almost every man or woman. They 
claim that each one of us should look into them for our- 
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selves and find, each of us, our own answer. The great 
problem is presented to us, and we hear a voice which 
says—Find my answer, or be devoured by me. 

It is the old story of the Sphinx. The Greek, in his 
grave sad way of looking upon life, beheld it as a struggle 
against the unintelligible. Something was to be dis- 
covered, and if discovered, the fortunate one was master, 
for a time, of Life. Butif nothing were discovered, Life 
as it went on inexorably slew him; and he died, and 
the Greek had no certainty that he should live in the 
future by the mastery of the problem. Even he who 
found a portion of the answer and could make his will 
the victor and not the victim of Life, was doomed to be 
overcome in the end by the undiscovered secret, and 
(Edipus falls into hideous ruin. Fate has its own way 
with him. Yet even in that story we catch a glimpse of a 
higher truth when the tale is finished by an inspired 
poet. The blind old man finds at last relief. The furies 
change their countenance to him, for he understands 

at last the meaning of their inexorable pursuit. He 
understands and dies in peace. We too, I believe, one 
and all of us, are fated to understand all things at 
last. We shall see face to face, knowing God as we are 
known by Him. But it will be a far longer business 
for some of us than we think, or than we shall like. 

There are some for whom it is not long. It is plain 
that as the genius of some philosophers is almost in- 
tuitive with regard to the secrets of nature, so there are 
other men whose feeling is intuitive with regard to the | 
secrets of spiritual life. They know without proof, they 
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need no authority and no evidence. They have no 
trouble of heart, but walk with God as friend with 
friend. But no one can tell how far previous education 
before they were born into this world may have given 
them that power. 

On the other hand, just as children, and afterwards 
men, learn the sanctions of physical laws through the 
commission of a series of mistakes, for each of which 
they suffer punishment; pursued relentlessly by the 
furies till, their secret being found, they become the 
Humenides—so in the spiritual world also there are 
many who can only reach good through having known 
evil and overcome it, can only attain to the know- 
ledge of truths through having found out, by sad 
experience, the uselessness and harm of false know- 
ledge of them. We are pursued, as long as we are 
wrong in our ideas of God, by the scourge of rest- 
lessness, or despair, or anger. Not till we find the 
secret is there any pause. ‘To discover a portion of 
it is not enough. We must pay the glorious penalty 
of our immortality, and that penalty is often renewed 
doubt, and spiritual ‘darkness. Often, we think we 
know all we need to know, we say we have reached the 
goal, our faith is secure, we have nothing more to conquer. 
It is the very moment when we are surprised by a new 
aspect of a truth and feel ourselves ignorant, only half- 
way, with faith and courage tottering and troubled. 
God, in what seems to our wearied eyes cruelty, drives 
us from our rest. A new difficulty rises before us, 
which we must solve or die, till at last, step by step, it 
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may be here, it may be long hereafter, we enter the 
venerable grove and know all, and our rest is perfect, 
for our comprehension is perfect. 

It is the common objection that this is a long and 
needlessly harsh way of making us know Him, when 
God might do it so much sooner if He would, and the 
greater part of our work this morning will centre round 
that objection. 

In answer to it, there is, first, this—that a 
good deal has been found out already if people would 
take the trouble of looking at it. The scientific man 
enters into the knowledge of the past, and finds a 
certain number of things which have been already dis- 
covered. He has not to rediscover these things. And 
the spirit newly born into a spiritual life enters into the 
possession of the spiritual experience of the past. There 
are a certain number of statements about God and His 
relation to men, which have slowly, during the spiritual 
history of the world, taken their places as foundation 
stones. All sorts of buildings have been raised on these 
foundations—creeds, schemes of redemption, a multi- 
tude of sects and churches; but however various the 
buildings, there are a few foundation stones always 
identical, and which one may now accept as axioms. 
Some insist on proving their existence; and if they 
must, they must, but they lose a good deal of time, 
and it is not God’s fault if men are fantastic. 

Secondly, I do not know if, as the objection says, 
God could make us know all truth at once, being such 
as we are. It is more than probable that the sudden 
revelation of truth for which we were not prepared would 
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either throw us into despair, or the truth itself would 
seem to us a lie. Revelation must be proportioned to 
the capacity of the organ that receives it. Truth is, in 
full, before Man, but only that part of it reaches him 
which his spiritual eye can take in. The rest, at 
present, would strike him blind. Your present ideas 
of God seem to you true, but what would you have 
thought of them years ago, and what will you think of 
them ten years hence? 

But, you reply, Why were we not made capable of re- 
ceiving the truth at once? Why are we soimperfect as 
to need all this slow training and all this suffermg? <A 
loving God ought to have saved us that. Well, that is 
pushing remonstrance pretty far. And I cannot feel at 
all with that remonstrance ; for it demands, of course, as 
I have often said, that we should cease to be men and 
women, and be other beings altogether, who have no 
trouble, no doubt, no struggle, no pain, no know- 
ledge of evil, no progress of the kind we know, nothing 
of all that mingled success and failure, and all the 
feelings connected with it, which makes life so distress- 
ing, so dramatic, and often so delightful. I confess I 
should regret if that which we call human nature 
were taken out of the universe, and were replaced by 
what is supposed to be the angelic nature. The in- 
terest of the whole thing is so enchaining that I do 
not think one would care to be immortal if every- 
body were good all in a moment, and knew everything 
at once; and I do not think the goodness would be 
worth much, or the knowledge either. Who cares for 
things purchased by no trouble, and what use are things 
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unless we care for them? Ido not want to get rid of 
difficulties or mysteries, if the price be, as it must be, 
the destruction of the element of humanity in the 
universe. 

And now, supposing you allow that that would be a 
misfortune, in what other way—human nature being as 
it is—is it possible that God should act towards it? Is 
there any other process conceivable of making a weak 
thing individually strong, than by exercising what is 
feeble in it against a difficulty? Is it possible to get 
wiser in any other way than by training the faculties, 
mental or spiritual, in the investigation of that which 
is doubtful and hidden ? 

In this matter there is only one rule for all the 
spheres of human thought and action—for the life of 
animals and plants. All their progress is born out of 
antagonism ; all their force, and therefore their amount 
of life, may be expressed in terms of the resistance they 
encounter. Therefore, considering the universality and 
inexorableness of this law, it is somewhat pitiable to hear 
the moan which so many persons make when doubt 
begins to distress and darkness falls upon their spiritual 
life. 

When a long series of experiments, made by a 
natural philosopher, entirely fails, or when an unlooked 
for result turns up in the course of the experiments, and 
seems to reverse all the theories he has held to before, he 
does not wail and cry on account of the failure. He 
begins again; nor is he in despair at having to recon- 
sider everything. On the contrary, he is excited to the 
highest pitch. Something new, some wide principle 
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is hidden in the failure, or in the new result, 
and. he cannot rest till he has unearthed it. For 
he has faith in Nature answering his call, and re- 
warding his toil. He does not suffer, for he knows 
that he is on the way to higher knowledge. It is true 
that the disappointment which the intellect suffers is 
not so painful as that of the spirit, nor does the over- 
throw of a scientific theory upturn and convulse life in 
the same way as the overthrow of a long cherished 
method of faith. But the reason of this is that we are 
still subject to the bondage of thinking that God is 
angry with us on account of doubt, and that He will 
condemn us because we are forced to reconsider our old 
system of belief. We do not believe in God as the philo- 
sopher believes in Nature. We look upon Him as capri- 
cious, passionate, and unfair. We have no conception, as 
yet, of Him as a Father who often deliberately places us 
face to face with the unintelligible. We think we have 
lost Him when we have lost our past conception of Him 
—when our spiritual rest is gone, and our light. But if 
we trusted in this Fatherhood, and understood that our 
education is His care, and that it will take centuries to 
complete it, we should say to ourselves when darkness 
falls on our soul and all our old views become vague, and 
difficulties rise on every hand, exactly what the philoso- 
pher says to himself, ‘I have found out where my theory 
was either wrong, or inadequate, and I have now a 
new interest in life; let me, taking my past error itself 
as my starting point, discover what is true. God will 
answer me, if I work, as Nature answers the philoso- 
pher.’ And the moment the mystery comes, and doubt 
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invades the heart, we shall say to ourselves, ‘ Now I see 
that God, my Father, is plainly at work upon me. He is 
going to give me more to find out. I am again con- 
sciously under His training, and if I am true and faith- 
ful, and do not tire of patient investigation, and keep 
my heart open by prayer, and my intellect clear from 
exaggeration, I shall step out of this darkness into 
clearer light, know more of Him than I have known 
before, and suffer the ennobling pain and the ennobling 
pleasure of a new revelation.’ 

But you say that it is of God Himself that you 
doubt. He seems to you to be at variance with the 
moral feeling of your own soul. That is because your 
idea of God is now lower, and more inadequate than you 
need have. You have accepted certain theological 
accounts of His nature in the past, and they still cling 
to you; or, having lost them, you have not replaced 
them by others. ‘And this is God,’ you say; ‘I can- 
not believe in Him!’ Well, that is God telling you 
that that is not Himself as He is to you. Others are 
satisfied with that past conception; they can live on it 
spiritually, and it will not do to give them a higher 
view yet. But now that you have been told that there 
is a higher aspect in which He may be seen, why are 
you angry with Him—why are you despairing—why 
do you not try and find out if there be no other view of 
Him which will harmonize the belief of the soul with 
the reason of the man? As plainly as one spirit can 
speak to another He is telling you that there 7s a higher 
knowledge of Him that you have as yet to gain. 

Dimly it dawns upon you that this very distress and 
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darkness is His work ; and, if so, that there is only one 
explanation of it—that there is a Father who is educa- 
ting you from point to point, and that He has put 
you into darkness because the light you had was not 
enough for your spiritual growth—because having done 
all it could for your education, the time has now 
come when you need a brighter light, a nobler idea of 
God and life. 

You think you are to get that at once. That would 
break the law of the universe. New light can only be 
got by a fight against darkness. The soul cannot be 
revolutionized except through battle. The elements of 
a new life can only be assimilated through resistance. 
Otherwise they would not be your own. They are 
woven with the fibres of the soul by daily struggle. 
Without struggle they would be mere surface things, 
which a breath of temptation would blow away. 

The darkness does not vanish all at once, nor the 
light flash upon us: God understands our nature better 
than to make that error. But when in our contest 
with the gloom and in our patient feeling after God, 
there comes first a faint glimmering of the truth which 
we shall possess, we rejoice and make it our own, and 
go on in its strength. Then a faint thread of rays 
steals in, then there is the morning star, then the cold 
flush of dawn, then warmer and warmer hues—the 
heaven of our life, as we force our way onward, light- 
ing up with new colours—and then, suddenly, the new 
revelation leaps like the sun into the air, and our whole 
being is transfigured. The struggle has made us un- 
derstand the light, step by step we have appropriated 
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it, and that darkness is done with for ever. Other 
doubt, other darkness will succeed, but so far the curse 
of life has been conquered and turned into a blessing. 
The Lord God has made our darkness to be light. 

Now, I say, that on the hypothesis that we have a 
Father who cares for our spirit, and who is educating 
it to perfection, all this process is explicable, and 
explicable in such a way that it confirms the love of 
God. And if the theory explain the facts, is it not 
probable that the theory is true? And if such a pro- 
bability exist, and stir us to higher life, and give us 
streneth, what should be our prayer—what but this? 
Lord, increase our faith. 

The last answer I have to make to the objection 
that God’s way of dealing with us is unfair and un- 
loving is, that it is plain that the process, if we go 
through it in a reasonably noble manner, ennobles us. 
And all that is required from us is no vague feeling, no 
exalted spiritual passion, but just that which is re- 
quired from every man in contact with any difficulty. 

A philosopher meets with a new fact for which he 
can give no reason. It strikes at the very root of his 
system, or it is irreconcilable with it at present. It 
tells him to go back and begin again, or at least it opens 
out before him a vista of work to which he sees no end. 
Suppose his disappointment overwhelms him—sup- 
pose the shock makes him despair, and falling away from 
his faith that everything is resolvable into the order of 
things, he strikes work—what follows? Tdleness and 
its curse, the sense of intellectual degradation, a 
wasted life. His trial has not ennobled him; but 
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every one knows that had he had faith in himself and 
in Nature, his work upon the difficulty would have per- 
sonally ennobled him; that had he said to himself, when 
suddenly this mysterious fact emerged in the midst of 
the known—when this inexplicable thing traversed the 
very theory which all the world accepted—‘ This means, 
not so much that we are all wrong, but that there is 
a higher right to be found out—this inexplicable thing 
tells me—joyful me, counted worthy to find it—that 
I am on the track of a new discovery ;’ he would either 
have made the discovery, or at least hewn out the 
way partly to it, shown the point in the distance where 
the new star among the truths of science would be found, 
when the work had all been done. 

He may be thus disgraced or ennobled according 
as he meets his difficulties. It is the same in common 
human life. We have it in our power, for a time, to 
ruin life, to turn its greatest possibilities into curses. 
When, opposed by difficulties, we give ourselves up into 
the hands of unmanliness, fear, and laziness, it is indeed 
a miserable piece of work we make of life. We have it 
also in our power, when we are faithful, active, joyous,and 
courageous, to live one after another half-a-dozen lives 
in our space of sixty years, and to grow more wise, and 
more penetrative, and more self-commanding every year. 

It is precisely the same in the difficulties and dark- 
ness of that which we call the spiritual life. They are 
to show us where we are weak—they are to suggest to 
us new discoveries on the nature of God—they are to 
give the soul something to do, to wake it up from 
lethargy, to develop its peculiar powers, to make it 
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feel that God is inexhaustible, and that let it dive 

into the ocean of His nature deeper than ever plummet 

sounded, it never can learn satiety, nor know content. 

And are we to be indignant with the process which 

leads us to these things because it gives us pain, and 

to deny God’s love because He will not let us rest in. 
half-educated imperfection? That is a thought un- 

worthy of our high destiny. A Greek would have been 

ashamed of it—a Christian Englishman should hate it 

as degrading. 

In the struggle mentioned above as the struggle of 
the Thinker, the intellect of man is rendered noble and 
its powers strengthened. In the spiritual struggles of 
life the spirit of man is rendered noble and its powers 
developed. The strengthening of spiritual powers by 
exercise has been often dwelt on, but this strife with 
doubt and darkness is especially ennobling because it 
gives us slowly the possession of the noblest ideas. In 
our darkest moments we never lose the conviction that 
the idea of God is inexpressibly noble, and, as revealed 
in Christ, inexpressibly tender as well as noble, even 
when we have ceased for the time to believein Him. Is 
it really possible that any one can compare it, as an idea 
alone, to that of the rigid circle of constant Force, or to 
that of Humanity as an organism? It alone touches 
all that is in us, and develops all—intellect, heart, con- 
science, imagination, and spirit. Pure thought, pure 
love, perfect righteousness, infinite beauty, producing 
infinite varieties of itself in thought and feeling and 
form—the all-wise, all-sustaining, educating Father of 
all the spirits who have flowed from Him—clothed 
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even in the weakest words, this idea makes one’s being 
thrill with a strange exalting power. ‘And I heard 
as it were the voice of a trumpet speaking to me, and 
saying Come up hither: that saying expresses its 
impulse on our life. Linked with it are other thoughts 
—the immortality of Man in God—the salvation from 
evil of all mankind in Him—the redemption of human 
nature completed—Self-sacrifice as the central principle 
of all Life in God and in Man. These are but a few, 
but as they grow in us they ennoble existence; they 
make of this earth an august temple; they burn in us 
like fire, consuming evil, kindling good; and any pro- 
cess, however long, which leads us to their lofty moun- 
_ tain range, is worth going through with faithful patience. 
Let us therefore pray—O Lord our God, guide us; deepen 
our patience, warm our aspiration, above all, increase 
our faith. 

Ah me! you reply, I may be becoming nobler as I 
go through life, though it be by doubt and darkness ; 
but I am in exquisite pain, and I want happiness. I want 
peace, ease; I do not want to be tortured. 

Well, then, you had better surrender and sink down 
into your happiness. Only beware, for it will become 
a worse pain than that you suffer now. The only 
way in this world to get peace is to make it out of pain. 
And, after all, did you come into this world to find 
happiness; was it for your own sake alone that you 
were created into the midst of this vast humanity ? 
What are you that you should pay so much attention 
to yourself and lose in that attention the thought of 
others ? 
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You are not here to find happiness directly, as the 
first thing. You are here to discover truth, and the 
way is dark, and leads to the Cross before it finds the 
Resurrection. You are here to consecrate your life to 
the discovery of a portion of the Divine Law, to prac- 
tise it, and to diffuse the knowledge and love of it 
among your brethren, and it is a work which will call 
upon you to go through much darkness, and to make 
sacrifices which will seem at first to rend your heart 
in sunder. You are here to help to build up the 
Temple of Humanity, to give your life for the welfare 
of the race, and it is not possible to do that work, and 
at first to have an easy life of it. 

Happiness, indeed! What business have we yet 
with happiness? We must win it before we wear it. 
Only toil can give us the power of enjoying. And God 
knows this, and He puts us through this long and pain- 
ful process. He saves us, but we must work out our 
own salvation. He gives light, but we must conquer ~ 
darkness; and if we want the lazy sweets of life, the 
ease undignified by any thought, the life untroubled 
by any disturbing doubt, why we may have it by 
throwing ourselves out of the sphere of God’s training 
and sinking down into our native mud. The happi- 
ness of Circe’s sty—the happiness of being uncon- 
scious of our own degradation and loving it—on thy 
belly shalt thou go and dust thou shalt eat all the days 
of thy life—that is not the glorious end a child of God 
desires. God will not permit that we have happiness 
at the expense of spiritual greatness. 

But if we will have something better far; a grave 
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nobility of spirit, a life thrilled through and through 
with august ideas bravely won, a vast and practical 
love for man in which self will be forgotten, an aspira- 
tion towards truth untiring as the eagle’s flight and 
with his sun-fixed eye; the enthusiasm of one who loves 
with passion God and man, the temperate reasonable- 
ness which rules enthusiasm so as to direct it to its 
work with wisdom—then there is something higher than 
our miserable happiness: it is the awful blessedness of 
life with God; the knowledge that we are growing up 
into better things; the certain hope of a life of eternal 
righteousness and love and joy; the stern delight of 
duty done. 


Stern lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace, 
Nor know we anything more fair 
Than is the smile upon thy face: 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads: 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong 
And the immortal Heavens, through thee, are fresh and strong. 
They are lines whose very sound rings with the tri- 
umphant strength of the life which we shall possess at 
last; the strength of conquest over all darkness, sin 
and death, the life which never fails in energy and joy 
for it never fails in love. To win it and to wear it well 
there is but one prayer ; it is the prayer of the disciples 
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[November 27, 1870.] 
LORD, INCREASE OUR FAITH 
St. Luke xvii. 5. 


Ir is not difficult to trace the origin of this cry of the 
disciples. They were living with One who was con- 
tinually pouring into them new ideas or presenting to 
them old ideas in new relations. Some of these were 
comprehensible, others were given only in germ, and 
their full import was to be evolved in proportion to the 
growth of the world. But whether given in germ or in 
full, they could not but profoundly revolutionize the 
spiritual and intellectual life of the disciples. They did 
not at first realize that revelation meant spiritual revo- 
lution; it was not till the day of Pentecost that they 
consciously accepted the new ideas with the purpose of 
teaching them, not till the first council was over that they 
fully accepted them. They were only vaguely conscious 
now that they were in contact with something which 
shook down the old fabric of religion in which they had 
lived, though it did not disturb the foundations ; but that 
vague consciousness troubled them deeply. They were 
like men lost in a mist, who did not know where they 
were; who knew only that they had ground beneath their 
feet. They clung now to the old in fear of losing all 
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religion, then the new attracted them ; so that they were 
exactly in that drifting sceptical condition which marks, 
both in persons and in nations, the transition between 
the passing away of old ideas about God and the advent 
of new light. It isa time of darkness and distress, and 
when the distress is deep the cry which issues from the 
labouring heart is the cry of the disciples, ‘ Lord, increase 
our faith.’ 

We found an analogy last Sunday between this state 
of mind and that of the natural philosopher who has 
suddenly come into contact with a fact which seems to 
overthrow a theory by which he has previously ex- 
plained a multitude of physical phenomena. The old 
theory is proved to be inadequate, and he must seek 
another. He is disappointed and in darkness, but be 
has faith in the constancy of Nature, and in that faith 
he begins his work again, knowing that he will be 
answered. Nay more, this new difficulty excites his en- 
thusiasm, is to him a source of joy, for he knows that it 
means that a new truth of physical science is hidden 
there, and that he may be destined to discover it. We 
found also that should be the feeling of the man who 
is suddenly brought into contact with things which 
throw darkness over his past beliefs. He should 
have faith in the constancy of his Father, and believe 
that the spiritual trouble has come in order to make 
him seek for further light, in order to tell him that if 
he labour truly a new and higher revelation is at hand. 
And our conclusion was that doubt and distress of soul 
do not at all prove that God is angry with us, but on 
the contrary, that the time has come when He wishes 
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to guide us into higher Truth. But we cannot work, 
any more than the philosopher, in the midst of this 
trouble unless we have some faith. A man cannot 
make a step in life without some sort of faith. The very 
scepticism of the natural philosopher is founded on his 
faith in Nature having somewhere an answer to his — 
questioning. ‘I doubt because I want to know clearly, 
and I know I shall know and can know. Nature will 
not fail me.’ 

It is in this faith that our religious scepticism falls 
short; it is in want of it that the analogy between 
religious and scientific scepticism does not hold good. 
Every sceptical doubt of the physicist is actually a step 
to an end, because he has faith in Nature ; believes in the 
existence of a solution which he has not grasped. His 
faith is the substance of things hoped for; the evidence 
of things not seen. But our religious scepticism has 
often no faith at all. It drifts round and round like 
a stray chip of wood, caught in the eddying backwater 
of a torrent and unable to advance. It cries, ‘I shall 
never know, I cannot know; there is no reply.? Hav- 
ing no faith, it cannot make a single step forward. 
What it needs is enough faith in God to say, ‘ There 
is an answer to be found.’ Therefore, however blindly, 
inarticulately, our one wild cry to Heaven should be, 
‘Lord, increase our faith.’ Tull we have some, we shall 
never gain enough replies to our doubt to make all 
future scepticism that which it is in reality to the philo- 
sopher, an exercise of faith. 

By what method we shall gain that grain of faith 
in the constancy of God which will enable us to work 
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through our scepticism, is what I wish to suggest to 
you to-day. But first I must say one word to two 
classes who are not sceptics. Scepticism implies doubt, 
implies that those under it are questioning as to which 
of two or more things or theories is true. 

Now there are many who have an undisturbed belief 
in God and Christianity. Their life has no terrors and 
no darkness. They feel too deeply ever to ask a single 
question. They understand all they want to understand. 
They have a natural liking for authority, and they are 
convinced that the authority they depend on is a true 
and righteous one. And if their life be pure and noble 
it is a guilty thing to disturb their faith unless we ab- 
solutely believe that their belief is degrading their 
spiritual life. If scepticism arise spontaneously it must 
be met and accepted, but to instil it into the peaceful 
heaven of a pure soul is wickedness; there is sorrow 
enough in the world without our needlessly creating it. 

But a warning ought to be given to these happy 
persons. They must not despise or denounce those who 
cannot trust authority, whose intellect troubles their 
spirit. They are dreadfully wrong if they suppose that 
God is angry with others who are troubled above mea- 
sure; and if they break out into uncharitableness and 
assume airs of holy horror it is quite plain that their 
easy faith is doing them no good and that the sooner it 
is disturbed the better. Their own peace is great; let 
them show their gratitude by tenderness to others. As 
to their airs of superiority it does not follow because they 
are not disturbed that they are spiritually superior. The 
storm which only makes mimic billows in the roadside 
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pool lashes the deep sea into giant waves. It may be 
they are at peace because they have a shallower nature, 
though that is by no means necessary. Some of the 
noblest creatures God ever gave to earth have been 
sublimely calm in conscious union with Him. But there 
are small natures who are at rest because they have 
but few capabilities, and these are they who are boast- 
ful and intolerant. Let them learn humility and charity, 
or their punishment is at hand. 

Again, there is another class who are not sceptical, 
because they have neither any belief in spiritual things 
nor desire any. They are also at rest, as they say. 
Doubt never troubles them, they have settled down into 
denial. They feel no motion of God, they trace no 
vestige in their heart of any of those wants and ideas 
of which Christianity speaks. The tendency of these 
‘persons is also to intolerance, of which we have not a 
few proofs at present. They are irritated by the exis- 
tence of a spiritual struggle in their friends, and can 
scarcely help despising them. We are at peace, they. 
say, why not accept our peace? And they assume the 
airs of a higher knowledge, and talk with a lofty con- 
tempt of those who believe and those who doubt. Fruits 
of this kind at once reveal their ignorance and their 
want. Till they learn humility and charity, they are 
but poor creatures. And it is often the shallowness of 
their nature which produces the peace of their unbelief, 
as in the other case it produces the peace of belief. It 
would be well for their development if they could feel 
some doubt, if they could have the heart to say, from 
hatred of a darkness they begin to realize, Lord, grant 
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me some faith in Thee. At present they stand on pre- 
cisely the same moral platform as the religious bigot, 
and for the same reason, a deficiency in their nature. 

These two classes being laid aside, we come to the 
class which, once unquestioning, once at rest, is now dis- 
turbed,and forced to question. Dayby day, it is becoming 
a larger class, day by day scepticism is increasing, 
because, as I believe, a higher faith is rising towards 
reality, and a nobler idea of God is being revealed.” 

But what is the disturbing cause? That is our first 
question. It arises from the rapid popularization of 
science and from the conflict of its discoveries with many 
accepted ideas about the earth, about Man’s age and crea- 
tion, about the miraculous. Of these I do not here speak ; 
I have often spoken of them, and most of you know that 
I hold that they arise on one side, as difficulties, out of 
the still-existing theory of Inspiration, and will vanish 
with its disappearance, and on the other side, out of the 
predominance of imaginative speculation among scien- 
tific men, and the way in which their more ignorant fol- 
lowers take up their speculative hypotheses and assert 
them as proved. But the real cause is a deeper one. 
It is the contrast between the method of teaching 
science, and the method of teaching religion. Persons 
are continually meeting enigmas in the physical world 
and in the spiritual world, and theories to account for 
these enigmas are formed by the teachers of science and 
those of religion. The true teacher of science says, be- 
lieve in none of our theories till they are proved; the 
other, believe what I tell you without proof; the one 
says trust, the other distrast your reason ; the one says, 
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doubt before demonstration is your wisdom; you are 
bound to be a sceptic, to examine strictly and critically 
into every theory offered to your acceptance: the other 
says, doubt is damnable; you are bound to crush every 
shade of scepticism, the theories I offer for your accept- 
ance are sealed with infallibility and you must not dare 
to examine them ; strict criticism of them is an insult 
to their divine origin. The scientific method says, no 
theory can be supported which is demonstrably contra- 
dicted by any of the observed facts which belong to its 
sphere. I say ‘ demonstrably contradicted,’ because facts 
may seem against it, and not be really againstit. They 
must be proved to contradict the theory before it need be 
surrendered. But before it be accepted as a basis for 
operations, it must account for the greater number of 
facts, though it need not as yet account for all. Still 
as long as it does not account for all the facts it is 
assumed to be unproved, though every new fact that it 
explains increases the faith of the enquirer in its being 
ultimately proved, and enables him to work upon it 
with more delight. The religious method, on the con- 
trary, claims unquestioning belief in its theories of God 
and the world, and at present, though not in the last 
century, whose religious evidences we so foolishly despise, 
seems to resent enquiry. 

Now, whatever persons who naturally believe may 
say, and however much we may in truth appeal fairly to 
feeling, it is plain that those who are sceptical of, and 
yet desirous of finding, spiritual truth, cannot accept 
this method of religious teaching. 

Their spiritual life is not dead, the bitter mental 
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pain they suffer is a proof of that. They have no pride 
in their state of doubt; on the contrary, they have a 
desire to be rid of it, because it hinders their advance. 
But, on the other hand, they do not wish to get rid of it 
by any other way than by the discovery of truth. And 
now, at the very outset of their desire and its impulse 
forwards towards a spiritual goal, they are met by the 
objections of their intellect. The spirit wishes to pos- 
sess and love a few great conceptions—the Fatherhood 
of God, the sanctification in idea of all Humanity in 
Christ, the education of all, the immortality of individual 
human progress; and the intellect, touched as at present 
with an extravagant love of demonstration, steps up, 
draws its sword, and says to the spirit, You cannot pass 
by here till you have some proof; I cannot yield my 
post to Authority alone. 

Then begins the suffering of which we hear so much. 
The intellect will not give way, the spirit is bitterly dis- 
tressed; still more so as it seems to feel that the 
sentinel Intellect has a certain amount of right on his 
side. Practically, all life is stopped; and it is in this 
stoppage, this inability to get on at all, that the keenest 
pain lies, for the inability seems to say to the intellect, 
‘Nothing can be known on these points ;’ and to the 
spirit, ‘God has abandoned you.’ 

Some people try to crush intellect, overwhelm it 
with authority, or drug it to sleep. But they only 
protract the struggle, and do a greater evil. For the 
intellect, being a living part of us, either rises at last 
from under the weight of dead authorities, like a living 
man who emerges ghastly from a pile of corpses on a 
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battle-field, and claims its right with a wrath that 
delays the day of solution; or if it be consistently 
ignored, as some have succeeded in doing, and laid to 
sleep, and drugged again whenever it seems to stir, 
the result is the arrested development of the whole 
nature of the man. How can he grow nobly when a 
third part of him is paralysed? His Christianity is a 
poverty-stricken Christianity, and it ends in that bigotry 
which, having lost insight and despised love, ceases to 
be Christianity at all, is only an eyeless larva-shape of 
Christianity. 

We want, tlen, some method of investigating 
spiritual ideas which will give us enough of results to 
satisfy the intellect, not fully, but sufficiently to permit 
the spirit to go on in its course without the sacrifice of 
the intellect. For we are bound to educate and to bring 
into play all the capabilities of our nature, and to 
sacrifice any one of them is to injure the whole of our 
being. 

What is that method, then? It is analogous to the 
method of science. Let me recall that method again. 
The physical world was seen to be crowded with pheeno- 
mena. Some were apparently connected, others seemed 
to lie outside any connection, many to be altogether 
isolated. But as observations went on and facts were 
recorded, men began to be dimly conscious that there 
was an underlying unity, that there was a probability 
that all phenomena could be referred to and united to 
each other under a few great expressions, which came 
afterwards to be called Laws of Nature. On that pro- 
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bability theories were formed with regard to facts, re- 
lated, or in supposed relation to each other. 

Then came the duty of the experimentalist. Fact 
after fact, problem after problem, were brought up to 
the theory to see if it would explain them, and if the 
greater number were explained, and phenomena hither- 
to isolated were taken out of their isolation into com- 
munion with the rest, and no demonstrable contradic- 
tion appeared, then the theory was accepted as a basis 
of operations. 

Now there is a spiritual world as extended as Huma- 
nity and to assert its existence is no more to beg the 
question than the assertion of a physical world. I 
mean by it the world of the human heart in its rela- 
tion to the idea of God and to all the feelings and 
actions which cluster round that idea. Neo one can 
deny the existence of this world, though they may give 
it a different name. It exists and has played its part, 
age after age, in nation after nation, in almost every 
individual of the race, in savage and civilized man, in 
heathen and Christian peoples. And there have been 
in this world a vast series of spiritual phenomena ; 
distinct national worships; thousands of modifica- 
tions of the idea of God; revolutions of religious 
thought profoundly altering national character; a 
multitude of facts, some related, some isolated, some 
strange, some normal in their succession—but all 
having one or two common features at. least, which 
suggest the possibility of their mutual relation, and of 
their being arranged into order under a few great Ideas. 
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Then there are the innumerable facts which have 
been recorded of the varied and passionate feelings of 
individuals in their relation to their idea of God, and 
of the lives which flowed from these feelings; every 
appetite mental or physical, every passion of humanity 
being profoundly modified and changed by being brought 
into connection with certain large religious thoughts. 
‘These have been recorded in history, in biography, 
in poetry, in art, in philosophy; indeed they have created 
vast ranges of poetry, art, and philosophy of their own, 
for the highest poetry, art, and philosophy of all coun- 
tries has been evoked by religion. These are the phe- 
nomena of the spiritual world in man, and everyone 
here can add to them facts out of his own life. In fact 
he has the roots of them all potentially in himself, but 
which of them grow up in him, and how they grow, is 
the result of his own will and character, and, as I should 
add, of the work of the Source of all spiritual Being on 
the spirits which have flowed from Him. Itis ridiculous 
to deny the existence of these phenomena, or to ex- 
plain them as diseases of the mind. 

Men could not help taking these phenomena and 
forming theories to account for them; or, as I believe, 
certain ideas were given to men, on the basis of which 
they formed theories of God and His relation to us. 
But however that may be, we have existing among us 
now, to account for the facts, several religious theories 
about God and man, and along with them, on the other 
hand, a number of theories which are formed, to account 
for the facts, upon the rejection of the idea of God. 

What should be the method of the sceptic who is 
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desirous of finding truth? He should take all the facts 
he can find, he should classify them as far as possible, 
he should not blind himself to any, and he should bring 
them up to the theories, and say to them—Do you ex- 
plain that? Can that fact be included in your kingdom, 
or do you demonstrably contradict it? He should test 
religious theories by religious facts. 

I cannot imagine, keeping myself strictly within — 
logical limits, how the atheistic theory in any form can 
stand that test. It does not explain a millionth part of 
the phenomena ; and in place of any proof, it substitutes 
another theory, of which it gives no proof, that the facts 
are not what they seem, or that they know nothing 
about their explanation, which is giving up the whole 
question—a very unscientific mode of proceeding. 

Again, thereare many religious theories about Godand 
man’s relation to Him, which, the Goodness of God being 
eranted—and it is part of the hypothesis—break down 
under this test. It is easy to prove one’s theory when 
one chooses only a few facts out of the rest, but the ex- 
isting exclusive religious theories about God and His 
dealings with us hopelessly refuse to answer the test, 
when all the spiritual phenomena, or as many as we can 
collect, are brought to them for explanation. Take 
one doctrine for instance, which is a part of one of 
these theories; that of eternal evil in eternal punish- 
ment. That seven-tenths of mankind are hurled into 
eternal Evil by eternal Goodness is as inconsistent 
with common reason as it is a blank denial of the 
hypothesis that God is good. 
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But there are certain grand Christian Ideas, which 
go naturally with each other, which, as it were, infez 
each other, and which, taken together, form a theory 
of the relation between God and Man, which I do 
think does explain the greater part of the spiritual 
phenomena of the world of Man. There is the Father- 
hood of God, and all that fatherhood, conceived in its 
ideal, infers with regard to His action and feelings 
towards His children. There is the union of all man- 
kind—from the earliest savage who chipped out his 
flint-flake to the European philosopher made up of 
light and sweetness—in Christ Jesus, the Divine Man, so 
that all mankind is in idea now, and will be in fact, taken 
up into God and saved, since that which exists in idea 
in God must be realized at last; and there is, as a direct 
conclusion from these, the personal education of the 
whole of the race and of each member of it into final 
perfection, till, in the dispensation of the fulness of 
times, God fulfil the mystery of His Will, according to 
His good pleasure which He hath purposed in Himself, 
and gather together in one all things in Christ, both 
which are in heaven and which are on earth. These 
are Christian Ideas: they have always been among 
mankind; but they have been overlaid with minor reli- 
gious theories, invented by the exclusiveness of men, so 
that till now they have remained more as insensible in- 
fluences than as recognised truths. 

Now, whatever be the cause, these three great con- 
ceptions—which in truth answer to the threefold nature 
of God—Father, Son, and Spirit, and explain that repre- 
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sentation of God to us—are becoming every day more 
prominent, are being illustrated unconsciously by many 
of the infidel theories, and form together a spiritual 
theory, which, however it may be denied, is yet im- 
measurably grand, so that to think of it alone is to feel 
ennobled and inspired. 

Take, then, the facts of the spiritual History of the 
World; take the spiritual phenomena of the vast 
organism of Humanity and of your own personal life. 
Bring them to these ideas—to this theory. See if it 
will explain them ; see if it does not of itself arrange 
them into order; see if it does not harmonize them into 
a whole; see if it does not account even for exceptional 
phenomena ; see if the facts of your own spiritual life 
do not fit themselves naturally into it when you have 
taken a little trouble; see if it is demonstrably contra- 
dicted by any of the facts—and I venture to say that 
you will find things growing clearer and clearer, diffi- 
culties melting away, or at least such light coming upon 
them that you seem to know that they will melt away ; 
and that, at last, you will hear the intellect say— 
‘Enough has been done to satisfy me that there is a 
possible solution here; enough proof has been given for. 
me to join heartily with the spirit in its search: I will 
go on now hand in hand with feeling, doing my part— 
now going first along this trail to check the impetuosity 
of the spirit, now following after the spirit where the 
instinct of feeling is the better guide.’ So will no part 
of the man remain unemployed; no portion of his being 
be arrested in its development. 
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But lest you should expect too much from this 
method, remember two things. First, that though the 
theory may not be demonstrably contradicted, it is not 
to be expected that as yet it will explain all the phe- 
nomena and their difficulties. Many things are sure as 
yet to remain mysteries. We walk still in twilight and 
see through a glass darkly. But we shall feel now that 
we are on the right path, and that every year the edges 
of the darkness are being invaded by the ight. Step 
by step, here a little and there a little, things will be 
explained by our theory, and as they are explained we 
shall win that faith in the constancy of God which the 
natural philosopher has in the constancy of Nature, and 
which makes his scepticism and his doubt productive of 
new results. 

Secondly, you must be prepared for a change in 
your theory ; not a change in its fundamental truths, 
but a change in your way of looking at it and of seeing 
it. It will grow larger; it will expand. And the ex- 
pansion will be accompanied by the overthrow of many 
of the minor opinions and feelings which clustered 
round it, and by the rise of new and unforeseen diffi- 
culties which need explanation. The possibility of that 
is contained in the hypothesis of a Father who educates 
His children, and who is revealing more and more of 
Himself. The disclosure of a higher truth is attended 
by a revolution, and darkness and doubt neccessarily 
attend—as I said last Sunday—any struggle towards 
new light. But we have now faith enough not to 
despair, and our cry is this, Lord, increase our faith. 
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Pour into my heart belief in Thy constancy. Make me 
rejoice in the midst of my doubtfulness in the feeling 
that this darkness prophesies new light. 

For our highest idea of God and Man is not final. 
It is our ineffable glory to know that our widest and 
noblest theory is destined to expand from within itself 
into something infinitely wider and nobler. The one we 
have at present may have helped us much, but the time 
comes when it becomes inadequate to meet the growing 
wants of the spirit. We step forward then and frame 
a new one, including the truth in the last, but includ- 
ing more truths than the last. ‘hat is to be our fate. 
Through spheres of alternate light and darkness we shall 
advance into higher truth, but as we advance the dark- 
ness will grow less deep and the light more glorious in 
which we see our God. 

This, then, is the method I put before the anxious 
sceptic, and these are the things I have to say about 
it. It may be objected that it is mechanical, that 
it reduces spiritual life and all its feelings to a labour 
of the intellect. I answer that it is but a means to a 
higher end, and that it is a means for the class of per- 
sons who are naturally sceptical. In them a certain 
amount of satisfaction, as I said, has to be given to the 
intellect before the spirit can move forward. I believe 
it will give to the intellect enough proof of the great 
truths of Christianity to enable the spirit to take the 
intellect with it. And then—then—feeling will re- 
assume its joyous march. The dependence of the child 
will wake, and consciously lean in realized communion 
on its Father’s love. The peace which passeth all un- 
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derstanding will take up its throne in the heart. The 
Saviour, in whom we and all mankind are held will 
make us conscious of a Spirit in us whom He sends, 
whose daily work is to guide us into the whole of truth, 
whose daily prayer of intercession in our souls, mingles 
with our cry, gives it efficacy, and is this—Lord, in- 
crease our faith. 


[June 5, 1870.] 
‘TO HIM THAT HATH SHALL BE GIVEN, 


‘And another came, and said, Lord, behold, here is thy pound, 
which I have kept laid up ina napkin: For I feared thee, because thou 
art an austere man: thou takest up that thou layedst not down, and 
reapest that thou didst not sow. And he said, out of thine own mouth 
will I judge thee, thou wicked servant. Thou knewest that I was an 
austere man, taking up that I laid not down, and reaping that I did 
not sow: wherefore then gavest not thou my money into the bank, 
that at my coming I might have required mine own with usury? And 
he said unto them that stood by, Take from him the pound, and give 
it to him that hath ten pounds. And they said unto him, Lord, he 
hath ten pounds. For I say unto you, That unto everyone which hath 
shall be given: and from him that hath not, even that he hath shall 
be taken away from him.’—Luke xix. 20-26, 


Tuts falsely prudent person, in whom sloth and fear, the 
worst of the foes of man, acted in ruinous harmony— 
his sloth, because it enervated his whole nature, in- 
creasing his fear ; and his fear, because it created lions 
in the street, deepening his sloth—is the wretched type 
of many ruined lives. He had received but one talent, 
‘which it was death to hide,’ and he hid it. He does 
not seem to have envied or been angry with the others 
who had greater gifts; he had not sufficient strength 
of character to be angry with fate. Indignation, even 
righteous indignation, would have troubled his dreamy 
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life. He simply seems to have given up the battle 
of life—to have said, ‘I have one talent, this is no use 
in the world; I will lay it by; I can do no good with it. 
My Lord is austere, and, unless I do something great, he 
will not think my work worth anything, and indeed, with 
these little means, I cannot succeed in making any im- 
pression on the world.’ 

It is the excuse of all lazy people: they cry them- 
selves down, lest they should be called upon to work ; 
they avoid the duties of life, till the world forgets to 
ask them to fulfil their duties—though God does not 
forget; they glide through a useless existence to a for- 
gotten death, having buried themselves before they are 
buried by man; and they think that their sloth will be 
continued beyond the grave, that they shall sleep there 
an eternal sleep, for what hope or faith in endless life can 
these dead men possess ? But they are rudely awakened 
in the world to come. They find themselves standing 
before the tribunal of the Lord of utility, the Master of 
work. He asks for His own with usury. He will ask it 
of all who are here this day. And if any of you are 
living a drifting, indifferent, slothful life—your sole 
talent buried in inaction—how will you meet His ques- 
tion, what can you reply to Him, should He summon 
you this week before His throne ? What have you gained 
by trading? What have you done with the gifts of God ? 
Of what utility have you been in the world? You may 
have had but one talent. That is all Milton thought he 
possessed; but that one talent had its place in the great 
spiritual economy, and in that you did not multiply it, 
you retarded the progress of mankind. God was unfair 
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to you! To give you less to do than others—was that 
unfair? To save you from the pain and sorrow, the 
long, long struggle of the greater souls—was that un- 
fair? To give you exactly that thing to do which your 
small nature could do well—was that unfair? The 
daisy does not make that complaint because it is not 
the rose, nor the woodland stream because it is not the 
river. These fulfil their meek functions with ceaseless 
energy and helpfulness; they wait in humble silence 
to bless the world, content if they have cheered one 
wanderer with their brightness, or quenched the thirst 
of a little child. And surely you, who are children of 
God, ought to have more nobility of heart than to 
refuse to work because you are not great people, or to 
grow sulky because you are not favoured, or to complain 
yourselves into sloth because you think you are unap- 
preciated, or to hide your talents because you imagine 
your sphere is an uncongenial one. You are where God 
has placed you. You have that which God sees, well 
used, is the right thing for the progress of those around 
you; and you are placed there, perhaps, to do that one 
thing only in that position. If you do not do it, it is 
so much the worse for the world; and because, in not 
fulfilling your duty to Him, you have done wrong to 
men—for the two are identical, he who wrongs God, 
wrongs men—it is far more the worse for you. There 
is a certain amount of intellectual and spiritual power 
of gifts in the world. By what right do you imprison 
your portion of them; by what right do you defraud 
mankind of the work you are bound to do by this 
means? It is robbery, and it is cruelty, for it is laying 
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on the shoulders of others who have full work to do the 
portion of work you ought to do. And many more than 
we in our sloth have any idea of, sink under the addi- 
tional burden. 

We have here in the Parable a particular instance 
of this class of person, especially applicable to the 
Pharisee of the period. What was the reason this one- 
talented man had drifted into idleness and uselessness ? 
One might call it a religious reason: he had gone on 
arguing about the nature of God, losing himself in 
speculations as to the character and work of God, 
instead of making use of what God had given him, till 
he finally arrived at doing nothing. There are few things 
easier than to imagine ourselves religious when we are 
only theological ; nothing easier than to think ourselves 
Christians when we are only intellectually interested in 
religious controversies, or touched sentimentally by re- 
ligious enthusiasm, the truth being that all these things 
are only hurrying us more rapidly into the pure con- 
dition of spiritual sloth, unless we are making use, in 
some practical way, of the gifts which we have from 
God—unless we are doing something formen. For the 
sake of all we hold dear, let us get at some truth at 
last, and not go on spinning our web of self-deceit till 
our whole life is buried in it, and our gifts wasted— 
arguing about God and thinking we are godlike, specu- 
lating on His character and thinking we are united to 
Him! Words, words—of what use are they? 

These are the men and women who make the secu- 
larist objection of some weight—that thinking of in- 
soluble questions, as they are called, unfits a man for 
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life and work. The objection is fairly made against 
persons of this kind. For to such the questions will 
ever remain insoluble. Action, not speculation, finds out 
God. It is.love and justice wrought out in life, not in- 
tellectual discussion and argument, which bring heaven 
near. It is not fine-woven speculation about matter 
and mind, but rising above our sins, struggling with 
evil, praying for victory, and fighting the good fight of 
faith which convince us of immortality, which cause 
eternal life to beatin our hearts. First live like Christ, 
and then you will know the Father. A true theology 
for yourself is born out of a divine life. To begin with 
theology is often to end in the wickedness of sloth, in 
burying all your powers. 

And what is the result of this way of trying to know 
God? What notion did this person who speculated, 
but did not work, gain of God? This was it: ‘I knew 
that thou wast an austere man,’ &c. Partly true and 
partly false ; but wholly false in the way he conceived 
it, for it gave only one side of the character of God, 
and the side which, insisted on by many, has produced 
nearly all the harm and cruelty which have been done in 
the name of God. Is it not exactly the theological con- 
ception of God which grew like a fungus over the whole 
of Europe when all the talents of the nations were hid 
in napkins in the monasteries, places which founded at 
first by men of noble religious instincts, and for prac- 
tical work, degenerated so rapidly that few of them ran 
a career of sixty years without becoming confessedly 
the shame of the neighbourhood? Is it not the theolo- 
gical conception which, leavening from monastic life the 
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Protestant Churches, and entering into their theology, 
destroyed after a time their practical work, and with 
that their influence on the world, so that the whirlwind 
of the French Revolution was necessary to turn them 
away from theological controversies and speculations to 
work among men? How long shall the view that God 
is an austere man, and that alone—the view which 
grows upon the mere theologian, the view which is the 
fruitful source of persecution, slander, and sloth—pre- 
vent men from feeling that God is Love, and that 
the service of God is the service of Man. Get rid 
of it; argue no more about God; work for God, re- 
membering that divine saying—‘ My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work;’ and soon a different idea of the 
Highest will grow up in your mind than that conceived 
out of his sloth by the man who hid his talent in a 
napkin. 

The answer of the lord of this servant is remarkable. 
He accepts the character given him by the wicked and 
slothful person, accepts it for the moment, for of course 
it is not represented by Christ as a true picture of God’s 
nature. A wicked and slothful man was not likely to 
know God; but God is represented as judging the man 
out of his own mouth. Even on his own showing he 
had not done right. He had not been-even true to his 
own idea of his master; he had been utterly, absolutely 
false in life. What a splendid irony there is in the 
words that follow—‘ Thou knewest’—thow: how could 
thy idleness understand my activity, thy slothful nature 
judge justly of my ever-working character; yet if thou 
hadst even been true to thy own view of me, thou | 
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wouldest have acted differently, my money in thine 
hands would have been made productive. For if thou 
knewest me to be austere, to reap where I did not sow, 
fear at least should have driven thee to work. Thy 
excuse is as much a lie as thy life has been. 

And now, let me pass on to the judgment—~ Give it 
to him that hath ten talents.’ At first sight it seems 
strangely unfair that he that has most should have 
more, and it was thus it struck the standers by. 
‘Lord, he hath ten talents.’ On the contrary, it was 
strict justice ; the sentence was, first, in full accordance 
with the wisdom we derive from our observations of 
men, and, secondly, with the working of the laws of the 
universe. 

It was a mere sentimental objection. Take first 
that side of it which had to do with the slothful servant. 
‘Why take from him his one talent, with which he had 
‘ done no harm. Give it back to him, and let him have 
another chance. The man who has ten talents has 
enough already.’ 

Yes, he will have another chance, when his character 
is changed, but it will have to be changed by punish- 
ment, not by weak tenderness. He must be made to 
feel his uselessness, forced to alter his view of God and 
of himself, or else all the giving in the world is only 
doing him harm. What is the use of watering a plant 
which, instead of bearing fruit, is shooting out a crowd 
of useless sprays? The only thing to do is to cut it 
down close to the earth, and then to give it water. To 
give back the talent to the slothful man would not have 
changed his character, but intensified its evil. He 
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would have hidden it again, or run into the opposite 
extreme, and squandered it. Both are different growths 
of the same evil root. 

Human life is full of such things. You give to this 
person your friendship; you bestow on her or hima 
wealth of thought and affection ; you dedicate your time 
in order to understand them, and, if possible, to help 
them—if not now, at least in the future. They seem to 
accept the gift, to appreciate the affection and the 
thought; and then, one day, caught by a fresh fancy, and 
never having for a moment comprehended all you have 
given, utterly incapable of realising your nature, they 
quietly act as if you had bestowed nothing, and endeavour 
to get from another the same blind pleasure they have 
lightly felt from your devotion. You forgive the wrong, 
so far as to nourish no hate, but you have no right to 
forgive so far as to receive one of these light creatures 
back again into your friendship. Do that, and your 
love or your friendship will be thrown away again and 
again. What communion has the bee with the but- 
terfly, the eagle with the jay? Take away your gift; 
give it to another who will make gain of it, who can 
use it, who has ten friendships. 

Again, you have lavished a wealth of instruction on 
such a mind. It never uses your instructions. I+ 
buries your ideas in a napkin, and then it craves for 
more. It asks the same things over and over again. 
Day after day it talks as if you had said nothing the 
day before. It never exercises its own powers on the 
seeds you sow. At last you are wearied; you demand 
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some fruit of your work. Then this person turns and re- 
proaches you. ‘You are austere: you reap where you 
did not sow. Why should I bear fruit for you? I fear 
you: Ido not wish you or your gifts. What are you 
todo? ‘To go on lavishing; to attempt to strike fire 
out of this stick of wood! No, you have been mis- 
taken ; you have cast your pearls before one of the 
swine, and it does after its own swinish nature—it turns 
and rends you. Even Christ does not wish us to con- 
tinue giving to such a nature, and if we do continue, 
from false pity or sentimental weakness, we are only 
adding to it another element of ruin, for our gifts are 
turned to poison by the evil soil which receives them. We 
sow wheat, and it dies to nourish hemlock, thistles, and 
darnel. The only way is to withdraw the gifts and to 
give them to those who can use them, and to those who 
have proved they can use them best. This is part of the 
stern lore of life which we have to learn, and the sooner 
we get rid of the false sentiment which contradicts it 
the better. For there is no harm so great as that 
which is done by weak, foolish, and wasteful giving. 
Some people spend half their lives in watering the 
naked rock, and all that watering is waste. The rock 
must be broken up and disintegrated before it can grow 
plants, only that work we must frequently leave in the 
hands of God. Give your work to soil capable of im- 
provement; it matters not how unproductive it may be 
at first, provided it makes something of your gifts, re- 
produces them, does not keep them like wheat in the 
bosom of a mummy. 
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We may apply all this to God’s dealings with us. 
He has bestowed on us certain gifts or powers, to some 
more, to others less, but none are without them. 

We may shut our eyes to their existence, lest we 
should be called upon to use them; and then too late, 
when regret for lost opportunities arises, we shall find 
that they are gone. We may bury them, hide them 
away in sloth, because to exercise them requires effort, 
and restrains us from pleasure, but then, when pleasure 
has palled, we shall find they are taken away. There is 
no pity in these cases: our opportunities, our gifts, are 
given to others. Things belong in the intellectual and 
spiritual world to those who can use them best, though 
that is not the law by which society acts. As to the 
unfairness of this, it is a ridiculous objection. If a man 
chooses to wear his arm in a tight sling, night and day 
for ten years, he cannot complain if the use of it is taken 
away from him. Gifts unused or abused, God takes 
away. You do not really possess them as long as they 
are buried, and to give them back to you again is mis- 
chievous. You have proved that you are unfit to have 
them ; it is but justice to give them to those who can 
use them. 

But you may seem to have them. There is a subtle 
truth in that touch added to the same phrase of Christ’s 
in another place—‘ that which he seemeth to have’—or 
thinketh that he hath. There are some who apparently, 
but not really, possess these gifts. The Epicureans had 
a theory that filmy images of all things went floating 
about the world. What the film was to the reality the 
seeming gifts of some are to the real gifts. There are 
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those to whom certain talents are given, the power of 
sympathy, the faculty of work, insight into beauty, the 
power of constructing a polity, or arranging a household, 
the gift of teaching. Youthful enthusiasm, conscious of 
these or any of these gifts, has put them into work and 
made them for a time productive, and then, after a few 
years, the enthusiasm has grown chill, the work has 
slowly been given up, and the gift buried in a napkin. 
But having once worked at them, they accredit them- 
selves with what they have done in the past, and 
though they do. nothing in the present, they persuade 
themselves that they still make use of their talents. 
And the world, which is kind to the egotist, and 
believes in the self-believer, gives them credit for the 
possession of those talents which they once made use of. 
These persons talk of their gifts, flash them in society 
before the eyes of men, use then in a petty dilettante 
manner, but they have long ceased to really use them. 
They seem to have powers, in reality they have only the 
shadows of powers. We meet these persons and be- 
lieve in them. Suddenly we discover that they are 
all filmy, that their jewelry is pinchbeck, their sym- 
pathy inoperative, their love of beauty uneducated, their 
smiling friendship lavished indiscriminately, their power 
of work only power of talk, their self-devotion an airy 
dream, their eloquence the white of an egg, beaten by 
fleeting excitement into a froth, and tasteless because 
thoughtless. The day comes when they are forced to 
act—when the very gift they seem. to have is called 
upon to meet some crisis. All men look on to see how 
they will bear themselves, but the gift is dead, buried in 
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its napkin, and the ghost of it cannot bear the daylight 
of duty, the rough demand for real work—away it flies 
shrieking, and melts into thin air. That which they 
seem to have is taken away from them. 

So also in our spiritual life does God confound our 
seeming religion. We profess to love Him. We speak 
of our spiritual experiences. We talk of our self- 
sacrifice. We are not disturbed in our faith by ob- 
jections, we say, we do our duties. One morning Christ 
comes by, and calls upon us to act. We are asked 
to give up a sin for His sake—to sacrifice a pleasure for 
the help of another. A bitter trial besets us, and our 
faith is really tried; our duties conflict with our 
prosperity, and then the whole edifice of our religion 
slides into ruin. ‘The rain descends, and the floods 
come, and the winds blow and beat upon that house, 
and it falls, and great is the fall of it,’—it is founded 
on the sand. 

Our whole life is leaves, our fig-tree is full-foliaged, 
and makes a goodly show. Christ comes by and asks 
for one fruit, and we have none, and the sentence goes 
forth, irrevocable then, because just—‘ Let no man eat 
fruit of thee henceforward for ever.’ Decay is already 
there ; He hastens the ruin for this life. Why should 
you remain, cumbering the ground? No, the one 
thing God does not tolerate, and which ought to be cast 
out of the world as fast as possible, is ‘seeming to 
have.’ 

Lastly, what is the principle contained in the sen- 
tence which closes the parable, ‘To him that hath shall 
be given’? Is it just—is it true ? 
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It is the principle at least on which the universe is 
ruled. The tree which has most life assimilates most 
quickly the elements of life; the highest animal gets 
the most enjoyment out of life; the strongest grows 
more strong ; the more delicate of perception the nerve 
is the more refined becomes its perception; and why? 
Because all these have won the power they possess by 
previous activity. They have, therefore to them is 
given more. It is an excellent law; for by it that 
which is most beautiful is made more beautiful for the 
use and comfort of men—work is expended on the best. 
It is well that the strongest should grow more strong, and 
the more fit to live still more fit, and the more refined 
still more refined—for so the best types are preserved. 

It is so also in history. The nation which is highest 
in character, in noble force, in order, in economy, has 
these things because of previous work, and to it is 
given more. Others which have proved themselves 
less worthy lose their separate place and are absorbed 
by the higher people. They are taken away and given 
to the great nation. Sentimentalists may cry out that 
that is unfair, but the wise man knows that the fittest 
to rule ought to be preserved—that to those that have, 
it ought to be given, for by the working of this law the 
human race advances. 

It is so, finally, in spiritual life. To him that hath 
it is given. Grace is born from grace; to him 
who has love more love is given; he who is true can 
assimilate more truth ; he who is pure deepens in purity ; 
and by the working of this law the world is blessed, for 
the best is given to those who can use it best. 
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Is not that just; just, because of the infinite good 
such a law secures? Yes; when we think rightly, we 
desire that the gifts we possess and cannot use as they 
ought to be used, should be transferred to those who 
can. There are some we meet to whom we should like 
to give up all our powers, if we might. 

And is it not true? How many of us have not 
had that happy experience? We have begun with 
difficulty. We cannot as yet use our graces or gifts 
with ease. But we do not despair; upborne by belief 
in a loving Father, eager to grow like our Master 
Christ, we persevere in the spirit of effort and prayer. 
And soon, as we begin to possess the use of our spi- 
ritual powers, we find them growing we know not how. 
Having, to us has been given. The power of loving 
doubles with every act of love ; subdue one sin, and our 
moral force to subdue the next is twofold more. Some- 
thing more also than the natural growth is given ; that 
something more is the gift of God. Secure one truth, and 
unexpectedly another breaks upon us as if a new star 
were born in heaven. Deepen faith, by rising over 
some trial in the strength of that Spirit who moves in 
us—our rightful Master whom we love—and, lo! faith 
opens to us new evidence of the worlds not seen. 
Gain one ray of light upon God’s plans, on God’s 
character, and it does not increase ray by ray, but 
grows upon us like the dawn passing into morning, 
and morning into sunrise. God does not let us only 
creep to Him by our own unassisted strength; He lifts 
us forward by new gifts once we have begun to use what 
He has given us, that is, once we are in actual posses- 
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sion of it by work. For this is the simple law of life, 
of infinite meaning to us, if we will receive it—‘ To him 
that hath shall be given.” I would to God we could 
receive and act upon it. It is time for us to awake out 
of sleep, and to remember that we are here to do God’s 
work among men. Take up your buried gifts, find out 
what they are, learn what you can do with them, and 
give them form in action. Possess them truly—you 
only possess them when you are multiplying them, 
when you make them reproductive. See that your 
pound gains ten pounds, or five pounds, or one pound ; 
for God does not ask too much: He only asks for some 
use, some reproduction of His gift, but above all for no 
contentment with what you have done. He will have 
no wrapping at any time of your life of your gift in 
a napkin, no saying, ‘Now I have done enough,’ but 
always aspiration, always uncontentment in the heart, 
always that deep desire to have your gift in ceaseless 
employment which drives you to employ it. 

Then will life become divine; then will Christ give 
new life and power, and give itmore abundantly. The 
spirit of God will reduplicate your energy and confirm 
your strength, and you shall hear, when the waves of 
death roll solemnly in with their noise of many waters 
on your soul, a voice above the waters, sweet and 
strong to hush their sound of fear—the voice of your 
God, at once just Judge and loving Father— ‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord. 
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[June 23, 1872.] 
FAITHFULNESS. 


Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give to thee a crown of 
life.—Revelation, ii. 10. 


THERE are times when we seem to love animals, our dog, 
our horse, with a greater love than that which we give 
to any of our fellow-men. When we have been dis- 
appointed or betrayed by some one to whom we have 
given much, we turn with comfort to a lower love, but 
one which we are certain cannot fail us. But the love 
we give then is always different from that we spend on 
man or woman, because it is wholly freed from anxiety, 
doubt, or insecurity. Once we have gained the whole 
affection of a dog, we never fancy, even in our darkest 
hours, that it will fail us, or that part of it will be given 
to another, or that in the future it will lessen, or mis- 
take us, or grow weary. The animal, we would stake 
our life upon it, will be faithful unto death. I doubt if 
we can say that of any human being, and it is this cer- 
tainty of their absolute fidelity which makes our love to 
animals, though it is less than that we bear to men and 
women, a thing distinct. It is this faithfulness which 
we love best in them. ~ 

Nowfes which we love most in men and women, in 
our leaders, in wife and husband, friend or lover, brother 
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or sister, is also faithfulness. It is, as it is in God, the 
ground of all other qualities. It makes them worth a 
-thousandfold more than they are in themselves, for it 
secures their permanence and their freshness. It makes 
our life with anyone almost divine, for it seems to give 
the enduringness of God to human love, and bestows on 
it the beauty and colours of eternity. There is no com- 
fort on this earth, which shakes ever beneath our feet, 
like that we feel when we can say, ‘I possess one on 
whose character and heart I can stand as on a rock.’y 
There is even a touch of Heaven in affections which are 
ouilty, when they are faithful unto death. ‘He died 
and never faltered in truthfulness to love’; when we 
can write that on the tomb, even Of the sinner, there is 
something more divine there, than in the light, incon- 
stant nature whose life has never shocked society. We 
pity, we reprove, we punish the sin, but when we look 
at the faithfulness in the character, apart from the sin, 
we cannot help our love of it, and our joy in finding it. 

He, then, who finds faithfulness on earth finds a pearl 
of great price for which he might sell all his goods, and 
live in poverty content. “But how infinitely rare it is; 
so rare, that it is hard to believe that it exists at all in 
the perfection we demand. There is nothing for which 
we ask so much proof, and we do not give it faith till 
we have proved it—after years of trial. 

Tt is the one thing in which we make least allowance 
for the weakness of human nature, for unless it is perfect 
we do not care for it. All its beauty lies in ‘its being 
without a flaw. If itis stained, even in the slightest; if 
it changes for a week, a day; if a slight falsehood touches 
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it; if it is forgotten, and in a moment of vanity or heed- 
lessness something is said or done which is untrue to 
its strong and delicate life, it is faithfulness no longer. 
The one touch by which it is lowered from its ideal 
changes it to something else. The divinity of it passes 
away, and the thing now is of the earth, earthy. If, 
even in thought it is untrue, if it allow base motives to 
be imputed to those we love for conduct which we do 
not understand, if it permit suspicion to intrude, or 
listen to blame imputed without denial, that is not 
faithfulness ; no, but faithlessness worse even than that 
of speech. For we may pardon the faithless looseness 
of the tongue in excitement, but not the failure of the 
heart. No wonder, then, that we want proof of this 
quality. It is far too great and dear a thing to trust in 
lightly, for the ruin is too terrible almost for flesh and 
blood to bear, if, having truly believed in the faithful- 
ness of anyone, it fail us in the end. To believe in the 
fidelity of love, and to abhor oneself afterwards for one’s 
belief; to stand on what seemed a rock, and find it 
totter and tumble in the deep—no one will lightly ex- 
pose themselves to that, who has once known the over- 
whelming misery of it. No man will believe in the 
faithfulness of another, such as I have spoken of, until 
he has known it at all times, and found it as true in 
joy as in adversity. 

To speak thus may seem to make too great a demand 
on feeble human nature; it may be so; I only say, as 
men and women grow older, they do not choose to 
enter lightly into such relations as ask for, or 
promise to give, absolute faithfulness, lest they should 
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expose themselves to a treachery which may darken 
all their lives. They only ask much when this 
one quality is in the case, and when they give or re- 
ceive it, they must give it and have it at its best. 
It must be faithfulness unto death. For the rest 
of life, they do not make half as large demands as 
younger people. They do not expect much; they do not 
expect very faithful love or friendship, they do not ex- 
pect their leaders in politics or religion to be always 
true to the highest, they do not expect perfection in 
character, or unfailing justice or kindness in life, or 
perfect sympathy in sorrow, or unforgetfulness in 
absence, they do not expect entire nobility in act or 
speech, or unshaken courage in trial, or unstained faith- 
fulness to good in life. They do not expect these things; 
they know their own weakness, and they do not think 
that others are not weak; they know how easily they 
are overtaken in a fault, and they make allowances for 
others—they live and let live; but if faithfulness is 
asked of them, or belief in the faithfulness of another, 
they do make there the demand that it should be abso- 
lute, unstained, perfect—for the failure of it ruins life 
and turns it into a desert. It is a chance, I said, no 
one should lightly run. And yet it is better to run it, 
and take its possible misery, than to be so guarded and 
suspicious as not to be able to believe in faithful love. 
It is better to love, believe, and be deceived, than: to dis- 
trust all, than to give half love, than to be afraid to risk 
one’s happiness on the faith of another. For unless we 
have the heart to do these things, we are ourselves in- 
capable of faithfulness. 
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As to faithfulness itself, it is natural to some cha-~ 
racters. They are born to believe and trust. They cannot 
get on without living for some one or other, and where 
they give themselves, they do it entirely. It is their very 
life, and they are blind and deaf to everything which 
could lessen or hurt their faith. They ‘ bear and forbear 
and never tire;’ it makes no change in them that others 
change; they are faithful even to unfaithfulness, even 
to neglect, desertion, cruelty, and death. And often 
they win their cause and redeem the other whom they 
love. Years pass by, years of bitter weeping, years when 
the wild longing of the heart is felt like the physical 
pain of hunger, when the health is consumed as with 
disease ; but years in which hope never veils her crest, 
and faith in the future never quite decays, and piteous 
love never ceases to offer its daily sacrifice to indifference 
or to guilt—till at last the strife is won; the sinner 
repents, the faithful heart finds its crown of life, the 
long desire drinks deep of the blessedness which comes 
of doing the work of redemption. It is beautiful, noble 
as few things are in life, but it does not often succeed. 
Many try it and fail hopelessly, but want of success 
does not make it less beautiful—makes it even nobler in 
its way. 

Still, it would not do if all the world were thus 
faithful. There is a certain want of impetuosity, of 
indignation against evil, of activity, passion, and thought 
in such characters, without which the world could not 
get on, and half of human life would be suffering without 
effort, and dull without impulse. Faithfulness itself 
would become unattractive if all its best music were set 
in a minor key. 
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Moreover, it has this danger, that it leads such men 
and women to condone sin. A faithful person of this 
kind, when the faithfulness is given to God who is 
good, and changes not in goodness, is the most teach- 
ing and ennobling thing on which we can look; but 
when the fidelity includes, as it sometimes does, fidelity 
to the sin of the other, or when, by long endurance of 
wrong, it seems to allow of wrong-doing as being no 
matter, or when it bears that which injures the whole 
moral sense of society, and so lessens the horror of 
guilt—it is carried too far. It becomes wrong, and 
the cause of wrong, and it is itself not true fidelity. 
Faithfulness is sometimes stern reproof; indignation 
which lays on the lash unsparingly, even though we 
know that hate will follow on our words. No one is 
truly faithful to another who is not more faithful to 
right, and justice, and purity—more faithful, that is, to 
God, than to that which they call love. 

There are others who are not naturally faithful, but 
in whom there is the possibility, sometimes the cer- 
tainty, of faithfulness in after life. These are the charac- 
ters who enjoy intensely, to whom everything bright is 
pleasure. They exhaust things quickly, and naturally 
need more food; they drain all the honey from the nec- 
tary of the flower, and they would end by hating all 
flowers if they were forced to be faithful to that which 
they have drained. They must find another flower, 
and they find it lightly and leave it too, as lightly— 
with a touch of regret, but unmoved to return by a 
thousand prayers; nay, the prayers that passionately 
beg return only make them despise or even hate 
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the person who prays. Nor are they content with 
faithfulness to one thing or person at a time. 
They want variety; to fill their life with many objects, 
to take many characters into themselves, to choose one 
for a sunny day, another for a gloomy one, to fit things 
and persons to their impulses, so that their impulses 
may have each their due fulfilment; faithful for the time 
to each, and in that faithfulness content, but on the 
whole only faithful to their youth. Nothing makes 
them more angry than any unfaithfulness to them, for 
they claim that while they take their life from fifty 
things, each of the fifty should be wholly true to them 
alone. They love many, but would be loved alone. 
They allow no jealousy of them, but are themselves 
passionately jealous. 

It seems a poor character, but it is not necessarily 
so. It is inmany simply the life and vigour of their 
youth, the capacity and complexity of their character, 
the wish for freedom from grave ties, and the resolution 
to be without them, which produce in their youth this 
fluttering life. They do not really ask or desire any 
deep feeling, nor do they give it. They are as yet only 
playing with life, and faithfulness, in its truest sense, 
is as yet unknown, for the centre of their being has 
never yet been moved. Their chance of becoming a 
noble character lies in the fact, if fact it be, of their 
being true to their own nature. Then their love and 
friendship and reverence are true, so far as they go; 
their enjoyment is true and natural, their light jealousy 
is true, their very fickleness is true. They regret it, 
but assert it; and some of the pleasantest associations 
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in life are made with such persons when one can meet 
them on their own ground and not attempt to isolate 
them to oneself. One does not ask for faithfulness 
then. 

But if this wereto go on for the whole of life, if it were 
brought into older years, it would be disgraceful. And 
if there has been this truthfulness of nature it does not 
goon. Ido not know whether these characters—being 
many-sided, complex, capable of so much pleasure and 
so much education, and through these very qualities, 
having gained so much experience—do not make the 
most faithful persons in the world, when their youth is 
tempered by trial. They have gone through so many 
light friendships, they have touched so many hearts, 
tried so much, that they do not easily choose a com- 
panion, nor give themselves easily away. There are few 
men to whom such persons trust themselves, still fewer 
women. But whenthey dosofully, they are faithful. Their 
truth of nature, which once showed itself in wandering, 
now having realized itself in graver life, shows itself in 
holding fastto afew. They have had honey enough from 
many flowers; now they love the flower they choose, 
not for the honey it gives, but for itself, for root and 
stem, and branch and leaf, and odour and colour; or, 
to pass from metaphor, it is the whole character and 
personality which now attracts and fixes them; and 
since their affection has always been true, though often 
light, it is, once it is given fully, so deep a thing as to 
render change impossible—except change to hatred. 

Their life in youth has sought and enjoyed the sur- 
face qualities of others. It has been a life in which busy 
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and wilful fancy has made its delight from the shade and 
sunshine and their interchange, in many characters ; 
their life in manhood and womanhood allows fancy to 
do her pretty work, for it adds charms to life with 
others; but it has-taken into itself now the deeper 
work of that imagination which sees into the character 
of those it loves and builds it up into an ideal. Yet 
while they conceive the ideal character of those they 
love, they also know its actual state in the present, and 
knowing that, so give themselves to fidelity that they 
never cease to labour in watchfulness, sympathy, and 
tenderness, in submission, justice, and purity of pur- 
pose, that the real character in the present may become 
the ideal character in the future. This is the true as- 
pect and scope of married life; this is what each should 
do for the other; this it is to be faithful unto death. 

But such characters demand truth in return for the 
truth they give. Being true themselves, the one thing 
they cannot bear is untruthfulness; and unlike the 
naturally faithful character, which continues faithful 
through all, when they plainly discover that treachery 
or deceit has been practised, or love simulated, they 
turn away for ever in scornful indignation. Not for a 
moment do they delay. The thing is over and done, 
and they bury it as vile. They may give pardon, for 
why should they not pardon so poor a nature. It costs 
nothing to forgive that which one despises; but they 
never pardon by restoring one grain of the affection 
which was lost. They are faithful unto death in their 
scorn, as they would have been in their love. 

There are others, who are by nature or evil habit 
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unfaithful in all except in unfaithfulness. One of their 
masks is the imitation of faithfulness. They have 
enough character to know how to feign depth of charac- 
ter, for they know that has its charms for men and 
women. They have enough self-knowledge to realize 
their unfaithfulness, and their clear sight of it enables 
them to appear more faithful often than the faithful. 
They hide it often by wearing a mask of reticence, so 
that they seem hard to win; often by wearing a mask 
of frankness, so that when they seem to have given their 
faith, we feel it impossible to distrust persons so open- 
hearted. But in two things they are liable to betray 
themselves. First, in the way in which they talk of 
their fidelity of nature, not only to those they know 
well, but also to all the world, to casual acquaintances, 
to persons they meet for the first time, so that we are 
surprised to hear phrases which belong to friendship 
given to the first new-comer, as if they had no special 
meaning. 

And secondly by their vanity. Vanity is at the 
root of unfaithful characters. As long as that is 
ministered to they are pleased, and being pleased they 
seem faithful ; nay, their whole nature so expands under 
an affection which flatters their vanity, that it actually 
does become true and apparently noble for a time. 
They can then make self-sacrifices, they can speak well 
and truly as long as their sacrifice and truth are praised 
and appreciated; but let, the incense fail, and their 
faithfulness fails with it. Then, again, their vanity 
makes them greedy of praise and kindness from new 
acquaintances—they cannot bear that any one should 
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neglect them, or be apart from their influence, and, 
rather than fail to win all they can, they will quietly 
drop aside from old ties that claim too much time, or 
let old friendships drop to a lower level of affection, and 
begin to knit new ones in a day. Let but a chance 
arise of gaining a new admiration, of bringing a new 
soul into their circle, and they seize it, even though 
others must be sacrificed. The novelty makes the 
charm, and since the old kindness has been enjoyed, it 
must give way. Often, in the midst of one friendship 
they begin to lay the foundations for another; and 
oftener still, for the purpose of winning the new, they 
use up the old friendship, relating its past joy and sor- 
row and variety in frank confidences for the purpose 
of interesting their hearers. But it is a vanity which 
overreaches itself. Its garrulousness is its betrayal, 
and one soon finds that vanity of this kind means rooted 
unfaithfulness of character. The whole character is a . 
lie—a very pestilence in society when it happens at 
the same time to have outward grace enough to charm, 
or cleverness enough to act its part of fidelity well. 
It is right, if one can, to find them out, and proclaim 
them as they are, for they do incalculable mischief. 
They cannot be true, they cannot understand faithful- 
ness, for they have acted it so long that they take the 
acting for the reality; and theirs is the worst punish- 
ment of not being conscious at last that they are 
liars, for the lhe seems to them the truth. They will 
be unfaithful unto death, and God will give to them the 
crown of death. 

So it goes in life. In the history of the heart with 
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God it is not very different. I might apply, word for 
word, all I have written on the three types of character 
in this matter of faithfulness, to the life of men with 
God. 

There are those who are naturally faithful to Him. Gods 
They are born spiritually-minded, and when they hear 
of God and His love to them, they believe in Him at 
once and never let Him go. Trials fall on them, life is 
dark as midnight; they pray and no answer comes; 
God smites them seemingly without reason, they suffer 
as the guilty suffer—yet they never doubt, are never 
angry. There are few things more beautiful, few more 
impressive than to see one of these faithful sufferers 
rejoice in love to God, in the midst of pains that to the 
unfaithful would seem to prove God’s anger or God’s 
hatred. There is no teaching, no lesson deeper and 
‘truer than this. But they would not give, in such 
- faithful lives, all the teaching the world wants, and 
this kind of faithfulness is not the only kind that is 
needed. They are naturally more passive than active, 
and their fidelity does not work hard. They have little 
sympathy with doubt they have never felt, with the 
darkness of soul and bitter cries that suffering produces 
in others. Their lives teach the careless who are 
happy; they do not teach the miserable who cannot 
find God, or the pain-stricken who are indignant with 
Him. Nor can they themselves in their easy, undis- 
turbed lives—for many of them do not know suffering 
—reach ever that active, impulsive, passionate Chris- 
tian life and love which makes the missionary, the 
teacher of the lost, the martyr who faces a thousand 
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dangers to save a single soul. God gives them the 
crown of life, for they are faithful unto death—but it is 
well that all Christian faithfulness is not the same as 
theirs. 

There are others who, like the second type of faith- 
fulness of character I have sketched, grow into fidelity 
to God. They have little care for God at first ; religion 
is one of the things they take up at times on impulse 
and enjoy. It is one distraction the more, but as long 
as it is theirs, it is real with all the reality of which 
their nature is capable during youth. As before, it 
would be disgraceful were this light religious life to be 
carried into manhood or womanhood. But it is not. 
Their character makes then their religious life a series 
of troubles, and in working through these, they grow 
slowly into a higher faithfulness. An impulse comes 
to them from passion, and at first they link their reli- 
gion to their passion. But often their passion leads 
them wrong, their conscience is violated ; they can no 
longer bind up their faith in God with their human 
love, and they are conscious that their power of believ- 
ing and loving God is gone. It is a bitter trial, and 
they have not strength at first to give up the joy of 
life for the sake of the sterner life they must lead if 
they are to hope for future joy in God. 

Or, being impulsive and quickly interested, ee 
throw themselves into all the questions of the day, 
and with that the old religious life, such as it was, 
is drowned. Doubt descends upon them, the beliefs 
once dear cease to have meaning. They would like 
to keep them, but being true of heart, they cannot 
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pretend to a faith they do not possess. It is a bitter 
trial. 

But through both these trials and through many 
different ones, even in the midst of their most impul- 
sive, passionate, seeking hours, the desire to be faithful 
to God never quite fails, the ideal of being faithful 
unto death to Him never ceases to seem the most beau- 
tiful thing. It is felt sometimes in looking back, in 
regret for the pleasant faith of childhood; sometimes 
through desire of peace in the midst of the hours of 
weariness when they have been shattered by the storms 
of the present ; sometimes in a vague hope and longing 
that at some future time, when wilder feeling shall have 
worn itself out, they will be delivered from their drift- 
ing, passionate, unbelieving self at last, and find God 
and love Him so well that to be faithful to Him unto 
death will be easy joy. 

When this desire is true, when it is not crushed, the 
time does come; and when it does, their fidelity is great 
and deep. They have slowly conquered the faithlessness 
that is born of wrongful passion, of distressful doubt, of 
a hundred other trials into which their temperament has 
hurried them. Knowing, then, the realms of unfaith- 
fulness, -having tried and found them fruitless, they 
cannot enter them again. Having passed through many 
battlefields they are veteran warriors now, and fit to bear 
the cross, and to do Christ’s work in the rush and stir 
of the world. They keep the faith now against a host, 
and to die for it is easy. Having won it through com- 
plex trials, and being themselves made many-sided 
through a manifold life ; having tested a thousand forms 
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of doubt, of passions, of suffering, they can be of use to 
many different men and women; they can bring the 
right strength and the right answer to many varying 
cases. They do great and strong work, and they do it 
all the better because of that natural impulsiveness in 
them which is now changed into steady enthusiasm. 
And in themselves, though that old nature often reasserts 
itself and troubles them, they know its ways and they 
are able to overcome it quickly. And every conquest 
gives them greater power, till their faithfulness becomes 
rock-rooted, and in death as in life they are at one with 
Christian power. Their crown of life is hardly won, but 
it is won at last. 

I might in the same way apply word for word what 
Ihave written about the third type of character in this 
matter of faithfulness, to the life of those who pretend 
to faithfulness to God, and are liars to Him and their 
own souls ; but I pass on to another aspect of the subject. 

In days when this text was written it had no meta- 
phorical meaning. It was indeed faithfulness to death 
which was often asked of the disciple of Christ. The 
persecutions had begun, and no one became a Chris- 
tian without the chance of a noneed ae a2) a sma od ine, 
death. Cs en NEM Smeg, POINTS 

Faithful to what 40 a selfish aim, to a political 
ery, to a cause which cofterea them material rewards ? 
No, faithful unto death to goodness, to truth, to purity 
of life, to an ideal life, invisible, beyond the world; to 
Christ and to such passionate personal love of Him 
that it was easier to die in agony than to betray His 
name ; faithful to that spirit of His that loved men even 
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unto death, which forgave enemies, whose work was at 
all risks to overthrow evil and to die that wrong might 
die; faithful unto death in the cause of Man which 
Christ made the cause of God. — 

‘And for this, what support? All they had is con- 
tained in that conception of a mighty spiritual kingdom, 
of which the head was God in Christ, the-Fatherinthe 
elder..Brother, of which all who loved Him were the 
body, whether dead or living, for time and earth did 
not disturb their unbroken communion one with an- 
other. They were citizens of an eternal kingdom 
whese-beginnings were before creation, whose end. was 
nowhere-;--members of a household all whose children 
_weregreat-in-sotl. They on earth, beaten, driven, 
tortured, were not left alone; they were the care 
of angels, they were watched by all the noble dead 
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with unfaltering interest, attended.-by—theprayers™ 


of-all_the—faithful-npon—earth,, Jinked to heaven “and 
earth-alike- by undying-ties. They ran their race in the 
arena of the universe, not uncared for, since every 
Christian heart was praying for them; not without the 
sense of higher sympathy, not even without the sense 
of glory, for out of sight, but in most real existence, a 
cloud of witnesses encompassed them. Solemn, beauti- 
ful faces, solemn with the calm of eternal rest, beauti- 
ful with the light of holy triumph, watched them from 
row-after-row-of-a-mighty-amphitheatre with inspiring 
eyes, and among them One, the leader and perfecter of 
faith, a form like unto a Son of Man, who Himself 
had done and suffered for the truth—whose power and 
life was theirs by prayer, and who spoke ever in their 
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ears, be thou faithful unto death, and I will give to 
[ thee a crown of lifp.’ 19 ¢ fc 
L* And for this; what,1 ward? An inheritance ine 4 
corruptible and undefiled, a crown of life; not the 
material rewards so coarsely promised, not a life of 
earthly happiness, but the Life which is in God and of 
God; immortal union with Justice, Purity, and Truth ; 
the transformation of all selfishness into love, so full, 
so great, so undying, that never for one moment, 
through all eternity, they would think of themselves 
again. ~4 
Lhis-was the meaning of the text to the early Chris- 
tians.;..it.should..be..its..meaning.to-us. We ask our- 
selves if these things can be true; are-we-so-thought 
of,.so..cared..for..by...God,.members..of..so..great..a..com- 
munion? Are we counted so capable of faithfulness ey 
heart that God believes we shall despise the rewards of 
the world in comparison with the spirit of Christ offered 
to us and the life in it as reward? Is it possible that 
God believes in us so much as to expect of us faith- 
fulness unto death”to truth; to love;-and to the” cause 
of. man; is it possible that He believes us able to be so 
noble> Have we truly a Father whose care is our per- 
fection, a Saviour who is watching us daily that we may 
be freed from sin, and can we, so weak, so much the 
creatures of impulse, so vain, so wavering, se~incom- 
plete;-be~faithfultothese-realities,.and, faithful unto 
death ? It is an inspiring thought that God can be- 
lieve in us so much. And indeed we know; and-it-is His 
voice_in-usthat-makes us know;-that-we-could_be faithful 


+oe-them if we»trusted Ghee +hat—f-we~could—give 
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them ouy' deepest faith, thef would so inspire lifé, 
so kindJé love, that we céuld be faithful to thém 
unto death. ~But_so.high.and-great are they;-so inténse- “ 
would ‘Be the blessedness of believing them, that’ we 
cannot lightly say, I believe them, for to do so Avould 
change the-very,-foundations_ of life, and.make..death- 
delight. -Neyertheless we. shall..be able). if Weblog 
only we must/nothurrytife. The faith which can erasp 
these thingy as realities must be won by slow ing 
it is the creation of a life, thelastresult-df- many failures, 
trials; conquests self. What is asked of us is all the 
faithfulness we can give at the time, and that may often 
be, only not to despair, only to take up the effort again 
when we have miserably broken down. -For,Godknows 
we.are sorely tried in life, that the battle goes hard 
with us often, that. we can.often only just keep from 
going-over the precipice. We are not called on to face 
the lions for our faith. But there are things in life 
which are death, nay, worse than death itself; there 
are pains as deep as those the martyrs bore which.we 
have to bear in silence, with no encouragement but the 
voice of God within, and that voice we do not always hear. 
There are wild contests we have sometimes to wage 
alone, night after night, day after day, when it seems 
that the inner conflict must become known to all around 
us, so vivid is our consciousness thereof; and yet we 
know that there is no help in man for us, that we must 
conquer (if we conquer) in a solitude of heart which 
makes life as ghastly as a cruel dream. Then it is 
something to recall this text, and let the noble words 
sound in our ears their cry to courage and their pro- 
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mise, ‘Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 

thee a crown of life {’ and even if we cannot yet trust 

the promise, all that is true and great in us answers 

to the stern, the high demand of the first words, ‘ Be 

, faithful unto death;’ yes, faithful, even if there be no 
UY cromngg 

Fot there are times when we do understand what 
that means, faithful unto death to God. 

When all our old faith has broken up like a ship- 
wrecked bark beneath our feet, and we are left alone in 
a wild waste of waters—then, to hold fast to moral 
right, not to let the soul despair, to look into the dark 
years before us and still to hope to win light—that is to 
be faithful to God in the face of death. 

When a love to which we had given all our life, 
which made the centre of every thought and the soul 
of every feeling, in which our very consciousness of being 
was held, is vilely betrayed, and we are left a body with- 
out asoul; with nought before us but the cruel unforget- 
fulness which consumes the brain, and the: hopelessness 
of recovery which freezes the springs of life—then, not to 
die, but still to do our duty to others, to still trust in 
human nature, to still say that God is good—that is to 
be faithful unto God in the very bitterness of death. 

When some great human cause for truth or liberty, 
in every effort of which we had entwined our life, is 
crushed by brutal force, and the high hearts which fol- 
lowed it slain, tortured, and imprisoned ; and we have 
to’ begin the dreary work again, almost alone, as many a 

“aoble heart in Italy has had to do—then, as the great 
Italian did—Mazzini, whom the world will learn to 
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honour yet—not to give way to faithlessness, to still 
believe that God rules the world, to trust the future of 
Right and Liberty, to live amid Mortality in Immor- 
tality, to put aside the fear of ridicule, not to listen 
to the whisper of despair—that is to be faithful unto 
death to God. 

When upborne by youth and hope, we have worked to- 
wards an ideal aim, striving to perfect some noble labour; 
and having met poverty and passion on our way, have 
conquered both for the sake of the high end, but have 
drained in the battle all our vital power, and find—now 
that the realization of our dream is in our hands—that 
we cannot put it into form; but must die or linger in 
long disease, and never see our work—then, to endure 
with patience, to refer our life in faith to the future, 
to say that God is right—that gels is to be faithful 
unto death to Him. 

Thea@ sharpest trials; rae hot be ours, though Peta 
' there are who do not cone one or another; but, even 
without them there are difficulties enough in ordinary 
life to try our fidelity to Gods4o-call-on-the-foree-in-our- 
«character. When we have to go on day by day, contend- 
ing with a passionate or a sluggish nature—limiting the 
one, enkindling the other—meeting small temptations 
every hour, so that watchfulness must never be relaxed ; 
when no sooner is one wrong-doing laid in the grave 
than another rises up, so that the sword of life is never 
in the scabbard; when we know that this will go on 
for years till death comes—then, not to give way to 
angry weariness, not to brood over the battle, but to 
take it frankly as it comes, as part of the day’s work ; 
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to make of high endeavour an inward light ‘which 
makes the path before us always bright ;’ to conquer the 
chill of custom and the weight of commonplace, and be 
inspired always by an inward thought; to pour into 
life such love of God and man that all things will grow 
beautiful and worthy to be done; and to look forward, 
persevering to the last— 


‘From well to better, daily self-surpast,’ 


this is to be faithful unto death, and for these things 
—.. there is the crown of life. | Great are the powers of man 
in the power of God, but there is one greater than all. Wes 


Y 


It is a faithful heart. > 
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[April 14, 1872. ] 
THE SECRETS OF LIFE. 


Then I beheld all the work of God, that a man cannot find out the 
work that is done under the sun; because, though a man labour to 
seek it out, yet he shall not find it; yea, further, though a wise man 
think to know it, yet shall he not be able to find it.—EKccles. viii. 17. 


Ons of the most curious things to think of in the world 
is the inconceivable number of secrets which lie around 
us in Nature, in Humanity, in the lives and characters 
of those whom we know or those we love. It is even 
more curious to think how much of the interest of 
human life, of its work, its thoughts, of its affections, 
dwells in the fact of these secrets; how dull would 
be the game of science, politics, or philosophy, the 
realms of art, society, friendship, or love, if in each 
we did not clash with the unknown, and find our- 
selves enthralled by the charm and irritation of a 
secret. The sting of our ignorance is the spur of life, 
and the consciousness of a secret to discover is the 
flavour of happiness, though the flavour is sometimes 
too bitter. I am not sure, indeed, whether our hearts 
would not sink in a despair, for the first time complete 
and overwhelming, if it were told us, and we believed 
the dreadful tidings, that at any time in the future we 
M 
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should have found out all secret things—that there 
should be no ignorance, no passion of discovery, and no ~ 
curiosity. It is the blessing of believing in an infinite 
God that it secures for ever the effort of the soul, the 
aspiration of the heart, the activity of the intellect. 
At no time shall we know, feel, or attain spiritual per- 
fection. 

There are two great secrets which beset us here, the 
secret of Nature and the secret of Humanity; or they 
may be one secret with a twofold face: for we never can 
quite tell whether Nature is incomprehensible in itself, 
or whether it is our own secret which we transfer to her. 
However that may be, in Nature we meet a secret to 
which we know we have no key. The feeling of that 
secret has been universal in Man. It lies at the root 
of half of the religion and mythology of the world. It 
runs through half its art, its painting, its fantastic 
creations, its deeper poetry, its music. I might illus- 
trate it from the past, from Hindoo poetry, from the 
whole of Greek art, from the Norse mythology and 
poems ; but in England alone it forms the ground tone 
of more than half of our modern art. What else than 
strive to find out that secret did Turner do for the 
greater part of his life, becoming more passionate in its 
pursuit and more varied in his efforts to express it as 
life drew nearer to its close? What else did that 
poet who came nearest to Turner do? It formed 
the ground tone of nearly all Shelley’s poetry. In a 
soberer way, because he thought more though felt 
less than Shelley, and brought into comparison with it 
the mystery of Humanity, it underlies the works of 
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Wordsworth. Wherever we recognize that search and 
- the expression of its desire in an artist’s work, in draw- 
ing, poem, or music, we call the work poetical. It is 
the nameless secret which speaks through him. Wher- 
ever, at any time, there is a great genius, there it looks 
at us from fresco or statue, or verse or music. Some- 
times it comes before. imagination as a personality. 
Those who know the lagoons of Venice by night, and 
have stayed their gondola far out upon them, away from 
the city, have heard in the silence a low whisper come 
out of the waters, and half expected a hand to rise 
from them and drag the boat into their depths; I say 
depths, for though that sea is shallow, it could not but 
be deep then to the imagination. It was the secret of 
lonely Nature which created that impression, which 
creates all impressions which resemble it. 

And it is the solution of that secret which we seek 
through life, which all art has sought incessantly. We 
seek it with a passionate curiosity, and it never ceases 
to awake that passion. But we get no reply, except a 
reply half of pity, half of mockery. There is no face so 
full of the wild satire of secrecy as the face of Nature, 
but there is none which so undyingly kindles desire, 
which so insists on our pursuit of her secret. It is one 
suggestion of our immortality that no disappointment 
ever really chills that desire, no age or weariness ever com- 
pletely kills it. We may weary of it for a time, but any 
new excitement reacts upon it, and stirs us into new effort 
to discover it. Once feel it deeply, and it is an absurdity 
too great for reason to bury so keen a passion in the 
nothingness of the Atheist, to imagine that it can ever 
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die with us. We hold it unabated till death touches 
us; we enter the other world unsatisfied and burning 
for satisfaction. I do not say all will be there revealed. 
Heaven forbid; but I do think that in new conditions 
we shall see deeper and get a fresh start for new 
enjoyment of this search; and again another change 
of conditions and another start from higher ground, 
and so on for ever, still enjoying, still pursuing. 

Still more profound, still more mocking, though 
never so delightful, is the secret of Humanity. There 
is a tragedy in it which is not in the secret of 
Nature, and which makes our interest in it more 
passionate, more dreadful, more bitter, more absorbing. 
It clings to one’s heart and looks into one’s eyes, and in 
its eyes there is often horror, often such sadness as 
seems to break the heart, often such a vision of future 
joy as seems to make us into prophets, such a vision, 
too, of faithful effort and noble martyrdom as seems to 
make us into heroes. Would we, if we could, surrender 
this for the absolute knowledge of the secret? Better 
the sadness and the horror than the dull satiety of 
having no longer anything to know; better the pro- 
phet’s hope and the heroic struggle than the death of 
aspiration and the death of activity. For with perfect 
knowledge would cease, not only these things, but all 
power of creation, all passion, all the arts, all philosophy, 
all movement of races and of society, all growth—all that 
makes up the tragedy and comedy of man. Pursuit would 
close in contentment, and contentment in an imperfect 
being is stagnation. But the existence of the secret 
precludes such dull repose. It kindles an insatiable 
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and noble curiosity, and wherever its pursuit is hottest, 
there is Man most noble. When its excitement lessens, 
or nearly dies, then we get what we call the dark ages, 
and man is base. But that never can last long; the 
secret of Humanity springs up again to lure us after it, 
and the mark of all the times when Man has awakened 
into a new resurrection—of Greece in the time of 
Pericles, of Europe in the twelfth century, of Hurope 
when the New Learning dawned, of Europe when, 
nearly a century ago, freedom leaped to light, of our own 
time—has been this, and this more than all things else, 
deep and wonderful interest in mankind, pursuit of the 
secret of Humanity. 

In such times society is full of interest, and such a 
time is the present. Not only is the great whole of Man 
and its enigma worth our study, but half the men and 
women one meets are problems worth the solving, so that 
life with others has a ceaseless irritation, but also a 
ceaseless charm. Their personal secret awakes our 
desire to penetrate it, and delights us with the difficulty 
and the interest of its pursuit. But in such a society 
the desire and delight we feel in personal problems 
kindles a further interest; we look on from them to 
a greater problem which ‘they suggest—the problem 
and the secret of the whole of Humanity. What 
we are, what they are, fades away in the question 
—what is Man? Whence was his birth, to what is the 
great drama of his history tending, what means this 
clashing in him of evil and of good, of life and death ? 
Is his long career a dream to end in a deeper sleep, or 
the sternest of realities; is it ordered and directed to an 
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end by a living and good Will, or does nothing lie behind 
it but fate, or chance, or what you will? 

Whatever the answer be, there is no denying the 
emotions this secret creates—anger, pleasure, curiosity, 
aspiration, hatred. There is a picture of Leonardo’s in 
the Louvre which expresses it all. Painted by the very 
incarnation of the spirit of the Renaissance, it embodies 
its greatest longing—the desire to find out the secret of 
Man. Called John Baptist in the Wilderness, it is 
in reality the secret of Humanity beckoning with a smile 
half of mockery and half of some dim pity, but wholly 
wild and unearthly, as if it never could be understood by 
Man ; beckoning all human souls to follow it and find its 
meaning if they can. And it knows its fascination, 
there is that much of power on the face, that it is 
conscious that none can escape the witchery of its 
beckoning hand and smile. You may detect the same 
smile sometimes, with more humanity in it, with less of 
power, in the faces of those you know; it always allures, 
it always irritates, it always says—find my secret if you 
can, but you never shall know that you have found it. 

Now what possible use can there be in it? How can 
we retain its charm and get its good, and purify ourselves 
from the fear and anger, and sloth and despair we know 
it creates in many? These are two questions we may 
reply to. 

Its use may lie in this—in the education which 
the excitement it creates gives to all our nature, in the 
way it awakens all our passions, all our intellect, all our 
spirit, and leads them through a tempest in which they 
are purified from their evil ; in which, their excess being 
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exhausted—calm, and the tempered balance of them 
becomes possible. For it is the secret of Humanity 
which makes the tragedy of life, and its use is the use 
of tragedy. You will see what I mean if I give you the 
idea of Greek tragedy. Its end was, men said, by the 
operation of pity and fear in the hearers to purify these 
and similar passions. Hmotions were excited which, by 
their nature and intensity, drew the soul out of its 
indifference and set it afloat on, nay made it a part of, 
an ocean of conflicting passions, which as the tragedy 
went on, were purified and exalted, liberated by expres- 
sion from their excess, and at last brought, in actor 
and spectator, through sympathy with suffering nobly 
borne and the conquest of evil by manliness, into calm- 
ness and self-control. Liberated from the excess of 
feeling, they were left tranquil at the last. 

This was the conception of Greek tragedy ; it is more 
or less true of the tragedy of Humanity. The whole 
race has its secret, the solution of which is hidden, the 
existence of which makes its tragedy. It is flung into 
a multitude of scenes, thoughts, emotions, wishes, fears, 
hopes, struggles, in which men clash with men and with 
Nature—and in the development of all these, not in their 
suppression : in their mutual action and reaction, not in 
their slumber and indifference—the passions, the intel- 
lect, the conscience, the spirit of men are wrought to 
their highest pitch, and in that dramatic strife the 
powers of Man are made known to himself. In this lies 
his education. The excess of his passions is felt and 
rejected, the errors of his conscience and intellect 
discovered and exhausted. What is noble and right 
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alone is left, and the soul of Man settles into har- 
monious equilibrium, purified by the tumult and edu- 
cated by the tempest. This will be the fate of the whole 
Race hereafter—this is the fate of each one of us. The 
secret of Humanity has made our tragedy, and this is 
the use and explanation, as it seems to me, of our 
tragedy. 

But of course we must go further. This view supposes 
One who is the author of this Tragedy (I use the word as 
the Greeks used it) who develops it to an end of peace, 
who leads the @dipus of Man at last into repose, and 
changes the Furies into the beneficent goddesses. To 
this also the conception of Greek tragedy, which is in 
fact their conception of life, may help us. In the greater 
tragedians there emerges at the end eternal Justice, 
solemn and temperate, to bring the storm to a close in 
harmony. The unshaken moderation of the gods in 
their action on human affairs and the steady control of 
them towards a moral end, is at the root of the work of 
Aischylus and Sophocles; and the impression this 
moral and religious drama, which recognized the tumult 
and the sufferings of life, and yet a mighty Justice that 
brought out of them profound calm, must have been as 
solemn and inspiring as it was wise and human. 

It placed God, not Fate, at the helm of human life, 
and it taught that Man must bow to God; it did not go 
beyond that it knew, it said nothing about the future, but 
it left the solution of the secret with quiet dignity in the 
hands of eternal Law. It did not throw itself with our 
modern petulance into Atheism, and seek in its assertion 
of Nothing a way out of the difficulty; it was far too 
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dignified for that. Itreposed sadly and gravely upon its 
faith in a mighty God who sees all and rules all, and it 
was contented to wait for the answer to the secret, and 
in that waiting belief found a very noble though an 
incomplete reply. 

I have dwelt on this Greek view of the question 
because it is well sometimes to see what God had taught 
men apart from our revelation, and find in that other 
teaching light thrown upon our own. For everyone will 
see that this is not a contradiction of the Christian idea, 
but a less complete idea only; that the same thought 
exists in Christianity, only that it is carried further by 
the addition ofa purer idea of God, and a tenderer one— 
and by the revelation of a future on which the Greeks 
would say nothing, though they hoped much. 

And it is this idea in its development which answers 
my second question, ‘How we, in the tumult and 
tragedy of the secret in which we live, shall so bear 
ourselves as to retain the charm of aspiration and of 
battle, and get the good of high-wrought feeling, avoid~ 
ing that despair and fear, and that madness of passion 
in which it seems to end with many.’ 

The way is, to do as the religious Greek did who 
threw himself on the eternal justice of God—to throw 
ourselves in faith on the eternal Love of a Father. To 
do that is to know that there must be a divine and good 
end to all; to know that all which we see, however dark 
it be, is education; to know the victory of goodness, 
justice, and truth, and knowing it to throw ourselves on 
that side, and to feel that in doing so we are chiming in 
with God, and yielding our lives and will into His hands, 
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There is no doubt, if we can do that, that our pursuit 
of the secret of life, and the tragedy in which we live, 
will ennoble us. For so our minds will be steadily set 
towards right, and will company with the noble things 
of justice, temperance, love, and truth, so that though 
we are involved in tempest after tempest of feeling and 
thought, we shall finally get the good of these tempests 
in the education which they give to our whole nature ; 
and though we have to pass through evil, get the good 
of the passage in the moral strength we win in the 
conquest of evil, till at last, purged through suffering 
and battle, we arrive at the peace which passeth all 
understanding in union with the will of God. 

To look at Christ’s life in this light, and from the 
distinctly human point of view, is a wonderful lesson to 
us, and a revelation of the real meaning of human life. 
Through a tempest of trial and emotion, through a 
tragedy of duty, through a life shadowed by the sin 
of others, but holding fast to right (a situation in 
which the Greek again and again put the heroes of 
tragedy), through suffering which only ceased with death, 
but which never overcame His will nor weakened His 
faith, He passed into victory. It is a story which every 
nation has its version of, but never so grand a one as 
this; and its deep importance to us lies in this, and the 
greatest proof of its reality, that it is not an isolated 
nor unique story, but the sublimest and most perfect 
representation of the old human tale told of their 
greatest men by Hindoo and Oriental, by Jew and 
Mahometan, Greek and Roman, Teuton and Celt, by 
the Indians of America and the dwellers in the seas. 
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Only in the following of that life, in likeness to its 
spirit, do men, whether they know of it or not, find any 
answer to the problem of Humanity, or take the mockery 
out of the face which beckons us onward to the search, 
and will not let us escape that which becomes, as we 
take it, either our doom or our duty. 

Passing on from these greater forms of the secret of 
life, there is one lesser form of it which strikes us 
sharply. It is that we are a secret to ourselves. Every 
one, who in the curious moments of double conscious- 
ness, that are not uncommon, looks down like a stranger 
on his own soul, is conscious that there are large tracts 
of it of which he knows absolutely nothing, sleeping 
passions which never have been roused, powers which 
never have been awakened nor exercised, chambers for 
which he has as yet no key. He cannot tell what he 
may be to-morrow, much less what he may be in a year. 
Once in his life he has had a touch of fiery jealousy, or 
earthly passion, or hatred, or sublime self-sacrifice—it 
was but a touch—but he knows now, that the sleeping 
tiger, or the sleeping angel is there. 

Suppose one or the other, awakened by some event 
which may be at hand to-night, were to suddenly 
break forth, and, as is almost always the case, in such 
overwhelming power as to sweep like a hurricane 
through the whole being, can you form the slightest 
conjecture as to what you would be when the storm had 
exhausted itself? Or suppose, thrown into a wholly 
different set of circumstances, half-a-dozen new cham- 
bers in your nature threw themselves open, have you 
any idea what you should find there, and what the 
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qualities and powers hidden there would in their action 
and reaction make of you? No, you are a secret to 
yourself; and many a time when those you know are 
checked, expecting, and not being able to find, this or 
that in you, it is that they have come across one of 
those tracts of the contents of which you know nothing 
yourself, but of which you have a dim suspicion. Such 
and such things ought to be there, your friends think, 
and they are right. They will be there, but not yet. 

It is sometimes a terrible thing to know of this 
secret, undeveloped self, slumbering there, and not to 
know how or what it may grow. Left to ourselves, we 
dread our future. How may we escape from the fear of 
this secret self? I answer, by belief in a Father whose 
will is our education. Say to Him, ‘My Father, make 
me what Thou wilt, for Thy will is to make me perfect. 
These secret portions of my soul, these undeveloped 
powers and feelings, I place their future in Thy hands. 
I know that in their development I must suffer, that 
all education is through battle which my weaker self 
resists, but whatever be before me I only ask throughout 
to be conscious that Thou, O Eternal Goodness, Love, 
and Fatherhood, art doing this work on me. Then I 
shall not fear the future, nor fear myself. I shall come 
forth at last, tempered, trained, a complete man, having 
no single part of my being unpurified, but all made true 
in Thee.’ To say that, to believe it, is to be the victor 
of our own secret, to be certain finally of its solution. 

And now, what does that personal answer to our own 
mystery teach us with regard to the other secrets—the 
secret of Nature and the secret of Man? 
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It has told us of a divine Thoughtfulness at the 
root of our life, and we transfer the belief to our life 
with Nature. And in its light we know now that Nature 
is mysterious, not because of disorder, but because it is 
the form of the infinite thought of the immeasurable 
God who is our Friend and Father. It is not the wild 
caprice of a demon (the thought that beset the savage 
and the heathen) which makes the secret, but the infini- 
tude of a Divine Being whom we cannot understand in 
all His works, but who yet speaks to us from all things 
sublime and lovely, and makes them channels of grace 
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great deliverance, a great joy to know that truth. 

The same conception frees us from the equally revolt- 
ing thought that Nature is secret because Nature is dead, 
the mere movement of unintelligent forces within the 
circle of Force. We know now that it is Love and Will 
and Character that smile upon us in the flower, and 
sympathise with us in the gladness of the sunrise, and 
console us in the whisper of the water. Jt is a wonder 
and a secret to us how this is, yet though we can tell 
nothing of the how or why, we are happy, for we 
know that when we live an intense life with Nature, 
it is not death which replies to us but life, the very life 
of God which moves and thrills us as we gaze. Life 
answers to life,and we feel a keener joy. The secret 
is there, but it is not the secret of death, but of immea- 
surable life. 

We transfer the same faith to the secret of Hu- 
manity and behold beneath it the same Fatherhood. 
The range of God’s purposes is too wide for us to grasp, 
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the education of the whole too vast a plan for us to 
see its details in their harmony, but we trust His Love. 
We know that in the mystery there is order working 
out a perfect purpose, the education of the Race and 
the individual. We feel that not a sorrow or a trial 
is in vain, that not one of the vast or small movements of 
the whole, or parts, but subserves the great close—that 
‘all, as in some piece of art, is toil co-operant to an end.’ 
The mystery is not solved, but its power to dismay and 
make despair is conquered by faith in God the Father 
of mankind. | 

And, in conclusion, the same faith frees us from 
feeling over-anxious, or too much pain (too much pain 
to sympathise), when we become conscious that there 
are secrets which affect the lives of those whom we 
meet in life, secrets of whose existence we know, but 
what they are we know not. It is strange how in the 
midst of an easy acquaintance or a friendship, we sud- 
denly come upon and knock at a closed door. ‘ What 
is there ?’ we ask ourselves, and it is silent as the grave 
within ; we surprise an expression on the face, a new 
note in the voice, a movement of the hands, a sudden 
silence. And we know that we have unwittingly touched 
a secret nerve; that we stand before a gate which, were 
it to open, would show us a whole unfooted landscape 
on which no eye looks but its possessor. It irritates, 
but it charms; it stirs curiosity, sometimes reverent, 
when we respect or have affection, sometimes irreverent, 
when we do not care. But irreverence of this kind 
should be never felt, it is nearly always base. It was . 
Christ’s way, and it should be ours, to respect the soul. 
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Sometimes that secret landscape is beautiful, its 
owner loves and cherishes it, and its loneliness has its 
own virgin charm; and resting on our faith in God, 
as the User of all that is good in us for the sake of 
others, it is delightful to know that at some time or 
other we may be worthy to enter that secret country, 
or if not we, that God will make it useful for some other 
soul in this world or the next. 

Sometimes that secret landscape is dark with 
sorrow or sin. It holds some ideal, loved and pursued 
in youth, shattered in manhood or womanhood. Some 
unforgotten, but betrayed or unaccomplished love; some 
mistake which has spoilt a whole career, and which 
never can here be remedied; some affection or friend- 
ship which has not been betrayed, but which has by lapse 
of time, or by discovery of inadequacy, grown chill, so 
that, though we are bound to it, we cannot find our old 
enjoyment in it ever again; some crime which only 
God and our conscience knows, some sin which has de- 
graded us, and now haunts us with its ghost. Itis the 
secret which, whenever it gets out of the chamber where 
we keep it into the midst of life, takes the colour out of 
everything till the will imprisons it again ; which comes 
through the happy trees to meet us in the spring and 
darkens all; which falls with the gloom of the winter 
evening again upon the heart, which is heard in the 
wind and in the sea, which besets us as we sit alone by 
the fireside ; which escapes to find us in our dreams, 
which, when no one can understand why we are morose 
or silent, is gnawing at the heart; which darts on us 
out of a book, or a talk, or a picture, or a song, and 
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isolates us in a moment, taking us back years into a 
lonely country where we see our past self standing 
still and wringing its hands in impotent regret. 

There is but one thing which will overcome the pain 
of these secrets. It is the faith which the Greek 
possessed in the calm omniscience and the saving 
justice of God, the loftier and dearer faith which Christ 
gave to us in the justice and salvation of a God who, 
being our Father, ‘knows all, but loves us better than 
He knows.’ It consoles the soul to know, though 
none on earth behold that secret, yet that God knows it 
—God who respects our soul, who does not use our error 
against us, who cannot make it common talk, who does 
not even speak of it to us in words, who can make 
allowances, who knows all the circumstances and all 
the temptation, who remembers that we are but dust. 
The weight of it is shared by Him, the strengthener, 
not the weak pitier of the soul, and in the know- 
ledge that the pure Fatherhood of Justice knows it, we 
endure it with hope, we have faith that its darkness 
will pass away when He sees fit to drown it in His 
Light. 

And in this knowledge of God’s knowledge of our 
secret we have a further consolation, for we know He 
will free us at last from our burden. We cannot always 
hope for that here, for the secret may be of that kind 
that it can never be got out of life. But we feel now it 
may be made, by His overruling, into the means of 
wisdom and strength; that when our little life is over, 
God’s forgiveness or His healing hand will make us 
forget it in that unstained and happy land where we 
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are born again. With this hope we are saved from 
the power of these things to crush and paralyse, by this 
faith in God we conquer at the last the secret darkness 
of life; for in this as in the other secrets the words of 
St. John are true, ‘This is the victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith.’ 


{May 26, 1872.] 
THE VICTIMS OF FATE. 


For man also knoweth not his time: as the fishes that are taken 
in an evil net, and as the birds that are caught in the snare; so are 
the sons of men snared in an evil time when it falleth suddenly upon 
them.—Kceeles. ix. 12. 


Iv is said that the difference between man and man is 
self-made, and on the whole this is true. The gifts of 
reason, affection, imagination, freedom in the will, 
‘conscience to guide and check,’ are given alike to all. 
The same beauty and magnificence in Nature is spread 
before all eyes. The ordinary truths, the duties of 
common life, are clear as daylight to every soul. 


The primal duties shine aloft like stars : 

The charities that soothe and heal and bless, 

Are scattered at the feet of men like flowers. 

The generous inclination, the just rule, 

Kind wishes, and good actions, and pure thoughts— 

No mystery is here; no special boon 

For high and not for low. 
There is, apparently, a true equality to all, and 
whatever difference of weakness and strength which 
may exist between man and man, would seem to be the 
fault of the men themselves. 

But after all, is this the whole truth of the matter; 
is it possible in this life for all men to be victors; are 
there none who we are sure will be victims, in whom 
weakness will deepen to the close? Whatever we may 


say about the possibilities in them of conquest, this is 
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plain—that there are many to whom conquest here is all 
but impossible, on whom a curse and not a blessing 
seems to rest, who are born, as the astrologers would 
Say, under an evil star. 

It is well to look this problem in the face, for 
nothing is gained by sprinkling the rosewater of religion 
over the whole world. There are many cases in which, 
to our weak eyes, the love of God is apparently most 
questionable, in which men and women seem absolutely 
abandoned to tyrannous circumstances, to the wicked 
wills of others, to their own weakness, without a grain 
of help being afforded them. I do not speak of their 
being subjected to pain, or disease, or death, or to 
mental suffering or heart trial ; these things, if we have 
a clear view of our nature, we see are necessary for its 
erowth, and the cry which we raise against mere suffer- 
ing as inconsistent with the love of God, is as absurd as 
it is unmanly. But everyone knows that there are cases 
where there seems to be no chance of escape from moral 
ruin, where an irresistible fate drives men over the 
cataract. They are born in the rapids of Niagara. 
This is one of the torturing religious problems, and 
though I believe there is an answer to it, I do not say 
that we have found it yet. What suggestions to an 
answer I do see, shall here be given. 

Some are born weak of will by the fault of their 
parents. Their blood and nerves have been corrupted, 
stripped of vital forces, and with that both brain and 
moral power are enfeebled, even the affections rendered 
maudlin. Every day, as they grow up, we see that if 
they are exposed to trial they are certain to break down, 
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and once they break down there is no power of recovery 
in them. 

For others, circumstances are too strong. They 
would have done well, we think, in other lives, but some 
awful duty suddenly enters into their quiet life, and 
they have not force enough of character to perform it. 
Their sensibility makes them waver, or their fear of 
results leads them to delay, or their thoughtfulness 
raises so many modes of acting in the duty that they 
cannot choose one out of the rest. It is the will made 
weak by overwhelming circumstance. It is Hamlet’s 


case— 
The times are out of joint; oh cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set them right. 


Or their lot has been cast in some great crisis of the 
world’s history, when all the human forces are in flood. 
They are flowers which grow by the bankside; in 
ordinary times they would have drawn life and freshness 
from the stream of things—in these times they are torn 
away and borne on the torrent into the weakness of 
failure or the weakness of revolutionary violence. 
They are made victims; the times are too strong for 
them. 

What of these poor souls? The old Calvinist 
accepted the fact of their existence. One of the excel- 
lences of Calvinism which we would do well to imitate, 
was its habit of not shirking the ugly facts of life, but 
of looking them straight in the face. It was this which 
gave its followers such force. The very fact that they 
glossed over nothing, that they were not content to hide 
their faces in the sand and make pretence that there 
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was no difficulty, made them true, and to be true is to 
be strong. But the answer they gave was terrible. 
Some said that God wilfully, for the sake of His own 
glory, created men for destruction; others, in an 
attempt to modify the opinion, made it even worse by 
saying that God left certain men to ruin themselves, 
while he saved others by force. It is impossible for us 
to accept these views, for they destroy the moral cha- 
racter of God; and our difficulty remains the same. 

There are those who explain the difficulty apart from 
God. There exists notbing, they say, but the universe, 
and man as a part of it. Man must harmonize his 
actions with the things around him, and with their 
order. If he does not, the order of things marches on 
and crushes him, and he deserves his crushing. He 
plays against an inexorable opponent; if he makes no 
false move he conquers that opponent, and makes him 
his servant. If he makes a bad mistake, no prayer is of 
any avail to save him from checkmate, and he perishes. 
There is an end of him for ever, except that his fate 
exists as warning to the race. And all his grief and 
pain, his thought and emotion, his long crying and 
tears, resolve themselves into the elements with the 
atomic arrangements which gave them birth. Dust 
they were, and unto dust do they return. 

I cannot say that it seems to mea view one whit more 
noble than the Calvinistic. It gets rid of the difficulty, 
but it gets rid of it by degrading humanity. Its worst 
tendency is to make us look on men as mere machines, 
to lead those who are not naturally noble to take no 
trouble to redeem these victims of fate; and though I 
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am glad to confess that this is not practically the case 
with the leaders of these opinions, the natural tendency 
of the view towards neglect of the imprudent or the weak 
is so plain, that one has only to say that like the Cal- 
vinists, who logically should also take no trouble about 
others, these men are better than their creed. 

But it is an intellectual mistake to have a creed 
which we are obliged by our heart to violate; and when 
we pursue a course of action towards men which our 
reason says is useless to pursue, we are in danger of los- 
ing our rational judgment, and especially in social ques- 
tions. And this reasonableness, this power of weighing 
the varying importance of things and choosing what to 
do first, is the very thing which I observe to be the 
characteristic want of the men among us who deny God. 
Their moral character is high, their personal self-sacrifice 
is great, but they are deficient in judgment. The 
sense which handles daily life is-gone from them. 

These explanations we cannot accept. Some light, 
however, may be thrown on the matter when we 
think of a divine Father of men, revealed as the Re- 
deemer in Jesus Christ of the whole race from evil. 
Only we must add to the ordinary theological conception 
the assertion that the fate of no one is decided in this 
world, that our short space of thirty or sixty years is 
but a moment in the long education which God is giving 
to every soul; and that the end of that education is in- 
evitable good, never inevitable evil. So that the Father- 
hood never ceases to be loving Fatherhood, and the 
redeeming power never ceases till its work is done in 
restoring all men to the bosom of God. 
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If that be true, we can look with some hope upon 
the problem of these victims. It is conceivable that, in 
a vast plan, if one may use that word, which has to 
embrace not only the progress of individuals but also 
of the whole race, there may be times, and those not 
unfrequent, when certain persons have to be sacrificed 
for a time, for the good of the whole; to prove the evil 
of certain courses of action or thought, to throw into 
prominence certain forms of good by contrast or opposi- 
tion, to awake organized effort against large social evils. 
We see that such results have followed in history from 
the ruin of lives; we see that a ruler is sometimes, for 
the sake of an idea useful for the whole nation, forced 
to sacrifice the happiness of thousands. And what we 
see here in history and in government may be a part of 
the government of the race as a whole by God. Some 
are used here for the advantage of the race. If we - 
hold that the evil they do and suffer here clings to them 
for ever—what I say is no explanation—it is even a 
worse view, if it is not in kind the same, as that of the 
Calvinist and the Atheist. But if, on getting out of this 
world so unfortunate to them, they fall into the hands 
not of Evil, but of Good; and of Goodness which now 
can heal the wounds it inflicted for the sake of others; 
if they hear that their wretched lives have procured 
happiness for thousands, and pushed forward the growth 
of ideas useful to the whole of mankind; if in their new 
life the weakness has been wrought out of them, and they 
are placed in the way to acquire strength in a kindlier, 
and nota darker climate—if after forty years of woe and 
feebleness, they can look forward to an endless growth 
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in the joy which comes of conquest of evil and conscious 
gain of good—then the problem changes its face: it does 
not seem unjust or unloving that the individual should 
be sacrificed, for a short time, for the sake of the pro- 
gress of the whole, and then himself get, and give the 
good of this involuntary sacrifice. 

Then, too, we are inspired to labour for these victims, 
for we know that nothing we can do for them can be 
lost. Our effort, if it cannot help them here, will have 
sown seeds, and given principles or ideas which will 
bear fruit in them in the other world. Elements which 
we have wrought into them, but which could never be 
assimilated by them here, will be at once taken up by 
them when the climate of their life is changed, and will 
hasten their development. All our work on them will 
be of use hereafter. And this work starts from a clear 
principle ; has a rational ground. It is based on the 
clear conviction that God is the Father of all men, and 
that it is impossible that He should permit any of His 
children to be lost; that He is infinite Goodness, and 
that it is impossible that He should permit Evil to be 
the final conqueror of any one; for were even one to be 
the victim of infinite Evil, then Evil would be infinite 
and so far would be the conqueror of God. 

Still, I do not press this theory. It seems to me 
right, but I have no doubt that to others it seems very 
wrong ; and I do not know whether the revulsion which 
it causes in many, and the view which it gives them of 
God, as the permitter, even the maker of Evil—making 
Him to their heart. distinctly immoral—may not be a 
valid denial of my theory. I do not assert it then, it is 
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mainly an intellectual and not a spiritual speculation. 
I only suggest it as worth considering, of course 
saying that I do not myself see—especially since I deny 
the absolute existence of evil at all as a distinct entity 
in the universe—either that the view is cruel to the 
heart, or one that makes God seem to be immoral to my 
judgment. 

So far for the problem presented to us by the fact 
of the existence of persons who are the victims of 
circumstances or their own want of will. 

It was well to meet the mystery of which I have 
been speaking by theory, and to discuss the theories. 
But it is equally well to look at it now from a more 
practical pomt of view.—On the whole the cases in 
which we can clearly say men and women are victims 
are exceptional ones, and the wisest thing to do is 
never in practical life to assume that any are 
victims. That they exist is plain, but we have no 
right to say to any one till his death, that he cannot 
get rid of weakness, much less to assume that we can- 
not do so ourselves. We can never know what may be 
done in the case of others or our own, if a fair effort be 
made. 

In our own case especially, there is nothing so 
cowardly, nothing so contemptible, as the assumption 
that we are the victims of fate because our physical state 
is weak, or our circumstances extremely difficult. In 
most cases it is pure laziness, or hatred of trouble, or dis- 
like of worry, or the curious pleasure some have in com- 
plaining, or self-indulgence long persisted in, which is 
the cause of our weakness of will. We have yielded till 
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there is nothing so pleasant as yielding. We let our- 
selves float with the stream because it is difficult to flesh 
and blood to swim against it, and then we accuse God 
when we get into the rapids, and begin to whine and 
call ourselves the victim of Fate—the sport of Fortune. 
Fate! Fortune! one would think these were gods who 
have real power, when for the most part they are nothing 
but fine-sounding words which men have invented in 
order to excuse their sloth and feebleness. 

Our tendency is indeed to give way, to throw the 
reins on the necks of our fancies, our passions, and our 
appetites, and let them carry us where we will; but the 
very definition of a man is one who is born to subdue 
the tendency to give way to every impulse, and to make 
his qualities tend towards right and noble things. Not 
to strive to fulfil this is to cease to be aman. Our true 
life is found in resistance, in its pain, and afterwards in 
its sublime and victorious joy. Our true manhood and 
womanhood is to make use of all the will we have, how- 
ever little, to cherish its power as the most precious 
thing we possess, and to increase it by use. But half 
of us are content with wishing, and persuade ourselves 
that to wish is to will. A moment’s thought would 
teach us the absurdity of that. Wishing dies in thin 
air; will must complete itself in action. It is not will, 
unless it acts, resists, and continues to act and resist till 
it accomplishes its end. But if you truly begin to will, 
there is this comfort, that you set out your will to com- 
pound interest. You may begin with only a grain of it, 
but make use of it, and it doubles itself at once. Few 
things grow so rapidly, when we are faithful to it, for 
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it delights in its own exercise. There is one thing, 
however, which grows still more rapidly, and that is 
the habit of giving way. An impulse comes, we throw 
ourselves into it, it is delightful to yield to it. But 
having yielded, we find it is bad for us; it weakens 
the moral fibre, it taints our life, obscures our view of 
God. We hate it, we repent, and are glad of our 
repentance ; when, in the moment of our gladness, it 
comes again, and the pleasant memory of it—now that 
the remorse which followed it has slipped away— 
agrees with our mood of gladness, and again we yield 
to the impulse, deceived by the success of our repent- 
ance. Again the remorse, again the repentance, again 
the sense of having got rid of the wrong, and again the 
tide of impulse comes, and we, still without an anchor, 
drift again into the sea of wrong. Remorse gets less 
and less, and the feeling of repentance ebbs away with 
it; the sense of forgiveness that implies we have been 
wrong, is succeeded by the sense of not having done 
wrong at all; and then the evil impulse which once 
came by fits and starts is now the habit of the soul. 
That is the way men and women are ruined; that is 
the way in which that last and worst state is reached 
when the weakness of the will is said to be its strength ; 
when the will, enslaved by passion, is wholly directed 
by the passion, and the violence of unrestrained emotion 
is mistaken for the vigorous action of the will. Often 
when you hear it said of a violent man—in temper— 
in love—in ambition, ‘ What a strong will he has! ’—it 
would be truer to say, ‘ What uncontrolled passions he 
has! and how plain it is that the very thing men call 
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his strength is that which makes the weakness of his 
will.’ But the phrase is one of those by which vice and 
folly pay homage to virtues by calling themselves by 
the name of a virtue, a lying homage which can only 
deceive liars. 

To err where we have erred before, and to go on err- 
ing in the same place, what misery that is—worst 
misery of ali when we do not feel it as misery. But 
that point is not quickly reached. It is preceded 
first by the stage of self-pity, when the soul is awakened 
by some new and noble influence, and yet feels too weak, 
while admiring the ideal, to make the effort necessary 
to reach it. ‘The pulses of our being beat anew,’ but 
in vain; the heart cries out, but wearies with its own 
crying; love of goodness kindles again, but we turn 
away from hope of fulfilling it, for we know we will not 
will to give up wrong; and all the eager thoughts which 
come, what are they to the weak, inconstant man ? 

Sense of past youth, and manhood come in vain, 
And genius given and knowledge won in vain ; 
And all which I had culled in woodwalks wild, 
And all which patient toil had reared—and all 
Commune with thee had opened out—but flowers 


Strewed on my corse and borne upon my bier 
In the same coffin, for the selfsame grave. 


That is eg ‘ Avjp.oy ddvov dow: but the to-morrow 
is yet to come.’ 

It is followed by the stage of accusing God; the 
stage in which the man, sick of his own Gerais and 
angry with God about his life, wishes he could give 
back the gift to God. No question was asked me, he 
says, whether I should like to live or not; and now, 
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having tried the business and- failed, I prefer to give 
it up. What! is that fair? You took the thing, you 
spoilt it, you have made it vile and poor, and you have 
the boldness to return it in that state? Remember 
what you are—remember what you were. You were 
given innocence, hope, health, genius, ample room for 
action ; and do you give back to God ‘ guilt, lethargy, 
despair?’ * Die! you have no right to die—it is in- 
famous dishonesty. Surely you will wake at last into 
some effort. One touch of real will would help you out 
of this; and if you have any manliness left in you, you 
will make it, ere you reach that worst state when there 
‘is no sting in the memory of continued guilt, and no 
shudder when it approaches, and no unhappinéss when 
it is completed. 

To such persons in every stage, more especially in 
the victim stage, when they are wailing about them- 
selves and complaining of God—give no outward pity. 
One has to be sorry for them inwardly, since they have 
got so very wrong, but do not give them sympathy in 
words. Give them help, but let it be first the help 
which stings, and shames, and kindles some sort of fire 
and will. Pity injures them worse than a blow; stern- 
ness is the best remedy, and they need it sorely. Do 
you remember that fine scene in ‘ Anne of Geierstein,’ 
when Oxford finds the Duke of Burgundy stunned with 
defeat, and in negligent despair. He does not pity 
in speech his ancient friend; he stings him with bitter 
words, and touching lightly but finely on knightly 
courage in misfortune, ends with this bold reproach— 

* This thought is from Coleridge. 
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‘He is but a laggard who lies rolling on the sand of the 
lists after the accident has chanced.’ The Duke leaps 
to his feet, seeks his sword, blazes into wrath, but is 
once more a man. ‘That is the sort of remedy 
which does good. Compassion weakens weakness, 
till, in order to draw out compassion which he 
likes, the weak person will invent new sorrows and put 
on new feebleness. There are some diseases of the 
mind as well as the body, for which the actual cautery 
is necessary. 

And compassion of this feeble kind is practically an 
excuse for sin. We have a right to give hope, to say 
that the past may be conquered, for it can. But it 
must be conquest, and conquest implies effort of will, 
not mere desire of doing right while a man remains in 
evil. Forgiveness, a new life, may be his if he will strive 
towards God; but for inactivity and mournful sen- 
timent there is no forgiveness as long as they last. 
Therefore, in treating such cases, whatever you do, do 
not palter with sin, do not excuse it; hate it, and say 
you hate it, but hate it deepliest in yourself. 

Again (passing from the personal question), whatever 
may be the theological reasons which we may give for 
the existence of those who are called victims of fate or 
evil, that is, whatever reasons one may give for the ex- 
istence of evil at all—there are many plain causes for 
these weak and ruined lives which we may ourselves 
get rid of. The main cause is the want of a noble 
education. It goes to one’s heart to think how many 
lives which might have been strong and true have been 
left in weakness, nay, impelled towards weakness, by 
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the merciless worldliness of their parents. Nothing re- 
quires so much care, so much persevering practice to- 
wards an end, as the instilling of self-control into the 
mind of a child who is naturally weak of will. It must 
not be done too hurriedly, it must not be forced on the 
child’s attention, it must not be done by fits and starts ; 
it had far better be the result of indirect than direct 
influence, though direct influence is often needed; it 
must be the result of love and patience, of the patient 
continuance which flows from love. There is scarcely 
any soul born into this world in whom a self-sacrificing, 
steady effort on the parent’s part may not lay broad and 
deep the foundations of strength of will, of self-control, 
and therefore of that self-reverence and self-knowledge 
which, combined with the possession and love of noble 
ideas, will enable men or women to be true and useful 
to God and mankind. 

But in order to be able to give such an educa- 
tion, the parents must develop their own nature into 
strength, must themselves have been educated towards 
moral force, and have experienced difficulty and 
overcome it. And what sort of strength of this 
kind can you expect to flow from the life which many 
men and women here live in London—a life of 
earnestness about trifles and frivolity about earnest 
things—a life so frittered away by ceaseless change 
of interest, so accustomed to take up things and 
persons for the purpose of exhausting them, and pass- 
ine on, to pluck again and toss away again another 
flower—a life so hurried yet so monotonous, so full and 
yet so empty, so polished yet so coarse, so contented 
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with the surface of things yet vainly wishing to get 
below it, so talkative about good yet doing so little, 
so victimized by fashion, opinion, and wealth, so free 
where freedom is folly, so enslaved where slavery is 
gilded—that the only wonder is that many more chil- 
dren do not grow up into weak-hearted, ignorant, idle 
men, into foolish, false, and reckless girls, into husbands 
devoid of judgment, and wives devoid of principle. 

Would you really improve the English race, would 
you really lessen in society the number of its victims— 
victims of ill-health, of their passions, of the follies of 
the day—educate yourselves in self-control, in truth, 
in sacrifice to duty—develop your whole nature towards 
things which are noble by doing them, live a more 
manly, a more womanly life, realize and perform the 
duties of home ; don’t give yourself so much unchartered 
freedom either in it or away from it; live so that you 
can reverence yourself, and not fear to look into every 
recess of your heart; let no day pass without saying to 
yourself, ‘I am a child of God; let me live worthy of 
the name, and make myself His child indeed. I am 
redeemed from sin by Christ—let me, by believing in 
that redemption, love Him so deeply, and so drink His 
spirit, that I cannot wander far from righteousness ; 
and let me—living close to Him—send by my life into 
my children’s hearts the ideals which He gave, the 
spirit of sacrifice and duty He revealed and lived, that 
my sons and daughters may grow up, not victims of 
evil, but victorious over evil.’ 

Let us pray, and surely there is answer for such a 
prayer, that we may ourselves have more iron in our 
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blood, more strength from on high to give to those 
whom God has given us, a daily, deeper sense of truth, 
and purity, and temperance, that we may pour these 
into younger lives by the unconscious influence of a 
life, not victimized by its own weakness, but conquering 
in the strength of God. 

Lastly, beyond the circle of our upper society, where 
the traditional restraints of society act as barriers against 
the carrying of weakness into open vice, there are 
classes in which impulse is easier yielded to, and with 
more difficulty recovered from. Drunkenness has for 
the most part left our upper ranks, but it is scarcely 
looked upon as a sin in the lower. It numbers its 
victims by thousands. 

A multitude of women are yearly sacrificed to their 
own weakness and to the passions of men. There is 
scarcely a ray of hope for one in every hundred. Inthe 
courts and lanes of this city, starvation, ill-housing, 
overcrowding, overwork, despair of cleanliness, drive 
thousands into crime; and when crime begins, it hugs 
its miseries and propagates its traditions till numbers 
are born and brought up with but one idea—war to the 
death against society. 

Of course, these all are their own victims, but be- 
yond that they are the victims also of the neglect and 
the thoughtlessness of society. The ruin of many 
a woman lies at the door of the fine lady who hurries 
her workwoman to finish her dress, of the woman who, 
to save herself a little trouble, or that she may indulge 
a momentary expense, refuses to pay her bills. One 
would think, from the way in which the payment of 

fo) 
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debts has to be dragged out of the rich, that they think 
tradesmen can coin money to pay their underworkers. 
The wages of poor women are kept down, and their 
money held back by this selfish thoughtlessness; and 
when wages are low and money not forthcoming, women 
are driven to ruin. As to the rest, for them, and 
indeed for this evil also, the one thing we want is an 
universal, careful education, one that shall embrace not 
only the giving of knowledge but the training of 
character, not only scientific instruction but physical 
training. A direct part of all schools should be the 
gymnasium. Let this sort of education go far and wide, 
and our victims would be fewer. Health of mind and 
body puts the will into a sound state, and if you can 
develop constitutional, you get moral strength up to 
a certain point, sufficient, probably, to keep man or 
woman from sliding into open vice or crime. 

We have done, or are attempting to do, much for 
education. England at last felt her duty towards the 
abandoned classes, and after hanging boys and girls for 
many years, she has bethought herself of educating 
them, by force if necessary. But youshould know that 
it is from a class above the working man in point of 
position that the greater number of those I call victims 
come. Sons and daughters of retired officers, of pen- 
sioned widows who have been in society, of poor clergy- 
men, the daughters of farmers and small tradesmen, 
the second and third sons of people who are only able 
to educate one at a good school; it is from these, if 
you will look into the question, that the ranks of the 
weak in mind, the hysterical in body, of the helpless 
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against temptation, of the light, frivolous, violent, are 
mostly recruited. 

It is for this class—for the lower middle class, from 
small tradesmen up to the poor gentlemen—that we 
really want education as much as for the criminal 
class; more now, for that class will shortly be met. 
There is almost no education available for children of 
this rank. Their teachers are men who have failed 
in everything else, and women who have fallen from 
the work of a governess, through want of ability, 
or who have set up a small school without having 
even been a governess. It is a miserable pity that 
we have not as yet a large organized system of higher 
schools, into which those who wish can go from the 
national school, and where the class of which I 
speak might send their children. Something has been 
done for this cruel want, but at present, it is a drop of 
supply in an ocean of demand.* 

There is something for you to do—you who want an 
object for your energies, and complain that you see no 
chance of doing any work. Look into this subject; 
make it up thoroughly—not in bluebooks alone, but 
by personal enquiry and by comparison of your results 
with those of others. Be sure, if you so investigate it, 
you will be able to say and write something about it 
worth saying. Speak of it in your society, write about it 
in your review, bring it forward in Parliament, awaken 
interest in it. It is more or less untouched ground ; 


* A great deal has been done since this was written, especially by 
Mrs. William Grey’s admirable efforts in conjunction with others, for the 
education of girls. 
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and it is a thing which wants doing more than any- 
thing else in England. It is eminently Christian work 
—the work of seeking and saving the lost; a work 
which, like Christ’s, will hand down blessing to all 
mankind. 

And, as far as belongs to the subject of this sermon, 
it will, when done, reduce beyond calculation the num- 
ber of that class of victims of whom we speak. We 
shall then have less need to discuss the problem, for we 
shall have given it the practical answer God meant us 
to give it. Instead of weakness, and mere passion, and 
morbidity, we shall have in this England, which we love 
so dearly, men and women whose character shall be thus 
expressed—God has given them, through the work of 
noble men, not the spirit of fear, but of power and of 
love, and of a sound mind. 
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[June 9, 1872.] 


THE SHIPWRECKS OF LIFE. 


THOSE who have lived by the seaboard have often seen 
that joyous sight, a new launched ship leave port for 
sea. Her sails glittering in the sunlight, all her tack- 
ling clean and tight, her flag blowing forward from the 
mast as if with aspiration, with hull unstained by 
weather and glancing in the light, she moves instinct 
with life, the queen of herself and the mistress of the 
sea, the winds her servants and the waves her friends, 
a gallant creature with gallant hearts within. We 
follow her as she surges out of port with a lover’s eye. 

So leaves a new life the harbour of home. How will 
the ship, how will the life return? With sails riven, 
bulwarks shattered, seams strained to the uttermost, 
the skeleton of her early glory, barely escaping with 
life? Or worn, but sound at heart, having much en- 
dured cruel weather, but still triumphant? Or will 
neither ever return again, but sink in dim mid-ocean, 
far from home, overtaken by the hurricane ? 

They are questions we can scarcely dare to ask in 
the first hours of the voyage of youth, for they chill our 
joy and cloud our radiant skies. Nor indeed is it 
possible to ask them then, for when we begin our 
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voyage, so full of life are we, so strong in innocence, 
that it seems impossible that we should suffer ship- 
wreck. There is no storm, we think, that we cannot 
endure, no evil we cannot win through and leave 
behind. We transfer the strength of our hopes to our 
will, and the glory of our aspiration to our whole 
career. It were almost ridiculous, were it not so very 
pitiful, and so very beautiful. 

And the curious thing is, that no knowledge of the 
failure of others ever chills this youthfulness in young 
humanity. The misery, the ruin of others, teach no 
prudence to the young, create no reticence in their 
enthusiasm. Nor even do the failures we ourselves have 
made prevent us from looking with hope and pleasure 
upon the new hearts which begin the voyage of life. 
We prophesy a brighter life for them than we have 
had; we send them forth from the harbour with cheers 
and feasting. It is true that deep below we hold the 
consciousness of utter uncertainty—that uncertainty 
which, when we have lived a little, we feel to be the 
only certain thing on earth—but we will not let it, when 
we send the young forth, become conscious of itself; 
we place it in our dark cell and close the door. 

And yet no day passes but we hear tidings of some 
shipwreck. Some are shipwrecked suddenly, others 
after a long struggle, some by their own neglect have 
sacrificed their ship, others by their ignorance of the 
laws of life or by contempt of them ; some have perished 
by the blows of others, some by the blow of Fate, and 
some because they choose to run the risk of shipwreck 
for the sake of others. 
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We take a few of these to-day and consider their 
relation to religious life. 

There is the shipwreck of imprudence, when men 
or women run counter to the laws of the society in 
which they live, or violate the necessities of their own 
character. Both of these as inevitably exact punish- 
ment for their transgression as do the laws of Nature, 
and because of this it is our part to inform ourselves 
of these laws, and of the necessities of our character, 
and to obey them, so far as we can justly, for otherwise 
life is shipwrecked. 

Disobedience to them is not always a moral wrong, 
nor does it bring with it remorse: nay, sometimes it is 
right to disobey them; but whether it be right or 
wrong, punishment follows the transgression. That is 
the law, and the hard thing in it is, that the punish- 
ment is often worse to bear when the transgression is 
morally right, than when it is wrong; for the high- 
minded man who breaks a social law, or gets into 
opposition with society, suffers more than the foolish 
or the base man who does the same. Whether he be 
_ good or bad, however, whether his imprudence be noble 
or ignoble, it makes no difference in the punishment. 
‘ Prudence and imprudence,’ says Butler, ‘ have of them- 
selves the nature of virtue and vice.’ 

And on the whole it is wise and right that it should 
be so. It seems hard that the good man should suffer 
when he has done right in being imprudent. But I 
suppose he has counted the cost before he began to act, 
and he has no right to complain when he is called on to 
pay the cost. He has jis reward, and he cannot, under 
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the circumstances, have both—have the worldly success 
which he might have purchased by a prudence which 
was immoral to him—and the spiritual pleasure of 
having done right against the voice of Prudence. He 
must choose, and if he chooses the shipwreck of this 
world because God in his soul demands the sacrifice, 
he ought to be able to abide manfully by his choice; 
he has certainly no right to be angry with God, but 
rather to rejoice, because God has accepted his sacrifice. 

That is one point of view, and [I shall insist on it 
more fully afterwards; but there are other sides to the 
question. ‘Take the case where one does an imprudent 
action which might have been avoided, but under the 
guidance of a noble motive. Supposing awoman marries 
a man she does not eare for, because he cares for her and 
she cannot bear to see him suffer. She sacrifices herself 
for him. In the abstract nothing can be better; .the 
motive is noble. But nothing can be more imprudent, 
and the punishment is sure to follow. Her life, and 
probably his, are shipwrecked. She has omitted to 
learn the necessities of her character, and the ill sort- 
ment of the marriage is sure to develop them. 
Antagonism will arise, there will be daily, hourly jars 
which no caution can avert; the two characters will 
more and more retreat from one another, for Nature 
works directly against them, and life is ruined. The 
sacrifice is not accepted, the imprudence, however 
noble, is punished. 

And on the whole rightly punished. For it is neces- 
sary that the world should learn that these and similar 
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things, though done for a high motive, are wrong, 
because they create no good and bring with them 
suffering to others which might have been avoided. 
No one has a right to sacrifice himself for the sake 
of one, when the sacrifice is sure to produce evil to 
many. No one has a right to save one person from 
pain till he has looked into the future, and asked 
whether his act may not result: in pain to many. And 
I often doubt in these cases whether the sacrifice does 
not arise from real weakness of character, from the want 
of power to say No, from the inability to see suffering 
without relieving it. Yet, who does not know that the 
worst thing we can often do is to take away suffering in 
the present, on an impulse of compassion, for no other 
reason but that we cannot bear to see the pain that a 
word from us may take away. We only increase suffer- 
ing in the future by our feebleness, by following a 
mere instinct. The remedy whereby we heal the wound 
has poison init. It is better to cut boldly, firmly, and 
to say, ‘You must suffer, and I must bear the pain of 
knowing it.’ 

Moreover, in the special case of which I speak, 
though there is no moral guilt in the motive, which 
is noble, there is an evil in the carrying out of the sacri- 
fice which is at the root of the shipwreck which follows. 
To marry on such grounds is to tell a lie of the worst 
kind. For it is a lie which binds itself up with the 
whole future of two lives, and which works in them 
to create evil after evil. It lasts when the noble 
motive which urged the act dies of the blows it receives. 
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It passes beyond the sphere of the two it concerns, 
and brings misfortunes which we may easily infer on 
others. 

And this is the case with all sacrifices of whatever 
kind which are accompanied by distinct violations of 
moral principles. If they ended with the performer, 
he might say, ‘I take the consequences;’ and we 
should say, ‘ Very well’; but they do not end with the 
act; their results spread beyond themselves. We are 
bound then not to follow the freaks or impulses, or 
unregulated instincts of self-sacrifice, and say ‘We 
only harm ourselves,’ without first asking whether we 
can harm ourselves without harming others. 

But again, this must be modified, and I modify it by 
speaking of the shipwreck of true Self-sacrifice. There 
are times when, for the sake of others, we must let our 
bark go down into the deep. And I separate these acts 
from imprudences by laying down the principles of 
righteous self-sacrifice. 

First, it is not done of mere impulse, nor in igno- 
rance of the results which may follow. The sacrifice 
is made with deliberate choice; the cost is counted ; 
the results foreseen and accepted to the full. This is 
not an imprudence, though the world may call it so. 
It has looked, like the Prudence of Giotto, into the 
mirror of the future. It has, like the Prudence of 
Pisani, three faces, which look to the past, the present, 
and the future. It is the mark of the self-sacrifice of 
Christ, and without it self-sacrifice is not virtue, but 
mere instinct. 


Again, it is made for the sake, not only of a person 
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or persons, but still more for the sake of Truth, and Right, 
and Justice, and Love of Man. If any of these grand 
things are likely to be hurt by the sacrifice, it will be 
certain to do evil and not good. They are the first, not 
the special person whom we love; and that person’s 
imterest must be subordinated to theirs, for an injury 
done to them is an injury done to the whole race, nay, 
an injury done to the Universe. So that if in any part 
of the act there is a trace of a lie, as in the case above, 
or of an injustice, or of a sin which love urges, or of 
anything which may injure the race, or society, or 
those noble principles by which Man truly lives—it is, 
so far forth, not a sacrifice. It was the mark of the 
sacrifice of Christ that it was death for Truth and 
Right and for the Love of Man; and that these, and 
not consideration for persons, were first in what He did. 
Without this quality Self-sacrifice is not virtue; it is 
sin, it may be crime. 

Again, it involves no one but those who make it, 
that is, it does not in the doing create circumstances 
which forcibly impose a similar sacrifice on others; it 
does not in the doing involve others without giving 
them choice as to whether they will share in it or no. 
I wonder how often we say that we are sacrificing 
ourselves, when in reality we are sacrificing others. 
Sacrifice is not a virtue then, but a vice. 

But there is a time in some men’s lives, when they 
have deliberately to choose whether they will expose 
others to suffering by an act of self-sacrifice on their 
part. They know that those who are influenced by that 
act and follow its spirit will be set in antagonism with 
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society, and that they will have in that way to suffer 
tribulation, and they decide on exposing them to that 
suffering for the sake of a greater good to the whole 
race. Ido not call thatimprudence. It is a crime and 
the worst of crimes, when the ideas set forth by the self- 
sacrifice are immoral ones, such as have often been put 
forward by leaders who have died bravely for their ideas. 
For it is not enough to sacrifice oneself for ideas in order 
to constitute an act of true self-sacrifice; the ideas 
must be true and ennobling, or the sacrifice is worthless, 
and worthless self-sacrifices are crimes against society. 
Persons who make self-sacrifices of this kind, and throw 
the halo of them round an immoral or a foolish idea, 
are pests; but they cannot be called imprudent; and 
one has a certain pity for them as persons who died 
nobly, in that they died for ideas. For, at least, they 
are nobler of nature than the selfish and prudent man 
of the world, who would rather die than be fool enough 
to give up anything for an idea. 

On the other side of the question, where the man 
induces his followers to take up his ideas, and the ideas 
are true, it is a true self-sacrifice, however much the 
suffering it may create. It is not an imprudence, nor 
does he who makes it wish for imprudent followers. 
He bids them count the cost, and tells them what the 
cost will be. It is not a thing any good man will do 
rashly. No good man is likely to entail suffering on 
thousands without careful thought as to whether the 
evil likely to be done is outweighed by the good; there 
will be no haste or folly in the decision. This is the 
self-sacrifice of reformers, prophets, leaders, and the 
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highest example of it is Jesus Christ. It is marked in 
Him by one or two special points which illustrate what . 
I have said. The penalty was fully accepted. He was 
Himself the first to suffer for the ideas; He did not 
put forward others to bear the brunt of the anger of 
the world and only die Himself the last, like many. 
He gave in His own life a clear example of that which 
all those who went with Him would have to make up 
their minds to: He used no fraud, pious or otherwise, 
to attract them; he told them again and again, with 
absolute frankness, that in this world they had nothing 
before them but tribulation, obscurity, and poverty. 
All the rewards He promised were spiritual; and 
thus, whether they followed Him or not was left 
wholly to their own will and conscience. That was 
true self-sacrifice; for the objection of wantonly bring- 
ing suffering on others being removed, there remains 
the death for conceptions which exalt, purify, and 
redeem the race of Man, the death for Love’s own sake 
that allures the world to love. It is true itis a sacri- 
fice which is shipwreck in this world, but if it redeems 
and blesses Man it is a shipwreck which a man may 
wilfully make and know that it is wise. 

There are other times when wilful shipwreck of life 
for others is entirely noble. I heard a stdéry when I 
was a boy from the Cornish fishermen who came to fish 
the seas near which I lived. A few of their boats were 
out, one stormy day, off the coast of Cornwall; some 
further windward than the others saw the horizon 
darkening under an approaching squall, and the white 
line of the advancing rain and wind rushing towards 
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them. They were soon within it and ran before it, but 
as they ran they saw that one of their comrades’ boats 
had been unable to recover its nets, and that these 
nets lay right in their path. To cross them was to 
destroy them; to destroy them was to impoverish a 
whole family. In a moment, these two brave men and 
a boy resolved at the desperate risk of their lives to tack 
and bear away. They did this generous thing: a 
mighty wave rose against the boat, the sail pressed it 
down, and it foundered in the gale. You may call that 
an imprudence, if you will, but I think it steps out of 
the range of imprudence. There was a fair chance of 
escape; it was not mere instinct, it was but fulfilling 
the ordinary tenor of their life. Had they not done it 
they would have felt ashamed. There was no moral 
guilt connected with any part of it. It left behind a 
great tradition of noble action which was remembered 
for years, and inspired every man and boy and girl in 
the village; and our own hearts, as they burn on 
hearing it, tell us how great and true it was. 

It may be nothing more than dying quietly. Do you 
remember the soldiers of the ‘Birkenhead’? It is not so 
difficult to die in the excitement of battle, nor so diffi- 
cult to die when one has been battered for days in a 
storm, and nature is wearied even to death; but these 
men, when the ship struck in calm water, stood on deck 
on parade, and while women and children and passengers 
went away, spoke no word, made not one movement of 
disturbance, but to the last, in quiet order, sank in still 
water without a hope. That is great to hear of; God 
grant we may have strength to do the same if the call 
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is made, for not only on the seas are such sacrifices 
made. In other and hidden spheres of life we are 
sometimes asked to stand, as on parade, and die quietly 
for others. Duty may demand of us to give up all our 
youth, or our hopes, or the career we looked forward 
to, for the sake of cheering the lingering days of one to 
whom we are bound; we do it, but our heart breaks in 
the endeavour. That is to stand on parade and die 
in calm water. God may ask of us, at the very height 
of our happiness and reputation, to retire from our work, 
since it can no longer be truthfully done; we do it, but 
we know that life will be sombre to the close, and 
though we may bear the ill fortune bravely, yet we 
never recover it. Thatis to stand on parade and die in 
calm water. We may have one deep affection, with 
which every fibre of our being is entwined, which is the 
breath of our life, of which every drop of our blood is 
conscious, every instant of our life memorial; one day 
we find that it will do harm to the object of our love, 
that, continued, it will injure him or her, and we with- 
draw lest evil should befall. But we die of the with- 
drawal, consumed by absence and silence. It is a 
shipwreck, but not animprudence. No greater victory 
than a quiet one like this is gained on earth. 

These are the shipwrecks of Self-sacrifice, and the 
last instance I have given leads me easily to the last 
class of which I speak, the shipwrecks which Passion 
makes. I have given you one, where the passion has 
been noble, controlled by righteous will and the nobler 
love. There are others where the feelings are less great, 
where they may be ignoble, even guilty, and where the 
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shipwreck is the loss of all—not only of life, but of the 
soul. No hurricane sinks so many as the hurricane of 
the Passions. 

"£ ealousy, Hatred, Revenge, Love where it is wrong, 
or where it is not wrong but its end unattainable, these 
are the things which wreck lives. There are few who 
have not met the gale and staggered under its blow, 
few who, at one time or another, have not struggled or ~ 
resisted, conquered or yielded to its force. 

It sometimes comes in a moment, like one of those 
white squalls in the West Indies, which sweep out of a 
pure sky and in a moment mingle earth and heaven. 
Let it smite the ship unprepared and all is over with it. 
God may help us should it come, but man cannot. It 
breaks out suddenly from some secret and sleeping . 
quality in our nature of which we knew nothing 
before, and the surprise of it as it dashes upon us 
in the midst of our innocent and peaceful life is 
terrible and perilous. We may escape, but it leaves 
us torn and desolate and stripped of everything. 
These are the hours of frenzy in a man or woman’s 
life, when one passion seizes as tyrant on the whole 
nature, and devours all the other passions, enslaves the 
imagination, the will, the intellect, the heart, and the 
body. The truest and the most powerful representation 
in literature of such a swift tornado is that of the 
sudden jealousy of Leontes. 

There is but one thing which may save us from titer 
shipwreck in that hour, and that is daily strengthening 
of character. We may know of this possibility in us. 
Ifso, let there be a solemn reference of it to God, in that 
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deep thoughtfulness and watchfulness which is the 
highest prayer; not dwelling, however, on the thing 
itself too much, lest by overconsciousness of it we may 
kindle it into life, but rather giving ourselves—moved 
by an earnest love of the spirit of Him who lived that 
we might be self-conquerors—to the task of strengthen- 
ing, by active exercise of them, the qualities in us 
which are opposed to the danger which we fear. 

On the other hand, we may not know of it, but 
have a vague consciousness of a secret danger in 
our character. It is a warning to us to win strength, 
to exercise and train all that we know of good in 
us, not by dreaming of or contemplating how good 
we might be, but by using at once in every little 
trial the good qualities we have, with a resolute will, 
however we suffer, to do right. God will help us in 
the tempest, should it arrive, if we do that. We 
may be warned of its coming and sail away from its 
centre—for running away is often the best defence 
—and even if we are not warned, we may by such 
preparation escape its worst consequences; we may 
be shattered, but not betrayed into irremediable evil; 
we may not be able to sail freely for years, but we shall 
spread our canvas again and court a happier gale. For 
the best of having gone through and conquered such a 
storm, if there be any good in it at all, is that having 
conquered it we have conquered all other storms of the 
same kind. 

But often the attack of passion comes not suddenly, 
in this violent way, but by slow approaches. We are 
almost unconscious of its presence, it begins with a 
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summer wind under the breath of which we sail, and 
every mile we make is pleasant, and we are conscious of 
the pleasure. And if a doubt should intrude we think 
we can furl our sails and drop our anchor when we like. 
We even wish the wind to freshen, for the characteristic 
of passion is that its excitement cannot rest in the 
present without a little weariness; it wishes to know 
more of itself. And when the wind does freshen, and 
we are conscious of a little danger, the spice of danger 
pleases; it stimulates, quickens, and dramatizes life. 
That pleasure increases, till at last, so curious is our 
nature, we are like men who delight to walk upon the 
sharp verge of a cliff and hear the waves beat far below, 
and know that one false step is fatal; who are satisfied 
that they will not fall, yet like the danger of falling, 
that they may feel life more vividly. But when we yield 
to the emotions and are pleased with them, by-and-by the 
wind strengthens into a gale, and the tyranny begins. 
Whether it be hatred, or jealousy, or love, it seizes now 
on life, usurps the thoughts, enters into the work of 
life, and sits as master in the citadel of the heart. 
And once it has done this it is a wrench which seems to 
tear life asunder to get it out again. As yet, however, 
it has not conquered the will; we can still bid it lie still 
and be silent. We still retain command of the ship of 
life, though it is speeding before the gale with rushing 
force. ven in this there is a kind of wild pleasure. 
We like the swiftness, the peril, the tension of watch- 
fulness, the excitement of emotion—-above all, the sense 
of command which the will possesses over the feelings 
which it subdues to silence. But we cannot now leave 
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the deck a minute, all repose is at an end, we must look 
to every rope at every minute, for if one gives way all is 
over: so strained to utmost tension is everything, that 
if one sheet be snapt, all snaps with it. Though it has 
not yet conquered our will, the storm has established 
an empire over us. We are no longer quite common 
men. 

To live at this tension for long is only possible to 
extraordinary strength of character. We may well ask 
how far we dare trust our nature to support so great an 
effort, and that continuously. And the answer is that 
we have no right to dare it. We ought to know ourselves 
well enough to feel that we are making too great a call 
on our resources. Our duty is to drift no longer before 
the gale, but to sail out of it, or to ride head to wind, 
until the storm blow itself out. Otherwise what takes 
place is this. The will becomes exhausted by the cease- 
less efforts it is called on to make. It drops down in a 
moment like a thing smitten with paralysis. A sudden 
inflood of weakness steals on us in the midst of our 
security of strength; anything in such circumstances 
may produce it—a song, a softer day than usual, a 
sudden association, a sudden cry of the heart. We yield 
—the will at last is seized by the tyrant emotion—and 
our ship strikes in midnight darkness on the craggy 
ledge, and all is over. We are shipwrecked for this 
life. 

Work, they say, is the best remedy for this, absorbing 
work; and it is partly true, for men who have much 
work are less often lost in this way than women who 
have little to do, and idle men. But work is often not 
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enough unless we also run away, for the passion under- 
lies the work, and the moment the work is relaxed 
breaks out again more impassioned for the repression : 
it is even more dangerous, because the violence of the 
labour has weakened the nerves, and in the relaxation 
they demand in those hours of rest, the emotions are 
less under command. Bitter work often hurries -the 
catastrophe. 

There is but one great remedy. It is to love God 
as revealed in Christ. When we love honour, and 
truth, and purity, as our Master showed them to us, 
when we love these things better than anything on 
earth; whe we love them as necessary, not only for 
our own sake, but for the sake of man, for whose progress 
we are bound to keep them unstained as Christ did; 
when we love God as a Father who has called us to be 
perfect as He is, and feel that to disappoint Him is the 
keenest of all earthly sufferings ; when we honour our- 
selves because we see our human nature as it ought 
to be in Christ, victorious by high endeavour over 
the slavery of evil, and the tyranny of the passions— 
when His presence is by our side and we feel that 
His absence is death—then we have power to win this 
battle, and if we have been overtaken for a time, to 
stay our course in time, to recognise our danger, to 
dread its pleasure as evil, and to retreat, even though 
it strain every plank of the ship of life and shatter 
every sail. There is nothing else which will give to our 
weakness power. Summon to your side the streneth of 
God if you would stand in the evil day. 

It is the fashion to talk of passion and to extol it as 
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having a rightness of its own. Its interest as a subject 
for art is transferred to the real thing in life, and people 
brood over it in others as if it were a poem—as if it had 
a beauty of its own. One talks of great passions as if 
they were great acts, of violent passion as if violence 
were strength and beauty. Nothing is really beautiful 
which enslaves man or woman. Nothing is great which 
shipwrecks our own life or another’s. Nothing is 
strong which makes the reason weak, the will a servant, 
the heart absorbed in one alone. Nothing is noble 
which tyrannizes over life. This was not the end for 
which we were born into the world. 


[June 16, 1872.] 


THE SHIPWRECKS OF LIFE. 


Or the shipwrecks which Imprudence, Self-sacrifice, and 
the Passions make in human life we spoke last Sunday, 
dwelling at the close on the passions, and thinking 
only, for the time, of their more unregulated forms. 
We continue the subject to-day, and look into it in 
relation to some of the elements in our society which 
either tend to check or to increase the false or ignoble 
forms of Passion. 

But first it is right to say that if it take false and — 
ignoble forms, it also takes true and noble ones. There 
is the love of Truth, of Liberty, of one’s Country, the 
wider love of Man. These, since the object of the emo- 
tion is great, make great the person who possesses or 
is possessed by them. The noblest things done and 
suffered in this world have been done and suffered when 
the love for Truth, or Man, or Liberty, has been so 
intense as to merit the name of Passion; that is, when 
it fills and absorbs a man, not so as to devour all hig 
other powers, but to direct them to one end, and, in 
giving them their proper work, to develop them. And, 
when this is the case, there is nothing which has 
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so much power. Such a passion stimulates, quickens, 
and exalts him who feels it; he breathes a finer air 
than others; his step is quicker through life, his enjoy- 
ment greater; all things speak to him with encourage- 
ment and minister to his life; and though he may 
suffer, indeed must suffer, it is suffering which does not 
exhaust but redouble power, which does not crush but 
develop the affections. It is a glorious thing for a young 
man or woman to feel a noble passion of this kind, and 
to look forward to the unfolding of it, through the work 
of life, into its perfect rose. 

It has power not only over the man himself, but 
over others. Let men say what they will, the world 
bows before enthusiasm, and loves it, however aged 
satiety may sneer at its wild imprudence. It is not the 
chill calculator who moves the world, it is the man who 
is profoundly moved himself. He makes men love that 
which he loves, for love is infinitely self-extending and 
; self-creative ; he makes men Forces in the world, for he 
makes them love, and when men love, they are driven 
to act. It is the heart, not the intellect, which has 
most power in this world, and that is a truth which 
we are now in danger of forgetting. 

But in order that such passions as these we speak of 
should have their just effect, they must be freed from 
selfishness. The love of Truth may be first in a man’s 
heart for years, but it may be bent aside to serve mere 
personal ends, used to minister to vanity, or to astonish 
men. Many a philosopher, many a preacher, has made 
his declaration of truth sensational in order to win 
the miserable honour of being pointed at by the world ; 
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many a prophet has. watered the wine of Truth in 
order to keep his followers. The lover of Man, follow- 
ing his lofty aim for many years with lofty fidelity, has 
too often ended in seeking the reputation of the mere 
Philanthropist; the lover of country in claiming to 
govern the country; the lover of liberty in desiring the 
fame and the wealth of the demagogue. 

These are the saddest shipwrecks which the ocean 
of life receives. We can endure the ruin of many by 
imprudence and foolish passion; but that one whose life 
was ruled by any of the great Faiths or Thoughts which 
create, when loved, the loftiest emotions of which man is 
capable, should fall with shame, and the shame react 
on the idea itself and lessen its power over men—that is 
bitter to all hearts—bitter in this especially, that it chills 
the hopes of men in God and Man, and stains their faith 
in goodness. There is no pang so deep in life as when 
one whom we have reverenced as a leader betrays his 
trust, drops from the azure purity in which he soared, : 
and battens upon garbage. The fall of the idol of the 
heart is miserable, but when one who was as a god to 
men is changed into the merest idol of clay, that is 
still more miserable. It is a shipwreck which stains 
the ocean for miles around with blood. There is no 
crime worse than a moral suicide of this kind. Watch, 
for you know not how far the infection of your fall 
may spread; ‘no man ’—and you least of all who may 
have some power over others—‘no man dieth to him- 
self.’ 

Another type of noble Passion is that which men 
and women feel for one another, when it is pure and 
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right. It lies in the very ground of our humanity thee 
there is nothing which so kindles and inspires, softens, 
strengthens, and redeems. It exalts all the qualities, 
and while it exalts, refines them; it develops in us 
powers unknown before ; it redoubles the power of work, 
because in its light all things are of double interest; 
it creates noble ideals and gives us the energy to pursue 
them; it is a safeguard against evil and meanness and 
low aims, for they cannot breathe in its eager air; it is 
a rain from Heaven which makes the good in us grow 
rapidly ; it is God’s best gift to our personal life, and 
though the world may grow old, it is for ever born 
again into eternal youth. It is the life of life; and it 
is so because it lifts us above ourselves. 

But so closely connected with personal life as it is, 
it is easily liable to selfishness. What that selfishness 
is, when it becomes depraved, we shall see afterwards ; 
but even when it is kept pure, it permits the touch of 
self when it so absorbs man and woman as to prevent 
them from doing their work, from thinking of others, 
from living for God and the duty He has given us. 
You may know that self has begun to intrude upon 
it when it becomes tyrannical. There are those who are 
so mastered by it as to see but one thing in the Uni- 
verse, to have but one thought. They look on Nature, 
and trees and sky and water speak but one language, 
the language of their own heart ; and when they so im- 
pose themselves on her, they cannot receive her teaching. 
They give their own emotion to her, and receive back 
nothing but their own emotion. Social love, love of 
country, consideration for the feelings and lives of 
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others, disappear in the absorption of all life in one 
alone, and uselessness is written on such a life. Love 
of truth and justice and self-sacrifice are so terribly 
modified sometimes that in order to retain the strength 
of the passion, and to make another wholly our own, we 
do not hesitate, or at least we unconsciously hasten to 
tell lies or to act them, to be unjust to the claims of 
others, to sacrifice, not ourselves, but the rights or even 
the happiness of others. This is to love, and to make 
love into selfishness. And when it is done, it destroys 
the exalting power of passion. Work is no longer 
increased; it ceases: there is no longer energy, life, 
pursuit of ideals, for these things send us into the 
world without us, and this makes us circle round and 
round ourselves. We even cease to love the object of 
our love as we ought, for we think more of the love which 
is borne to us than of the love we bear. 

Such a passion, however pure in itself, troubles life, 
and troubles it evilly. There is always trouble in 
that which moves the whole ocean of the emotions, 
but it need not be an evil trouble. It only becomes evil 
when it masters the will and binds the whole nature 
hand and foot to its car. It is fortunately, at this 
intensity, generally brief, and its brevity is caused by 
the selfishness in it. If it be mixed, on the contrary, 
with other things; if it be an impulse to labour and 
good, and to love of others, and to the ideal life—it is 
not brief, it grows with the growth of the whole 
character, it takes food from all things, it intensifies 
as life goes on, but intensifies away from self. We love 
it for itself, we love it still more because it exalts. 
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But in the other case it often shipwrecks life, or 
rather the usefulness of life. It has accustomed us to 
self-thought, and to think less of others and less of work; 
it has weakened the moral fibre; it has softened the 
powers by which we do work; it has made us unsatis- 
fied unless we are in a state of excited emotion; it has 
so chained the will for a time, that the will bears its 
mark and feels the weight of its fetters through all 
the after life—and having lost activity, loses love of 
freedom. 

What are the remedies against this absorption, 
which belongs to women and to men, but also to women 
more than men? The first is an education whose 
aims and extent are wider than at present. Such an 
education will encourage an habitual reference of life 
to higher motives than personal ones—even than those 
which belong to the family. It would give and create 
in the young vivid interest in social questions in Eng- 
land and in foreign lands. It would give such a know- 
ledge of government, and of the history of other countries 
as to enable the child in after life to enter into those 
movements which are likely to bear on the progress © 
of mankind. It would give a clear idea of what we 
mean by mankind and its progress, and an interest in 
nations and their relations to each other, not only 
because we have a particular fancy for this or that 
nation, but because we long for the whole advance of 
men, It would give some knowledge of and love of the 
great Ideas and Truths by whose working out man- 
kind is regenerated. This will prevent—this and 
cognate thoughts—absorption. It will let you love 
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another with all your heart, but it will check the love 
from drinking up all the springs of your nature. 

The other remedy is an inward and a Christian one. 
It is in parents taking pains to root the love of others, 
and habitual practice of it, in the hearts of their 
children, and to encourage its growth in early character. 
Not visibly—forcibly—but by that gentle tact and 
Christian art which no mother can be quite without 
if she feels the truth—that to be able to love and to 
forget oneself is Life. There are many ways of teach- 
ing Christianity to children. But this is the most 
practical way of doing it—to tell them that there was 
One Man, who, more than all else, lived on earth to 
make manifest this truth—that true life was daily 
watching, and care for others, forgetfulness of self in 
others, in our family, in our society, in our nation, in 
mankind. If we can teach our children to do that, 
and to connect it and its solid pleasure with Him, 
there is no fear of their losing love and honour for 
Him in the clashing opinions of after life. Whatever 
dogmatic view they take of Christ, they will always 
love Him; and the love of His spirit and His life will 
in practice prevent the absorption of passion. 

So far, in all the cases of which I have spoken, the 
shipwreck has been wrought by the persons themselves. 
But there are shipwrecks in this world, and they are 
many, which are wrought on persons by the fault or 
evil will of others, moved by passion. 

There is the shipwreck which takes place when the 
weak are brought into contact with the strong, and the 
strong are hurried away by passion. There is one in- 
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stance in the man who has an intense love of liberty 
in an oppressed country, and who stands so easily 
superior over the rest, that his followers will do his 
will in anything. He may hold his passion under 
the curb for years; he may labour, by its intensity, 
with the patience which has its perfect work in after 
years; he may incarnate his own energy and love in his 
fellow-countrymen till every corner of the land has in 
it hearts which work and believe. And no nobler work 
than this preparation for revolt against tyranny is done 
on earth. But if moved by weariness of long delay, 
by the sickness of hope deferred, by eagerness to see 
results, he let his passion escape from the strong con- 
trol of a will (led by knowledge and instructed by 
intellect), and in a moment of haste begin the outbreak 
against overwhelming force, and deliver thousands to 
sorrow, pain, and death without any hope of success; 
he has made shipwreck of the weak without an 
adequate reason, and for the sake of a moment of im- 
pulse, done harm to his people and their cause. He 
cannot but feel remorse; there is not much more for 
him than to die, and he dies when to live would have 
been better. He has shipwrecked others, he has ship-’ 
wrecked himself. One cannot reproach him, those 
whom he has slain reproach him not, for he has been 
noble of heart throughout, but one cannot help a regret 
which has in it a taste of bitterness, that the weak 
should be sacrificed to the strong by the failure of the 
strength of the strong when subjected to the hour of 
passion. 

There is another instance when the passion for 
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money, one of the most absorbing of our time, seizes 
on a man of power. His power enables him to win the 
trust of others, to command the market. Into his 
hands pour the savings of thousands, the widow, the 
orphan, the officer, the clergyman, the whole range of 
those who live just between poverty and competence. 
He is an honourable man, but his will is directed by a 
single passion, and that is weakness; and we cannot 
tell when one touch may break up his whole fortress of 
honour. One day a chance is offered him of doubling 
his capital. His imagination seizes on it, it besets him 
hour by hour, the dread of losing the chance increases 
his excitement, and in a moment he risks the money 
entrusted to his care. It is his own shipwreck, but far 
more miserable is the shipwreck which others suffer. 
Faultless, except in belief in all men’s honour, they go 
down in the night without a word. Old men die, gentle 
women perish in the workhouse, young men are driven 
to despair, girls to ruin, and, worst of all, faith in human 
nature and in the love of God perishes in the hearts of 
thousands. These are the worst murders which disgrace 
our modern society, and for such men there is no ade- 
quate punishment. There are those who are labouring 
at this crime at this very moment, for men are not 
only hurried into it, they wilfully create it. They excuse 
it by their.wish to enrich their home, by the love they 
bear to wife and children. It is the vilest of excuses, 
for it degrades the name of love by linking it to crime. 
And what sort of love is that which is rooted in dishonour 
and selfishness, which prepares unspeakable shame for 
the woman he loves and the sons who are deceived in 
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the honour which they bear their father? God will 
require at his hands a retribution for all those ships of 
life, sunk without a hope in the midst of waters bright 
with sunlight. 

There is another instance when a man or a woman 
of strong character love another weaker than them- 
selves, and love where it is wrong to love. They gain 
mastery over the weaker character, and seeing that, 
it is their duty to draw back. There is no doubt as to 
what is right to do. But it is just this right thing 
which is least often done. They persuade themselves 
that they are strong, able to hold their passion in 
hand, not to speak it, not to allow it to appear. But 
every day of it they forget that they are weakening, 
because the thing is wrong, the moral fibre of their 
character, and, with that, an insidious weakness creeps 
upon the will. Hmotion overpowers them at last, to 
their own surprise. They forget all, and in the rush 
they carry away one weaker even than themselves. In 
this way also brother has ruined brother, husband 
wife, partner in business his partner; for it is not 
only the passion of love which works this dreadful ruin. 
It may be done whenever two persons, one weaker than 
the other, but both subjected to the same passion, are 
thrown closely together in life. A common hatred, a 
common desire of revenge, a common jealousy, a com- 
mon greed of gain, ambition, or power, may be the 
source of this shipwreck, where the strong hurries, in 
the hour of passion’s tyranny, the weak with him into 
the gulf, . 
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For this, however, there is a shadow of excuse. The 
emotion is shared by both, the danger is run by both, 
the ruin is complete in both. Both endure shipwreck. 

But there are those whom I may well call the 
wreckers of society. There are men and women—and 
there is need to speak of these things—who amuse 
themselves by awakening passion in others, and kindling 
a fire by which they never intend to sit. They drain the 
thoughts, feelings, imagination, the life of others dry; 
wring from them all they have got to give, without one 
spark of true emotion, with no emotion save the emotion 
of the hunt; and when they have reached their end 
and done their shameless work, and their victim is 
wholly their slave, weary of the thing, and turn aside 
to seek fresh prey; and the ship they have sailed with 
for a time sinks without a cry, stricken through and 
through, or staggers blindly to the close of its career, 
stripped of all power of contending with evil winds, and 
doomed to die in night upon the rocks. 

These are the most hateful and the vilest men and 
women upon earth. And this discussion of that which 
is especially called passion among us, leads me to speak 
with seriousness of the manner in which the subject 
is treated of in English society, such society as that to 
which I preach. It is dwelt on, analysed, in a way 
which I can only characterize as coarse when it is 
open, as hateful when it is half-veiled. Things are 
freely spoken of now between the sexes which, twenty 
years ago, would have had at least a decent silence 
preserved upon them. The novels which appear in the 
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ordinary magazines, the theatres, the public prints, 
the poetry of the day, are full of the treatment of phases 
of diseased and evil passion. 

I suppose it came amongst us from France; indeed, 
one knows that it did. It was one of the worst evils 
of that mountebank Imperialism which rotted the very 
bones of France, that it encouraged the literature of 
degraded passion. It was important for that govern- 
ment, founded on murder and preserved by reckless 
expense and systematic trampling on free thought, and 
rendered safe by the slaughter and exile of all the free 
speakers and bold spirits of France, that the heads of 
the people of Paris should be filled with something else 
than noble thoughts or lofty feeling, and their emotions 
led from that healthy exercise of them which belongs to 
a free state, to the unhealthy dissection of the most 
morbid life of the heart. And it was done. The press, 
the daily journals, teemed with novels, the law of which 
was that everything was a subject for art, and that 
everything which belonged to passion of any kind was 
specially a subject for art. The theatres went from 
one shameless representation to another, and the authors 
outvied one another in creating the most odious motives 
and the most unnatural plots, with all the cleverness, 
epigrammatic brilliancy and dramatic power of presen- 
tation and conversation which they possess that they 
may degrade them. No literature of fiction or drama 
has ever sunk into such a pit of filth as modern French 
light literature. No literature has ever so lowered the 
standard of culture, morality, and temperance ; no lite- 
rature has ever so thrown overboard Honour and truth 
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in order to revel in vice; no literature has ever so stained 
all the ideals most dear to God-fearing and Man-loving 
men, nor heaped ridicule so basely upon all that is 
pure and homely and simple and lovely, as this 
branch of the literature of France. It has made its 
way by pandering to the vilest curiosity that men 
and women possess, and its authors have won that 
which they call fame, and the wealth which ought to 
be scorned by those who give and take it, by the cor- 
ruption of their fellow-citizens. 

And once this habit begins of dissecting ugly or 
morbid phases of passion, which have as much relation 
to true passion as the activity of dissolution in a dead 
body has to its vital activity, it is necessarily pushed 
to its extremes, even to unnatural extremes. Those of 
you who have only glanced at the surface of this sea of 
abomination have no idea of what it holds in its depths, 
of the books which have been openly published and 
read, and which are sent over here in shoals. It is the 
characteristic of diseased excitement that it is never 
satisfied with the quality of its food. It soon feels 
satiety, and demands meats more highly spiced to still 
its craving. And the demand creates the supply, and 
the supply increases the craving, till the lowest depth is 
reached, where men abide in the drear satiety of their 
own corruption. 

It is this sort of literature which has stolen over 
here and which has entered into our society as an 
element of corruption. And I would warn, seriously 
enough, fathers and mothers to take care what French, 


and even German books enter their houses. I know 
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well that the worst books are innocently ordered at 
the libraries by young girls and boys, and read with 
the curiosity and perhaps the ignorance of evil which 
youth possesses. But many a shipwreck may be traced 
to them-and to the culpable neglect of parents. 

Again, night after night, in this town, French plays 
are represented, some of which are excellent, but a 
large proportion of them, when they are not sick with 
false sentiment, openly and shamelessly immoral. 
They hold up married life to the grossest ridicule, and 
the purity of home as a laughable fable. They exhibit 
situations and scenes, and use language on the stage 
which, if they were in English, the lowest audience in 
Ratcliffe Highway would cry down and drive the actors 
from the boards. It is a bad thing when the moral 
sense and the feeling for true art of what are called 
the degraded classes, is practically higher and purer 
than that of the fashionable world. And to this 
sort of thing women go freely, and apparently with- 
out a blush, and bring their daughters for the sake of 
education—in what? in everything which is unnatural, 
in the corruption of human nature, in laughter at moral 
goodness, in the conquest of weakness by vice, in con- 
tempt of honour and good faith and friendship and true 
love, and all that a nation should cling to, as children 
cling to home, as soldiers cling to the standard of 
their regiment. And the more open the vice, the 
more shameless the representation, the more is the 
theatre crowded, 

A faint excuse by those who do not boast of their 
pleasure in these things, is made on the ground of Art. 

Q 2 
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They say that Art is bound to represent all phases of 
human life, and that the stage and the novel must ex- 
haust the whole range. I deny the whole statement. 
Artis bound to represent the beautiful, and these things 
are ugly from head to tail. They represent diseases of 
human nature, and one might as well say that it was a 
painter’s duty to go to the hospitals and paint the 
human form in smallpox, fever, and consumption. Art 
is bound to give a noble pleasure, and if the pleasure 
received from these is a noble one, if it can be rightly 
called pleasure at all, then one has lost all clear idea of 
what pleasure is. If a man takes pleasure in seeing 
what is vile, we simply say that he has no knowledge of 
pleasure at all. 

But it is said that the acting is perfect. That may 
be true, but if a foul deed is cleverly done, a murder or 
a theft executed with the greatest skill, does that make 
the murder or the theft itself an object of approval? I 
should think not; or a source of pleasure? well, it 
may; but I would ask of what kind of pleasure? It 
would be a pleasure which whosoever felt it, would be 
unable to feel noble pleasure. 

It is a degradation to art to make her the channel 
of low thinking and hardened feeling. For that is the 
real question, not whether immoral passion be a subject 
for Art or not, as undoubtedly it is, but whether the 
merely epigrammatic treatment of it, the low motives 
which awake and support it, the inhumanity of the 
emotions represented, or the absence of emotion in 
it, and the display of degraded and unnatural forms 
af immoral passion, be either true to Art or fit sub- 
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jects for its work. However that may be, I have 
no hesitation in saying that the greedy flight of 
fashionable society to listen to scenes, to singing, and to 
acting which men who have seen much of the world are 
ashamed to see and hear when they sit beside a woman, 
is a disgraceful element in society. And as far as I 
know, it is men and not women who protest against it. 

And lastly, the worst of this whole class of literature 
and thinking about morbid passion is the way in which it 
kills interest in this common life of ours, and in great 
and worthy thoughts and things. Home and its duties, 
the quiet, ordinary relations of life, of motherhood, of 
wife to husband and husband to wife, of children to 
their parents, the still and pleasant friendships which 
endure trial, the calls to duty made by our profession, 
our country, or man—all become dull, commonplace, in 
this ill-tempered air and fevered light. And the great 
things and great thoughts that are creative of calm 
in the heart, that calm in which feeling is most intense, 
are driven out by this restless craving for unhealthy 
emotions. The imagination lashed into work on 
morbid subjects finds noble art, noble thinking, pure 
and sincere books of fiction far too quiet to stir its 
blood ; the greater passions, when truthfully developed, 
are too natural to give any pleasure the seeker for ‘a 
new shudder’ can really care for. And Nature can say 
nothing truly or sweetly to such lives. She has her 
own deep quiet, and her central life is the peaceful 
order that abhors the unnatural and the monstrous. 
What communion can she then have with a heart, 
falsely excited, disordered by diseased imagination 
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dwelling on strange preternatural phases of passion ? 
I say she can have none at all. 

This is not a true life, it is fever. This is not true 
feeling, it is hysterical esthetics, and its end is 
sensuality; this isnot the youth or middle age which 
will produce a wise and fair old age— 


serene and bright, 
And calm as is a Lapland night. 

It prepares for age the worm of satiety which dieth 
not, the fire of unsatisfied desire which is not 
quenched. Above all, it expels God from the heart, 
for He cannot dwell in the chambers of its imagery. 

Let it be your endeavour to get rid of these excite- 
ments, which, while they create a fevered life, poison 
the springs of all beautiful emotion. Live a natural, 
healthy, God-fearing life, putting Duty before feeling, 
and self-sacrifice before passion. And then, though you 
will not have the maddened thrill that dies so soon, you 
will have gained the steady joy that is one with the 
emotion and the work of those grander passions that 
quicken life, and make great the heart. You will love 
God better, because you will love more the ideas and 
the things by which God is known. You will pass 
through life worthier each day, and worthy by self- 
conquest; and you will reverence yourself nobly in 
reverencing a victorious God within you, greatly proud 
and greatly humble, for 

True dignity abides with him alone 
Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, 


Can still resuspect and still revere himself, 
In lowliness of heart. 


[March 8, 1874.] 


JACOB'S DREAM. 
Genesis xxvili. 


THE biographies of the Bible are religious ones, but 
they are very differently written from those we read to- 
day. In ours, the whole religious life of the man is 
mapped out—the changes of belief and feeling, the 
spiritual brightness and gloom, excitement and depres- 
sion, are diaried for us. We live in the man’s heart 
from day to day. With a morbid curiosity, everything 
is dissected and analysed, and we are brought so gra- 
dually up to the turning points in life that we can 
scarcely say where they truly are. On the whole, they 
are so overladen with religion, so apart from outward 
life, so coarsely empty of all reticence, that they are as 
wearisome as they are unhealthy. 

If we take the Biblical biography of Jacob, and it 
is typical of the method in which they all are written, 
the contrast is striking. For some chapters, his every- 
day life is given. His birth, his home life, his love for 
his mother, his trickery, his meanness, are all faithfully 
narrated. We receive no hint of his religious feelings, 
and there is no analysis whatever. At last, suddenly 
emerging out of the outward life, a distinct crisis in 
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his spiritual life is sharply marked by the historian. 
In the gleam of that quick light, we look back upon 
the past and see what it has made the man. Then 
there is another long silence of twenty years kept about 
his spiritual state. He lives‘in the world of business. 
He becomes a famous cattle-dealer; he opposes Laban’s 
rude attempts to cheat him with a subtler policy. He 
is of the world, worldly. 

And then by the brook Jabbok, in the deep mid- 
night, we are witness to another crisis in his individual 
life, and, ceasing to skim the surface, we plunge into the 
depths of the spirit of the man. We should have thought 
from the story that nothing had been working within ; 
but in this deep spiritual crisis, when he wrestled 
with God, we see how much had passed within during 
these twenty years of apparently only worldly life. 

The story goes on, and we find him living a politic 
life among the Canaanites. He suffers loss, his heart 
is wrung by the death of his wife; his sons do evil as 
well as good; he is immersed in the work and troubles 
of manhood; and during all this time only two religious 
points are marked—one when he renewed his early 
impressions at Bethel, another just before he went 
down to Egypt. After that we hear nothing of him for 
seventeen years, and then the quiet rest of old age is 
followed by the unveiling to us of all that these several 
revelations of God had done for him when we listen to 
the last sayings of the patriarch on his dying bed. 
Every one of these points in religious life is clearly 
marked, and they are, as it were, hills from which, 
standing with him, we may review and understand his 
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past, and give each event its meaning as a portion of 
God’s education of his spirit. 

And this is a far truer way of representing the re- 
ligious life. That life is not a succession of constantly 
recurring shocks, nor ought it to render the man inca- 
pable of life in the world. Itis nota series of incessant 
spiritual depressions and excitements, nor is it always 
being invaded by God with special revelations. It is 
a slow though broken growth through trial and failure, 
through success and joy, through struggle which is 
commonplace enough—but every now and then it reaches 
some hilltop when God appears to bring all the results 
of our past to a point, and -to start us afresh upon a 
new path. Even in the highest human life this appears. 
There is, first, the journey to Jerusalem, when the spirit 
of the divine child clearly recognised his work—then 
the Baptism and the crisis of the Temptation when he 
entered into manhood’s work—then the Transfiguration 
—then the Agony in the Garden—then the last words 
of triumph and relief upon the Cross, ‘It is finished,’ 
‘Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit.’ The 
true method of religious biography is the method of 
the Bible, for it describes the reality of religious life. 

With a portion of the biography of Jacob we have to 
do this morning. Our subject is the first religious 
crisis of his life. 

We know the circumstances that led to his depar- 
ture. He had deceived his father, and defrauded his 
brother of his blessing. And Hsau was stung into 
fierce anger, brooded over his wrong in his impotent 
manner; and as he wandered round the tent enclosure, 
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and could not restrain his tongue, was heard to say, 
‘The days of mourning for my father are at hand, then 
will I slay my brother Jacob.’ Urged, then, by his 
mother’s fear and his brother’s hate, Jacob fled. For 
the first time, he left his home. It must have been a 
bitter wrench that severed him from his father’s tent, 
for he was a man of quick and deep feeling. Old as he 
was, the man who could serve fourteen years for the 
maiden of his love cannot be accused of want of that 
youthfulness of heart which makes its own world, and 
calls that world Romance. And to old associations and 
old memories woven round his home, to say nothing of 
his mother’s love, his was a heart intensely sensitive. 
But the day dawned, and he was forced to go. He left 
behind him, with the dew thick upon its leaves, the 
erove that Abraham had planted, the rough stone altar 
in the centre of the encampment, the wells beneath the 
palms whose waters are as living to-day as then—and 
there was not one of them that it was not a separate 
grief to leave. He crossed, often looking back to that 
gleaming little spot, so well marked by the clustering 
trees, the wide and rolling table-land of Beersheba, all 
ablaze with the red anemone, and saw before him at 
last the dreary hills that form part of the ridge which 
is the backbone of Palestine. As he crested the ascent, 
night fell. He gathered the stones of the place, and put 
them for his pillow. And as the solitary wanderer 
slept, he dreamed. The mighty blocks of square rock 
that lay piled like cromlechs on the path were changed 
in the wild fancy of sleep into a staircase that seemed 
to rest on the edge of heaven. The stars which, as he 
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walked, had stolen out upon the night, were imper- 
sonated by his imagination, trained in the oriental 
thought that linked to each of those bright worlds a 
spiritual lord, and seemed to ascend and descend the 
staircase as they rose and set within the dream. So far 
the vision may have taken form from the last sights he 
saw with half-closed eyes. But now something more 
was added. God penetrated the vision with a revela- 
tion of Himself, and Jacob seemed to see a Form which 
crowned the staircase, and to hear a voice that entered 
into covenant with him. It was the God of his Father 
Abraham and Isaac. It was the first religious crisis of 
his life. . 

And it was only supernatural in the sense that all 
life is supernatural. The same kind of thing has oc- 
curred again and again to men and women now as then, 
and often at the very time when it occurred to Jacob. 
We, too, leave home, and are sent out alone to face the 
responsibilities of life; we are driven then, not seldom, 
by the Spirit into the wilderness. We climb our moun- 
tain ridge alone, and our first days we often sleep on a 
stony pillow. It is there, in our solitude, and few 
solitudes are so deep; in our grief, and it is grief for 
which we ask no sympathy; in the numberless questions 
that beset us as we look forward, and they are questions 
‘which we know we must solve alone—that God often 
speaks home to our hearts. It may be in vision in sleep ; 
it may be in those visionary hours of wakefulness when 
the world seems to fade away and we walk in the spirit 
of high hopes and resolves; it may be in some sudden 
returning of the whole past—the way matters not; but 
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it is strange, if there is any one of us here to-day, who 
has not felt at such a time a deep impression of God, a 
living Spirit speaking to us and entering into covenant 
with us. ‘If you will be a faithful and true man, it says, 
I will make your life noble ; if you will trust me, you shall 
know me always as a Father.’ It is the God of Jacob 
speaking to you, and in the same way as He spoke to 
Jacob. 

And often the very first impression made is similar 
to that made on Jacob—the comfort of feeling that 
heaven is near to earth. As the angels ascended and 
decended from God to him, and from him to God, he 
knew that prayer might ascend from him to God, 
blessings descend on him from God. Guilty and a 
deceiver, goodness and truth might yet be his. He 
might redeem the past, leave all that was evil in his 
character behind him as he had left his home behind, 
and begin a new and higher life; for a new home 
had been opened to him in which God dwelt. And 
when he felt a union between him and heaven, a tide of 
new possibilities flowed in upon his soul. 

. Have not some of you felt like that—felt new ideas 
dawn on the soul, new light falling upon life, and gone 
forward with wonderful hope to fulfil them, feeling that 
Heaven has been opened to you, and is in sympathy 
with you? And much more have we, as Christians, felt 
it than Jacob could have done, for the vision has taken 
a deeper meaning to us from memorable words, ‘ Here- 
after ye shall see Heaven opened, and the angels of God 
ascending and descending on the Son of Man. We 
know that Christ has united heaven and earth, that all 
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that is of heaven in us—our aspiration, faith, love of 
truth and of love—can ascend like angels in the power 
of the Son of Man, to find their source in God, and in 
Him realise and perfect themselves. We know that 
all the grace and truth and love and purity of God, 
that divine redemption, strength, and life, come down 
to us like angels through his humanity. Upon the 
mighty staircase of his life, the blessings of , heaven 
descend to us, and we ascend heart and soul to dwell 
with our Father. And knowing this, we can go forward, 
however tired and lonely, into life, and feel it already 
conquered. Wemust conquer, for the victor of evil, the 
ennobler of life is with us in. Christ; we must find a 
noble end, and realize our ideal, for the Father has come 
down through Christ to abide in us for ever. 

But with this impression which belonged to heaven, 
came another that belonged to earth. Jacob heard 
that he was to be the father of a nation. For this he 
was not unprepared. It was a common thought of all 
the descendants of Abraham. He must have had, 
from the very contrast of it and his fortuneless position, 
his father Isaac’s blessing of wide inheritance ringing 
in his ears during the whole journey. He must have 
seen before he went to sleep the rounded hill to the 
south-east, where God had renewed to Abraham the 
promise of the land. And he fell asleep with these two 
thoughts in his mind, his present landlessness and the 
great possession of the future. That inward point of 
contact was seized on in the vision, and the young 
energy of Jacob felt that the promise was confirmed. 
‘I will be with thee,’ said God, ‘in all places whither 
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thou goest; the land whereon thou liest, to thee will I 
give it, to thee and to thy seed.’ In the hour, then, of 
his desolation he received a mighty idea to support 
him, to give impulse, energy, power, and hope to life. 
He was to be the father of a nation. Not only heaven 
was opened to him, but earth. It is the feeling of all 
young and bright genius—the feeling that the king- 
doms of the earth are theirs—and, while it lasts, it 
makes them do glorious work. Nor even when the 
pressure of obscure distress has made it dim, does it 
ever lose its power; it enables men, as it enabled 
Jacob, to recover again and again, out of failure, and 
trial, and dulness, to pursue, with undying hope, the 
flying form of their ideal. Such men are never over- 
come. 

In Jacob’s case, it was still more forcible, for he 
believed in himself as the founder of a people. And 
it was exactly the thought needed for his character in 
order to exalt it. For he was always dwelling on him- 
self, peering after his own advancement. Henceforth 
there was something within him that contended with 
his selfishness. Other interests than the present, other 
interests than his own were bound up in his life. 
All he did would have an influence upon a people. It 
was this magnificent thought which now began to 
make him free from his own shadow, and an indistinct 
consciousness, ever growing more distinct, grew into 
his life, that he was bound not to live for himself alone, 
but for his descendants. 

Ti{bore its fruits. For twenty years it lay dormant; 
it was revived at Peniel; it rose and fell, and rose and 
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fell again during his long life in Canaan; but it broke 
out, undecayed, into full radiance in Egypt, where, re- 
joicing in the vast growth of his house, he looked for- 
ward with faith, self wholly forgotten in the vision, 
through the mist of death and of the future, to pro- 
phesy the glory of his nation in the promised land. 
It took him seventy years to realize the full meaning 
of this vision on the hill, but he did realize it at last; 
not only that part which belonged to earth, but that 
which belonged to himself and God. It is beautiful 
to hear him recall it as he did with undiminished 
memory. ‘And Jacob said to Joseph, God Almighty 
appeared unto me at Luz, in the land of Canaan, and 
blessed me. And said, Behold, I will make thee fruitful 
and a multitude of people, and I will give this land to 
thy seed after thee for an everlasting possession. 

The God which fed me all my life long unto this day; 
the Angel that redeemed me from all evil, bless the lads, 
and the name of my fathers Abraham and Isaac, and 
let them grow into a multitude in the midst of the 
earth.’ See how the memory of the first revelation 
pervades his dying utterance as with a long-preserved 
perfume; how vividly we recognize in the words that 
the vision on the hill had ruled and guided his whole 
life.{ 

The morning came, and Jacob woke. The sun uprose, 
and smote upon his eyes, and he started up—as men start 
from a dream, not knowing, so vivid it has been, which 
is truly earth, the land the dream belonged to, or the 
land we feel beneath our feet. And Jacob, being up to 
this time a very quiet personage, was greatly struck 
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by his new set of thoughts. His first impression was 
surprise, his second fear, the third was the sense of a 
spiritual presence in the place. And they were all quite 
natural. 

As to surprise—he had lived a life of common- 
place. He had not cause, like Hsau, to stray beyond 
the limits of the encampment. No stirring incident, no 
hunting dangers, no pain, or sorrow, or even wonder, 
had touched the dull, contented man. In life, as in 
person, he was smooth. The monotonous life of home, 
and its velvet chains, had woven itself round him, and 
though it had not destroyed feeling, it had smothered 
its vividness. Hence the outward and the visible had 
become all to Jacob. On those, long-continued ease at 
home leads a man to rest. And then, unconsciously, he 
becomes a somewhat selfish though affectionate person ; 
trifles become vast duties, and the world without, 
and his duty to it,a mere dream. The daily pottage 
is one of the great interests of life; to keep his hands 
smooth worth any trouble, to talk with Rebekah the 
excitement of the day, to look after the kids of the flock 
the work of a man. Such a life has an immense power 
of excluding the higher thoughts of God. And Jacob 
had evidently never passed beyond it, never entered 
those dim regions of the invisible, where, behind the veil 
of sense, the thought of self and of the world is dwarfed 
in the awful presence of God. But now, torn from the 
comfortable and the customary, he found himself in a 
new world, in the world of the spiritual. And there he 
met God. He had stood the night before on the rock- 
piled ridge without a thought of the Eternal: he rose 
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in the morning with deep surprise—‘ Surely God is in 
this place, and I knew it not.’ 

Such is often our life. We live for years the life of 
custom and commonplace, thinking the chatter of our 
little home the murmur of the world,* dwelling only on 
its interests, only on ourselves, when suddenly we are 
awakened. Sometimes it is love that transfigures our 
world, and sweeps us in its fiery car into the ‘ideal; 
sometimes it is the death of love which takes us into 
the invisible, and makes all the world seem like mist 
that drives before a hurricane; sometimes it is the 
awakened sense of sin; sometimes it is the wave of 
a nation’s agony for freedom that reaches our cot- 
tage, and makes us men. But whatever it may be, 
we are lifted out of our sleep and ourself, life is solem- 
nized at once—we start with surprise, and awaking to 
a new, untried existence, cry, ‘ What is this, this new 
thing, this new river rushing through my life? Surely 
God is here, and I knew it not.’ Till we have some- 
thing of that vision we are not men, till we touch the 
Infinite we are but half of what we might be. For 
though the world of men is large, and its interests 
great and noble—and though the world of custom and 
human affection and practical labour is good to live in 
—it is not enough; there is another world above the 
fret and stir of this dim spot, into which we must 
enter before we realise what we really are—how great, 
how low; how infinite, how limited. There is but a 
thin veil between us and it, and the veil though thin 

* ‘They take the rustic murmurs of their bourg 
For the great wave that echoes round the world.’-—Hnid. 
BR 
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is dark. But a single touch from God is enough to 
lift it, and we know the meaning and the end of life. 
We are then like men who climb a mountain in 
bright mist. We see the outlines of the rocks among 
which we climb; we know the path on which we 
tread, its difficulties, its flowers, its work, and its 
repose. And it is all our world. We do not dream 
of anything more large. But now, as we stand half- 
way up on a headland of the hill, we feel an unac- 
customed breeze upon our face. Rushing it comes, 
ruffing and folding up the mist before it like a scroll. 
The vapour rolls away behind, and in an instant the 
revelation of the hills is opened. There is the blue 
lift, infinite above, and there the splendour of the sun, 
and around us the magnificent mountain world; gleam- 
ing lakes and tossing forests far below, dim plains, and 
the sleeping silver of the sea, and gray hills round the 
horizon’s rim. A moment before and we were content 
with our mist and the narrow space around us. Now 
we possess a world, and we forget our old contentment. 
Just such a vision is God, eternity, the spiritual life of 
the universe, the infinite immortality of his own soul, 
to the man for whom the veil has been lifted, even for 
a moment. It makes surprise at first—surprise that 
startles, but glorifies life; for he who has seen it can 
never be the same again. There is that which always 
pricks and stirs within him, which will never let him be 
content till he has risen to the height of his vision. 

Have you never seen it; are you still living the old 
life of custom and ease and self-thinking, and no more; 
still never ranging beyond the visible, still only in the 
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world, never above the world; still in Jacob’s state ere 
he left his home—still—and the snows of old age on 
your hair and the shadow of death broad upon your 
way—still wnswrprised—never having once said to your- 
self ‘God is here, and I knew it not’? What does that 
ignorance, that incapability, mean; what does it tell you 
of yourself? Ask, and ask with prayer, for it is time 
if you would be worthy of your high vocation, that you 
should wring from God the answer. 

Fear followed on surprise. That passion was inhe- 
rent in Jacob’s character, and it was that which spoilt 
the man in his early time. It made him underhand, 
desirous to soften every one with presents; it made 
his life often wretched in Canaan, and his faith of such 
slow growth. But Jacob had the stuff of a man in him. 
He had power of will over his fear; he could subdue it 
for the sake of success; it never prevented him from 
following up his point, and by-and-by he learnt how to 
lift fear into veneration of God.\ Veneration of God 
is the idealization of our natural fear. The passion 
of fear cannot be taken out of our nature, but it can be 
ennobled, so that all that is mean in it is destroyed. 
And God did that work on Jacob. 

His present fear was caused partly by the sense of 
his previous ill-doing, partly the realization of the 
Invisible. Jacob had found that the deepest solitude 
was in reality peopled. A lonely man, he had found 
that he was haunted by a Being that he knew not of. 
And no one can be conscious of a world beyond the 
senses without a certain chill in the blood; no one 
can feel himself touched home by God when he 
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does not know God, without fear. And as long as 
he does not know or love God, but only feels Him as 
a dim and dreadful power, the result of that fear is 
superstition with all its baseness and all its cruelty. 
But when the same fear is felt by one who loves 
and knows God as a heavenly Father, the result is 
not superstition, but the ennobling of the fear into 
awful veneration, that loves the more because it 
venerates. And it was that high state that Jacob 
reached before his life was closed. The love that 
casts out fear began from the hour of this vision to 
stir in his heart. He said, ‘How awful is this place!’ 
but though the awe was deep, the very bargain, selfish 
as it was that he made with God, showed that supersti- 
tion had no part, or but little in his fear. He begins 
to realize, not an angry Being, but one who would love 
and care for him, and guide him back to his home in 
peace. And as he grew, the selfishness dropped away, 
and nothing was left but sacred love, and reverent awe, 
and humble trust. Then, and then only, the degrading 
fear departed. How could he fear anything on earth, 
when he feared God rightly? Perfect reverence for the 
Highest frees a man from the fear of anything lower 
than the Highest. None can fear what man or devil 
can do to him, what danger or death can invade him 
with, whose love and awe of God is deep. For he is at 
one with the Master of all things, and there can be 
nothing which is not God’s will. It was that which 
Jacob attained at last. Contrast him when he fled from 
Esau, when he played his subtle game of policy with 
Laban and the Canaanites, with the same man standing 
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with quiet dignity, self-respect, and fearless bearing 
before Pharaoh, unashamed before kings, for he reve- 
renced the highest King. Fear was lost. There is 
something very noble, very touching, very great in this 
slow sure progress of a weak spirit into strength. 
Lastly. After surprise and fear, came the sense of the 
presence of God. ‘This is the house of God, the gate of 
heaven.’ Jacob then localized God. He had evidently 
conceived of God as dwelling only in Heaven. Nowa 
new idea came upon him, and he found God, not only 
in heaven, but here in Bethel also. It was the first 
step towards belief in the Divine Omnipresence. As 
his life went on, he found that other places were 
also full of God—Peniel, Mahanaim, Egypt. At last, 
out of these special appearances, he reached a great 
conclusion—I have found God, here, and here, and 
here—what if He be everywhere? He placed that truth 
in words, when, as he died, he said, ‘The angel that 
redeemed me all my life long.’ It was thus that God 
slowly wrought out for finite intellect the infinite 
thought of omnipresence. We go further still, having 
loftier teaching. We spread the phrase of Jacob, ‘ This 
is the house of God,’ over all the universe. In every 
beat of the human heart, in every thought of the human 
intellect, in all spiritual thought and emotion, in man, 
and in the angel host, the infinite Life is infinitely 
present. We study His thought, His beauty, His cha- 
racter, in all nature, in all history, in all science. We 
do not find Him only in the miraculous, but in the 
common, and when we find Him there, the common 
becomes a glorious wonder. We do not find Him only 
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in the great events of world history, but in the daily 
life of nations, in the common life of common men; not 
only at some Bethel, but at every step of our pilgrimage, 
as the omnipresent justice and the omnipresent love. 
‘Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, or whither shall I 
flee from thy Presence ? Though I climb up to Heaven, 
Thou art there; though I go down to hell, Thou art 
there also.’ 

And the thought makes life beautiful, even in un- 
utterable gloom, to those who love Him, and as solemn as 
beautiful. David,on the silent hills of Bethlehem, felt his 
shepherd life grow into divine loveliness by the thought, 
‘The Lord is my shepherd ;’ and gazing up to the deep 
vault, sown with the dust of stars, heard a more glorious 
music there than earthly ear can hear—for ‘the 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
sheweth his handiwork.’ 

Paul and Silas, fettered in the noisome dungeon, 
sore with stripes, saw the prison roof uplifted, and felt 
the presence of the eternal Freedom. The light of the 
uncreated was with them, and the prisoners heard their 
psalms of joy. And many a martyr in the arena, in the 
very hour of his agony, lost sight of the piled circles of 
cruel faces, heard not the roar of the wild beasts, nor felt 
the torture. The very home of cruelty was beautiful to 
him, for beyond the mighty awning that hung over 
that pit of hell he saw the vision of Jacob, the angels 
of God ascending and descending, and the vision of 
Stephen, Christ at the right hand of God. It was the 
house of God—the gate of heaven. 

Nor will the thought make life less solemn than 
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beautiful. Once we feel that wherever we are that is 
God’s house, there follows the thought—how awful is 
this place. We know, then, that every deed is done 
before Him. The secret good that no man saw, the 
secret sin at which the midnight shuddered, God, the 
invisible Justice, saw, and both were written in His 
knowledge. We know, then, that every word is heard by 
Him. Light, irreverent language, foolish talking, foul 
words, noble converse, kind and loving speech—there 
is a silent listener registering all. Unvoiced thoughts, 
the vagrant flights of fancy, the deeper work of imagi- 
nation; these, which are the truest utterance of what 
we are, are thought and felt in God’s knowledge—if 
good, by the sympathy, if evil, by the abhorrence, of His 
nature. And when we think of this, all life is made 
unutterably solemn. 

This was something of that which Jacob began to 
feel now, of that which he felt altogether ere he died. 
Before fifty years had gone by, every place was Bethel 
to him—the House of God. And it may be so to us. 

At every moment, in every position of life, in virtue 
of His presence, there is to us who have learnt to love 
Him, His house, the gate of His dwelling. Find your 
way to Heaven in your daily work. Hach place has its 
duties, its opportunities, evil and good. Refuse the 
duties, neglect the opportunities, join with the evils, 
and the place is to you the gate of Hell. But if God 
be consciously in your life, there is nothing He does 
not make divine. Every business then is His palace, 
every pleasure is His garden. Every place is linked to 
Heaven, for Heaven is with Him in our heart. Every 
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time is made eternal by His love, by the love we feel for 
Him. Then it makes but little matter what we do or 
where we live, for out of all things we find ways to 
draw closer to Him. Out of the most commonplace as 
well as out of the most imaginative life, out of that 
which runs glittering before the world like the brook in 
sunshine, out of that which runs darkling and alone like 
the stream in wood-lands deep with shadow—there will 
always rise steps by which we may climb nearer to our 
Father’s house, till at last we say—He has been with 
me all my life long, I have dwelt always in His 
dwelling. 
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[March 15, 1874. 
JACOB'S LIFE. 


WueEn I spoke to you last Sunday of the revelation 
made to Jacob at Bethel, and the impression it made on 
him, I did not say that it made him a religious man. 
He was no instance of rapid conversion, nor are these 
sudden bounds from wickedness into goodness the rule 
or even the exception in the biographies of the Bible. 
Jacob, at least, became at one with God with a curious 
slowness. But he was one of those characters, the 
elements of whose nature resist longest the union of the 
soul with invisible realities, with eternal ideas. For he 
was thoroughly of the world; ambitious to make a 
fortune, immersed, as we should say now, in business. 
It was not so much selfishness, as eager desire to make 
the most of life, to get all he could out of it. It was 
more ambition that swayed him than avarice; and 
pleasure in his own ability rather than the desire of 
mere self-gratification. Of course there is selfishness 
in these things, but it is not the vile selfishness which 
degrades and hardens the heart. It was modified 
by strong affections for others, it was modified by 
the large ideas for which he worked, it was modified by 
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a certain artistic pleasure which he took in bargaining, 
and in making—as in the case of the cattle—things 
which seemed against him turn out to his advantage. 
He must have had a real art-pleasure in beating Laban 
with his own weapons, in meeting a partner, who tried 
to cheat him, with a greater subtlety than his own. 
Jacob’s whole business game with Laban is the play of 
the rapier as against the heavy sword. It puts one in 
mind of the fight of Arthur and Donnerhugel in the 
courtyard near Geierstein. And where there is, beyond 
the mere self-interest, such pleasure in work, the 
work rises above the sphere of selfishness. But, though 
not quite selfish, it still shares that quality; and it is 
entirely of this world, not of the invisible and eternal 
world. 

We have seen, how in his vision, he had suddenly 
burst into the silent sea of the spiritual, and the effect 
it had upon him. But it was not very much, it did not 
radically change his nature; it only gave him germs 
of thought and feeling destined afterwards to grow; 
it only opened to him a new world, of which he did not 
as yet care enough to take possession. That he re- 
mained in the old world of feeling is plain from his 
bargain with God, as he set up his memorial stone in 
the place where he had dreamed. Listen to this—‘ And 
Jacob vowed a vow, saying, if God be with me, and will 
keep me in this way that I go, and will give me 
bread to eat, and raiment to put on; so that I come 
again to my father’s house in peace, then shall the 
Lord be my.God. And this stone which I have set for 
a pillar, shall be God’s house, and of all that thou shalt 
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give mine, I will surely give the tenth unto Thee.’ That 
is a cool bargain; see how plainly it marks how little in 
reality he had been influenced, how strong was the old 
nature that stole the blessing and subtly bought the 
birthright—‘ If thou wilt do this, then I will serve thee.’ 

And after all, that is often the way religious life 
begins. We make a bargain with God. ‘I will be good, 
if thou art good to me; I will serve thee, if thou wilt 
make me prosperous.’ It is not religious in the high 
sense, but it is alla man is often capable of at first. We 
may, with our high notions, despise it, call it selfish, 
and demand that good should be done for the sake of 
good alone. Our demand is true to the ideal of re- 
ligious life; and the ideal must be given, and when 
given, set before us. But to insist on that ideal being 
realized by the worldly man at his first entrance into 
religion, is to ask too much from his weakness, and the 
result is that he is overwhelmed by the counsel of per- 
fection, and falls back in despair of realizing it. That 
is not the way God acted with Jacob. He gave the ideal, 
but accepted the slight approximation to it, smiled at _ 
Jacob’s worldliness—for He knew he knew no better— 
cherished the spark of spiritual life covered as it was 
with ashes, and looked forward to the time when He 
could set the whole life on fire with His righteousness. 
Nothing is more wonderful than the tolerance and per- 
tinacity of God. 

Then Jacob, leaving the hill, began his life with 
Laban. The beginning of it is one of those delightful 
pictures of early Hastern life which we never forget, 
the impression of which on our childish imagination 
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remains undiminished in its charm. The covered well 
in the field beneath its trees, the shepherds and the 
three flocks gathered round it at noonday, the wearied 
stranger drawing nigh, the conversation, the bright 
figure of Rachel coming from the Hastern farm with her 
father’s sheep, the sudden smiting of Jacob’s heart with 
first love, and love at first sight, as he and Rachel 
claimed relationship ; the first service done by love and 
courtesy, as he watered her flocks—it is all as pretty 
and graceful a pastoral as Greek or Italian ever con- 
ceived. And in it began a new life for Jacob; the life 
of service blessed by love. It lasted twenty years. In 
it the cheater suffered from cheating. Laban took ad- 
vantage of Jacob’s love, and we are half reconciled to 
Jacob when we find that for the sake of love, he bore so 
well Laban’s long deliberate effort to get all he could 
and give as little as he could. Nor are we much dis- 
pleased with him, when we find him matching Laban 
with a greater subtlety and winning wealth in spite of 
him. At last Laban’s jealousy made life too dangerous 
or too difficult, and Jacob, having got his position and 
great possessions, made his flitting. He had done good 
work for twenty years, and though the work had been 
hard, he had liked it and felt his power in it. 

The subtlety by which he won wealth had been 
combined with honest labour. It is characteristic of the 
man that when he set to work for himself or for another 
he did that work with intense energy. Laban was 
jealous of his wealth and power, but Laban had not 
suffered by him. Read his defence, rather his rebuke, 
of Laban; how characteristically it begins with caution 
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and sweeps into passion. And Laban has not a word to 
say in contradiction. It is plain Jacob had not been 
selfish in the sense of neglecting others’ interest for 
his own. But he had taken great care of his own, and 
he had made himself rich and comfortable. The world 
had got the same strong hold on his heart that it gets 
on many a business man. Therefore he needed now 
another vision, another word of God to make him 
feel that this life is not all. And the time had conie 
for it, and indeed suggested it. 

As he left his second home and journeyed towards 
Canaan, the land of promise, he could scarcely help 
thinking of his last journey, of his dream, of the Invi- 
sible One who spoke to him, of the promise of blessing 
and grace that had been so fully kept to him. That 
prepared his mind for the vision at Peniel. Then with 
the thought of the old journey came the thought of 
Esau from whom he had fled; and when he heard that 
Esau was coming to meet him, the ancient fear re- 
turned. Was it possible that now after twenty years 
his sin was to find him out, and the long-delayed ven- 
geance to be taken? And his sin did find him out in 
the misery he suffered, but not at the hands of Esau. 
The brothers met and all was forgiven, and the recon- 
ciliation is one of the most beautiful things in the Old 
Testament. Hsau had forgotten, Jacob had remem- 
bered, and it is characteristic of the light character of 
the one, and the strong character of the other, that it 
was so. They met—Hsau as impetuous, Jacob as 
cautious as of old. They met once more, over their 
father’s grave, knit their hands over him who had 
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blessed them both, buried the past and went on 
their way, never to meet again; the one to become 
the mighty world-influencing power of the Hebrew 
nation, the other to become the fleeting tribe of Edom. 
And when we weigh their characters, we see that in 
both the future of their peoples was predicted. 

But before they had met, Jacob had again touched 
God.. As he wandered in the midnight by the stream 
that divided him from Esau, he was rapt (and the in- 
tensity of his thought, as he looked backward over the 
past, and forward in an agony of suspense to the 
morrow, made the exalted condition natural) away 
from himself and from the world. Again he was 
taken from the customary and the comfortable, and 
carried into the invisible and spiritual world. But 
this time he lost self altogether. It is often, in a 
supreme crisis of earthly trial like this, when we should 
say that a man would be wholly absorbed in his own 
fate, that exactly the contrary takes place. He forgets 
himself and his trial, and finds himself seized on 
by God. It is strange, and I know no adequate expla- 
nation of it but this—that God Himself does in reality 
then personally interfere ; that His Spirit wills to touch, 
and in touching to dominate ours, so that all else is 
forgotten in His presence. It is plain that all Jacob’s 
anxiety, all his fear, all his personal trial was lost in 
that night of prayer, drowned in the ocean of God’s 
presence. It seemed he wrestled with an actual 
Being till the breaking of the day, and that he realized 
this Being as the same God who had met him at 
Bethel. (Bu God was not now the same to Jacob as 
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twenty years before. It was a more awful, closer, more 
intense communion ; it was not the inexperienced youth ~ 
realizing another world than that of the senses ; it was 
the deeper passion and power of manhood in struggle 
with the invisible. And mark how much we see in the 
story that Jacob’s character had gained: mark the un- 
‘failing perseverance, the abiding determination which 
would not let go his purpose, but held on to it for hour 
after hour till he won. That is what made him worthy 
to be the founder of that people, whose intense clinging 
to life in history, whose indomitable force has kept 
them as a power in the world even to the present day. 
Scattered as they are, the Jews have never perished. 
The ancient Greek is no more, the ancient Roman has 
died, but the Jew is living still. Israel is still a people.\ 

But that power belongs to moral character. Had 
Jacob advanced in spiritual life during those twenty 
years? It is easy to answer, Yes, if we compare the 
selfish bargain that he made with God at Bethel with 
the one cry of his heart in this awful hour. He asks 
for nothing material, not even for salvation from Hsau. 
Tell me Thy name—that is, Thy nature—who art Thou, 
mysterious God? That is the one long cry of the spirit 
of man whenever it is deeply moved—the one pas- 
sionate desire which above all things else takes a man 
away from self and worldly interests, and makes of 
this earth a dream and of our life in it a pilgrimage. 
He who has felt it overriding all existence has indeed 
entered into the supernatural, is living in the spiritual. 

Again: ‘I will not let Thee go until Thou bless me.’ 
What a change! All the former desire to get good 
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things in the world is gone, he only asks for the per- 
sonal blessing of One whom he now feels is Righteous- 
ness and Love. It is all the difference between the 
child who, thinking of his own pleasure asks gifts from 
his father, and the man who, worn with life, returns 
home, and feeling that his father has educated and loved 
him well, loves him with the deep emotion of man-* 
hood; who seeing in his father, not as the child saw, a 
giver of material gifts but a noble and sacred character, 
asks from him his blessing and no more. It was that 
which Jacob felt and asked; and to ask it was to say, 
‘Let thy character, thy spirit rest upon me and abide 
with me; that is all I want now.’ And he who can 
make that request, and that alone, has indeed made 
spiritual progress. God saw that progress in Jacob, 
and confirmed it. When the morning rose upon the 
meadows and the ford, and Jacob came back to the 
outward world, he was not the same man. He took 
up life again supremely changed, and the change of 
name marked the change of being. ‘Thou shalt no 
more be called Jacob—the supplanter—but Israel, for as 
a prince thou hast power with God, and hast prevailed.’ 

There is a delightful naturalness in the next step. 
Jacob journeyed on with all these new thoughts in his 
heart into Canaan. Where did he go? Where, but to 
the place where first he met with God! He made his 
pilgrimage to Bethel to renew his old associations, to 
visit the altar his youthful religion had set up. He 
saw once more the rock-piled ridge, and the stars that 
rose and set; he recalled the lonely night, and saw 
himself asleep, desolate, childless, landless, wealthless, 
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on the stony pillow ; he remembered his vision and the 
voice of God; and looking round on the multitude of 
herds and servants, on the tents in the moonlight where 
his wives and children slept, he knew that God had 
kept His promise. But the deeply changed heart with 
which he looked upon the scene, must have made the 
hour a wonderful one. Twenty years had made him very 
different, and it would have been almost impossible 
for him to realize, as he stood among the well-known 
rocks, that he was the same man who had dreamed that 
early dream. One thing alone united him to the past; 
it was the altar that recorded God’s presence with 
him. All his outward life was broken off from the 
past, but standing by the stone of Bethel he felt that 
the chain of spiritual feeling was still entire. Link 
by link had been added to it, each link recorded new 
feelings and higher knowledge; but each hung on 
to its predecessor, and he could trace all his inward 
life back in unbroken connection to that first reve- 
lation of God. And Jacob, deeply moved, set himself 
to serve God with all his heart. He put away the 
idols of his household; he rebuilt his altar; he made 
a new covenant with God. 

As with Jacob, so with us. When after many 
years, we visit, as a man, the places where we spent our 
youth, can we link the present to the past? Doesit not 
seem that we stand, as it were, upon a promontory, and 
see what we were on an opposite coast; watch our- 
selves, as in a vision, moving there far away among the 
fields ; recognise that dreamy figure as ours, but wonder 
how we came to be like that; feel, as we gaze, that all 
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the ties that bound us to the earlier life have been 
severed. A broad sea rolls between. This is life— 
broken chapters, exhausted affections, buried interests, 
ghosts that drift and die, things that are uneternal. 
And our conscious personality would be in much danger 
were it not for one thing that binds the whole together. 
It is that which Jacob felt when he saw again his altar 
stones at Bethel—it is the uninterrupted growth of 
the spiritual life in us. 

One would say now that his happiness was secured : 
“God has come close to him, has blest him, and a happy 
life awaits him.’ It is just the contrary. Strange 
enough to those who do not realize that it is not hap- 
piness, but perfection, that God wishes for us,—to those 
who do not know how it is in adversity and not in 
prosperity that the sons of God are moulded for their 
work and for the life to come—from the moment of 
the revelation at Peniel and the second covenant at 
Bethel, Jacob’s life becomes a life of trial, loss, sorrow, 
and difficulty. The bridegroom was taken away from 
him and he fasted in those days. He had his glad 
beginning, during which his weak religion grew strong. 
He was now to have the storms which should root it 
deeply and give it the inward strength it needed. First 
he lost Rachel’s nurse, and wept for her. Then 
Rachel followed, and the man buried with her the ro- 
mance of life, the memories of youth. Some of his sons 
then turned out ill. One insulted him shamefully ; two 
others were violent and cruel men, and embroiled him 
with the people of the land; his daughter was dis- 
honoured ; of the child of Rachel, the child that linked 
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him to the passion of his life, he was bereaved, and, 
bitter was that bereavement, for he suspected his sons of 
the deed. More and more lonely was his life; and. 
when famine came upon the land, and Benjamin was 
asked for in Heypt, it seemed the last blow was given. \ 

The cloud grew and deepened round his life. God 
seemed to have given him sorrow on sorrow, to be 
faithless to His promise. For more than half a. century, 
he waited, and there was no solution of the mystery of 
his pain, no clear light in which he could read the 
meaning of a life of trial. And when Pharaoh asked 
him of his life, he answered, ‘ Few and. evil have the 
days of the years of my life-been.? But at last, when 
life was nearly over, the cloud was dispelled, and bright- 
ness broke upon his heart. Seventeen years of calm 
and joy were followed. by a serene and triumphant 
death. 

The old legend tells us of a river that began its 
course in a pleasant valley and ran rejoicing through 
sunny meadows and warm woodland, happy as a child 
in June. The day came, when it was happiest, and 
plunging into a wild cavern, it pursued its way in outer 
darkness, imprisoned by cold rocks, changing its glad- 
ness into suffering, its sunshine into gloom—till it 
despaired. But the same law that drove it into the 
cavern was with it still, and hurrying it intolight. And 
another day came, when strengthened by a hundred 
hill-springs, and bringing with it elements of fertility 
from the secret places of the earth which it might 
give to its subject meadows, it broke forth into the 
upper air again, and in broader and calmer tide, and 
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giving blessing to many lands, swept rejoicing through 
sunlit lands to find the sea. The story of Arethusa is 
the image of the life of Jacob. Prosperity, Adversity, 
Peace—these three words include it; and the general 
lesson of that peaceful time of seventeen years will form 
the subject of the close of this sermon. 

It is a sorrowful sight that we see when we look 
at Jacob just before the brightness came upon him. 
We picture the old man alone in his house. All his 
sons had left him to buy corn; even Benjamin, the last 
and now the dearest, had been forced away, and in the 
last words he spoke, we see the picture of his heart 
as he wept in his solitude, ‘If I be bereaved—I am 
bereaved.” They are words of almost stoical despair. 
What he suffered during that long absence, few can 
tell, but we know how much it was from his power- 
lessness to believe good news. The hour came when 
he saw the long train of his sons arriving, and trem- 
bling awaited their report; hidden in his house, 
unable to go out and face the imagined loss of Ben- 
jamin. But instead of loss he heard strange news 
of gain—‘ Joseph is yet alive, and is governor over all 
the land of Egypt.’ And Jacob’s heart fainted, for he 
believed them not. He had had sorrow so long for a 
companion that he could not trust joy. But when he 
saw the waggons his son had sent, the elastic heart 
revived, and he cried, ‘It is enough—Joseph my son 
is yet alive. I will go and see him before I die. That 
is beautiful; itis pure and simple human joy. Norwas 
it left untouched by God. (For many years of solitary 
sorrow, he had had no vision of the Highest. Harthly 
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pain had absorbed him as it often absorbs us, and he 
was in danger of losing God, had it tortured him much 
longer. He was growing inwardly in strength, un- 
consciously ; but had no delight come to transtigure his 
soul, he might now have broken down in misery. 
Therefore God came to him upon a tide of joy, and 
the old spiritual Presence that had met him at Bethel 
and Peniel was realized again. As he passed by 
Beersheba, he offered sacrifices; God spake to him 
in the visions of the night, and again confirmed his 
premise, adding to it words that told him his long 
sorrow was remembered by God, and that God was 
partaker of his joy. ‘I will go down with thee to 
Kgypt, and Joseph shall put his hand upon thine eyes.’ 
It was the last of the visions. God came no more out- 
wardly, for He needed not. In the new peace and joy 
of life, Jacob felt God for ever dwelling in his heart. 
The Omnipresent One had come to abide in him asa 
well-loved guest who would have the closest spiritual 
union with him. The work had been done; the long 
education finished. It only remained for him in quiet 
contemplation to re-live the past, to round into pertfec- 
tion within himself all he had been taught, to look 
forward with ever-brightening hope to death and God. | 

He was satisfied at last. For as he went down 
Joseph met him, and presented himself to him, and fell 
upon his neck, and wept on his neck a good while. 
In that supreme moment Jacob felt that life was 
rounded to completeness. There was nothing more 
to wish for. The sick longing of many years was 
fulfilled; the sorrow of many years was healed. In 
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words that bear the stamp of pathetic truth, he ex- 
pressed the natural feeling of the human heart when 
the last joy has been vouchsafed it. ‘ Now let me die, 
since I have seen thy face, because thou art yet alive.’ 

But he was not yet to die. God did not give him 
joy only to take it away. He was to gain the use of 
it, to round and finish his life in its quietage That is 
the lovingkindness of God. (For ntazly “twenty years 
more Jacob lived an old age serene and bright, within 
a fertile land. The sunset is the fairest time of rainy 
days, the calmest of tempestuous ones, and Jacob’s sun- 
set life was so fair and calm, that the memory of all 
his storm but enhanced his peace. It is a pleasant 
picture to dwell on; the old man outliving his last 
years in a stillness only broken by the visits of his chil- 
dren, honoured of Pharaoh, at peace with his household, 
watching the swift growth of his race in the pastoral 
life in Goshen, basking in the sunshine of those rain- 
less skies.{ A life of that still monotony which, while 
it irritates the youthful heart, soothes the old. And, 
above all, one thought brooded like a blessing on his life, 
that Master for its good of the whole land, the author and 
minister of its prosperity, the cause of his own golden 
peace, was his son Joseph, the child of Rachel. Few 
joys can equal that which an old man feels, when look- 
ing round on great deeds and great good wrought by a 
great genius, he can whisper to himself, ‘This is my 
son’s work, the son of my best beloved.’ 

In that quiet time he completed and harmonized his 
life. His actual life was over, but not the actual life of 
the soul. Thought, memory, imagination were cease- 
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lessly at work. Often when he seemed at rest, sitting 
in the warm silence and alone, he was living that vivid 
life an old man lives as he wanders over all his past; 
he was weaving out of the many threads of experience 
the completed web of God’s meaning of his life, uniting 
the trials of the past to the hopes of the future, learning 
how God had led him all his life long until that day. 
It is impossible not to see a wiser, calmer, more faithful 
spirit in all he says at the last. ‘Few and evil,’ he 
cries to Pharaoh, as he entered Egypt, ‘have been the 
days of the years of my life.’ ‘The God that led me 
all my life long unto this day, the angel that redeemed 
me from all evil,’ he cries to Joseph, as he entered the 
Valley of Death. (Joy and peace had done on him their 
consoling blessed work. He was fit to be gathered to 
his fathers—the ambitious, pushing, passionate, suffer- 
ing heart was at rest at last; the education was com- 
pleted.\ 

What is all this? What underlies this life, its 
succession of joy, and pain, and joy; its perseverance 
in failure, its swift resurrection in peace? It is the 
pertinacity of God, the intense and victorious clinging 
of a Father’s love to us. ‘I will not leave thee till I 
have done that which I have spoken to thee of.’ 

It is an awful and blessed thought that we are never 
let loose by the sovereign love of God. There is no 
escape from His burning charity. In youth He will not 
let us rest. He drives us forth from home, he stirs our 
inmost soul with thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn, and sends us forth to work and live with high 
ideals. We hear His voice in our first loneliness as 
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Jacob did, and it is a voice of kindly tenderness ; and we 
lose its music as Jacob did in the din of business and 
the clangour of the world. But He will not lose us; 
he refuses to pay neglect with neglect. He comes to 
meet us again in the midnight of our life and in our 
fear, and our manhood wrestles with Him in passionate 
prayer. We realize Him, and then, since tenderness 
has not touched us, He makes us feel keen trial. Sorrow 
comes, and weariness, and broken hopes: one by one 
the joys of youth depart, our dearest desire is taken 
away. Sorer and heavier lies the burden of life upon 
the shoulder, for so only can some of us be freed from 
that devotion to the world, that nightmare of self that 
sits upon the breast of aspiration;—so only can we 
learn the hard, hard lesson that the invisible is the real, 
and the visible the unreal world. For in the darkness 
it is still God’s pertinacity that is labouring for us, it is 
still His love which says, I will not leave you, till I have 
done that which I have spoken to you of. 

Oh thought, at first awful, but in after years, when 
in old age we have entered upon stillness—unutterably 
peaceful to the child of God who has realized his son- 
ship—that our Father has never. let us go all our life 
long. For then the experience that has surmounted 
pain, the love that has cast out fear, the holiness that 
has resulted from the fire, mingle into that triumphant 
faith and hope in His eternal love that looks forward, 
all on fire with love even in the chill of dissolution, to 
realizing in fulness of joy and life the meaning of these 
words, ‘What I do thou knowest not now, but thou 
shalt know hereafter.’ 
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[March 22, 1874. ] 
JACOB'S DEATH TIME. 


We have come to the Jast scene in this long eventful 
history, the scene of Jacob’s death-bed. The peace of 
seventeen years was now to pass into the peace of per- 
fection with God. It had deepened day by day as slow 
decay grew on; it was deepest at the last, and Death 
came to his bed leading eternal Quiet by the hand. 
But it was the quiet of renewing life, not the quiet of 
annihilation. There was no real death for the quick 
soul, and the subtle brain, and the passionate heart of 
the Patriarch ; and when the grave certainty of death 
touched him, it brought with it the certainty of life. 
And truly these are the two certain things in this world, 
Life and Death, and they are strangely intermingled. 
We live by dying: disintegration of old tissue goes 
hand in hand with the growth of new; and the phy- 
siologist as well as the moralist may justly use the 
phrase—in the midst of life we are in death. But life 
is always the conquerour in the battle. It is true the 
time comes when the formation of new cells lessens, 
ceases, while disintegration goes on, and then death 
conquers life as existing in us. But life itself is not 
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overcome; the elements whose relation in us is dissolved, 
unite themselves again in other proportions, in other 
forms; and our material life may be said to exist again 
in part, in the grass above our grave, in the cattle that 
crop the grass, in the men who feed upon the cattle. 
These things we know, but there is another life mingled 
up also with the thought of death, of which we do not 
know save by the knowledge of faith and feeling. We 
cannot demonstrate its reality, but there are millions to 
whom it has been a moral certainty. The elements 
that pass into plant and animal are said by some to be 
us—ourselves. I deny it, though I cannot prove my 
denial; they deny my assertion, but they cannot either 
prove their denial. The question remains in debate ; 
only this is true with regard to the discussion—that 
those who believe in annihilation are more credulous 
than those who do not, if credulity is to be measured 
by the least amount of probabilities. It is certainly 
more improbable, if we look on all sides of the evi- 
dence, that we utterly perish than that we live for ever, 
and the cool way in which those who deny immortality 
assume to themselves the title of incredulous persons, 
when the true adjective that describes the quality of 
their mind on this point is—credulous—is only an 
additional example of the way in which the world is 
deceived by a bold begging of the question. One of 
two things is true. Death is either the blow which 
annihilates, or releases for new life the thoughts, pas- 
sions, character, and will that build us up into persons. 
I have no quarrel with those who can believe that 
Being, having heen, can cease to be; let them think 
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their thought, if it can be called a thought. I have 
only wonder and sorrow when I hear it said. And 
many are themselves sorry that they cannot believe 
Immortal Life, and it is indeed a bitter sadness. One 
hour of that unbelief, actually realised in all its mean- 
ing, would seem as if it should turn life into a desert, 
take the colour out of every flower, the beauty out 
of every cloud, tear the heart out of every affection, 
and the interest out of every knowledge. But there 
are some who are not sorry, but who boast of this un- 
belief. Why boast in the degradation of the race; why 
rejoice in the universal death of love, imagination, and 
power; what pride can there be in saying—we are to 
end in corruption; what intellectual superiority—for 
that is even claimed for this unbelief—can there be in 
proclaiming the final extinction of all intellect? If it 
be true, itis surely not a truth to boast of, but to weep 
for. Nor is itso grand a thing, but only a curious and 
melancholy want in the intellect, which permits a man 
to assert that which seems absolutely unthinkable by 
the complete reason—the annihilation of Will, or of 
that which Will constitutes, self-conscious Life. To 
me therefore, at least, and, thank God, to millions 
living now, the thought of physical death is mingled 
up with the thought of an expansion of life~-not the 
life which awakes in the union of elements in a cell, 
but the life that consists in the rapid play of Thought 
and Will and Love to make a self-conscious character. 
It may be worth while to-day to ask and see how an 
ancient Hebrew met death, what he thought as it drew 
near, and whether his thoughts suggest or not the con- 
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tinuity of life. In dwelling, then, on Jacob’s death-bed 
our thoughts will cluster round the subjects of Death 
and Immortality. They will be the threads on which 
we shall string our beads. 

We find him re-living his life. It was not a melan- 
choly retrospect now, but it had been so. ‘Few and 
evil have been my days,’ he said to Pharaoh, seventeen 
years before. He was entering then on age, and as he 
looked back all things seemed evil. Even youth, and 
love, and work, since he had suffered much after they 
were gone, were shadowed with painand gloom. And 
the days being evil seemed also few. He saw only the 
times of sorrow, and the days between were as nothing 
in his eyes. It seemed but a day since he had met 
Rachel by the well; it seemed but an hour since he had 
laid her in the grave. All that followed was a fevered 
dream, gone, swift asa shuttle through the loom. Time 
spent in sorrow is short as we look back, time spent in 
joy is long; for sorrow is monotonous, and joy is not. 

These were his feelings as he entered on age, in that 
first bitter hour when we know that the blood will never 
leap again like a fountain; that decay is climbing up- 
wards to seize at last the citadel of the heart. It is 
cruelly hard to bear. ‘ Give me back,’ we ery, ‘ my vision 
on the hill, even though I slept, homeless, on a stony 
pillow: give me back again the power of passionate 
wrestling in the midnight, even though my sinews 
shrink. One draught of youth, though steeped in gall, 
is better than the gray apathy of decay.’ Regret, 
anger, hopelessness mingle together, and in their pas- 
sion few and evil seem our days. 
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But if we have faith in God—and nobler hopes than 
those of earth—this sadness does not last. Time, as it 
passes by, and necessary endurance lessen by custom the 
misfortunes of age, or at least their depressing power, and 
we discover its advantages. When we frankly accept 
our fate, and say it is God’s will, a calmer and more 
cheerful spirit rules our heart, and the air we breathe 
erows bright. Then it becomes pleasant in the cool 
and passionless time to re-live our life, to recall its 
warmth and passion, to pass from picture to picture, as in 
a gallery, and learn from each the lesson we could not 
learn when we lived in them, for they touched us too 
nearly then. And it was.in this that Jacob now found 
pleasure. He re-lived his life, and it did not seem now 
that his days were few and evil, but many and good. He 
had nearly reached the top of the ladder he had seen in 
his dream, and he looked down on the landscape of his 
life far below. There was the encampment where he 
passed his youth, and Rebekah’s figure watching 
him, her eyes shaded by her hand, as he went away 
from his brother’s anger ; there was the mountain ridge 
where he had dreamed his dream; there was Rachel 
watching the flocks of Laban, and himself, as evening 
after evening he told his love; there was the brook in 
the midnight, and Hsau drawing nigh, and two dim 
figures wrestling till the dawn; there was the grave of 
Tsaac and two brothers bending over it with hands 
clasped; there the long wanderings of his manhood 
through Canaan; there another grave by Ephrath, where 
Rachel lay fathoms deep, and himself cast prostrate 
on the turf in eternal grief; there the weeping, and there 
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the rejoicing man, when the news of Joseph’s death, and 
the news of his life and honour were brought to him ; 
there the long train which wound down the passes into 
Egypt, and the meeting with the prince his son; and 
there, at last, after all the jov and labour and pain, the 
quiet country in which, for the last few years, he had 
walked upwards towards death and God. He dwelt upon 
it all, feeling every emotion over again without its pain ; 
organizing the bygone years into a whole by thought. 
And he lifted up his eyes, and as he sat upon the lofty 
height, above him only rose God’s arch of sapphire sky, 
illimitable, whither he was going. Where in that path- 
less space, image of a pathless Eternity, shall he yet 
live? Where dwelt his fathers with Jehovah? Where 
were Abraham and Isaac, for with them he fain would 
be? Past and future blended into one; but before the 
future was looked into, the past was lived through 
again. 

It was with two things especially belonging to the 
past that his thoughts were then connected, and the 
first was his earliest meeting with God. ‘And Jacob 
said to Joseph—God Almighty appeared to me at Luz, 
in the land of Canaan, and blessed me, and said unto 
me, Behold I will make thee fruitful and multiply thee, 
and I will make of thee a multitude of people, and will 
give this land to thy seed after thee for an everlasting 
possession.” The idea then given to him was that he 
was to be founder of a people. It was given to him 
by God, and as such it became religious. I have dwelt 
on this already and its lessons, and marked its power 
in his life; but there is another thought that belongs 
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to it in connexion with his death and with immor- 
tality. 

In one especially of the great Oratorios, the artist 
has thrown into one theme at the very beginning, the 
main emotion—that which in a poem we should call the 
leading idea—which he felt in contact with the whole 
subject. In the treatment of the details of the subject, 
as he goes on, that theme of course disappears. But 
again and again, at a crisis of emotional work, when 
the main subject concentrates itself into a point, it re- 
appears, dominating for a time, or subtly running up 
through the other themes. It is never lost, and it 
grows to the close, gathering to itself emotion after 
emotion, and expressing these in added changes. 

It is just so with one of these great God-given con- 
ceptions, such as that given to Jacob. It never dies; 
it is overwhelmed by the world, drowned by sorrow, 
forgotten in joy; but at every crisis of life it lifts its 
head above the waters, and its music lulls the storm. 
Again and again it bursts out into fuller and fuller song, 
till at the very end its music rules the whole of life; 
ali its half-tones are completed, and the man triumphs 
in its perfection, for in it his life is perfected. 

Now what does that mean, if we believe in God; if 
we say that it is God who gave the Idea? Does it 
suggest annihilation or continuance? Which is the 
most probable supposition? If there be no belief in 
any kind of a God, there is no incredible absurdity, 
though there is a melancholy degradation, in saying 
that all that long music of Thought and Feeling is made 
silent in the dust. But if there be, if you be not an 
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Atheist, what sort of a character is His, who having 
given a great idea to redeem, support, and comfort life, 
at the hour, when developed by His power, it is brightest 
in His servant, extinguishes it for ever ;—who, when a 
man has lived by the hope and power of this Idea, and 
realized, through its unremittent life in him, the thought 
of life most keenly, and is triumphant in faith in it, and 
believes it divine;—says when His child has reached 
the very summit of conquering faith—‘ Go into Nothing- 
ness, deceived wretch, your long life is a long delusion, 
and I whom you have loved and worshipped, have 
mocked you to the close.’ 

Is that your God, you who are not an Atheist, 
and yet deny immortal life? Is that the character 
that you adore? No wonder you find your religion 
weak and your feelings all astray when so abominable 
a conception is bound up with your idea of God. The 
whole is too gross anabsurdity. ImPfthere be a God there 
must be Immortality. Deny Immortality, and you are 
forced to deny omnipotent goodness. 

Nor does it demonstrate Immortality, but it goes 
with other probabilities of the same kind, that Ideas 
last, and give victory in death. There are plainly some 
things which the best men have thought it worth while 
to die for, the thought of the support and continuance 
of which in their descendants, as in Jacob’s case—in 
the race, as in many a martyr’s, many a hero’s case— 
has enabled them to triumph over the fear and hateful- 
ness of death. Yet if what some say be true, these 
men, before whose lives we bow in reverence, did not 
die for any eternal Thoughts, but for that arrangement 
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of atoms in their brain and in the brains of the race 
which (representing an Idea, a Truth, or an Affection) 
is dissolved into a few gases at their death. They 
die, then, for that which, in their case, dies with them, 
and in the case of the whole race will also finally perish 
in the dust. So then, that which seems to conquer 
the power of death is in reality subject to that power ! 
It cannot be true; we cannot be so disgraceful an 
absurdity ; it is incredible anything so futile can exist. 

That which loves, and does justice, and maintains 
truth; those thoughts in us by which we lived, for 
which we toiled, in which we died, which in us wel- 
comed death, not as their destroyer but expander—these 
live for ever, and live in us. As Jacob re-lived his life, 
and looked forward, he did not doubt it. 

The second way in which he re-lived his life was in 
its affections. It must be strange to those who have 
no faith in immortality that there should be so great 
vitality in humanlove. Nothing can be more touching 
than the way in which, in the very clasp of death, 
Rachel reappears. There was one feeling that Jacob’s 
passionate heart could never lose; the memory of his 
first love was ever green. All else might grow ‘dim and 
dimmer and a glory done,’ but the light that fell upon 
that memory was the light of life’s morning still. 
Whenever he thought thereon he was young again, life 
ran rapid in his heart, his foot was quicker on the 
stair, a song came to his lips, his eyes grew bright 
with eager fire. It had not been so in Canaan. 
There the sorrow had been too keen for any pleasure ; 
there the agony of Joseph’s loss had renewed the old 
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pain of his mother’s death. But now it was different. 
With Joseph he seemed to have found Rachel again ; 
the son brought back the vision of the mother as she 
had been in early beauty. The sorrow had worn out its 
bitterness, and the loveliness of his bygone love alone 
remained. She lived and loved again. True, she lay 
there, far away, near Ephrath, beneath the pillar that 
recorded his tenderness and grief, but in his heart she 
had risen from the grave to keep him company. And 
as she wandered in the meadows of his inward world, 
the dew of early love was always on the grass among 
which her footsteps went; he saw her always young, 
bright as the day she came to meet him, clad in the 
same beauty for which he had served fourteen years, 
and counted them but a few days for the love he had 
to her. 

And surely this is almost a universal experience. 
The dead we loved, whose dust sleeps in many a green 
churchyard, are not dead to us. There is not a day we 
do not hear their voice and clasp their hand. Old age 
does not wither but make more vivid their beloved pre- 
sence. Our decay leaves them undecayed. In us they 
do not die, but live—And is there no substance behind 
the shadows of our thought, no real life of theirs which 
answers to that they live in our passionate memory ? 
Are we so fooled through life? When our love is 
deepest, do we embracea cloud? When it dwells on all 
they were, on their thoughts that burned in us, on their 
love which made us thrill with heavenly joy, on their 
high character that gave us inspiration—do we really 
love only a bundle of corrupted dust, or a loving, waiting, 
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longing life that will welcome us at last, and say, ‘You’ 
have not forgotten me, and I have longed for you.’ 

I appeal in answer to the character of God, and 
it is reply sufficient, if we confess a God. How 
would a Fatherhood that loved act’ then? What 
did Christ when He came again on earth after: 
death? Did He forget the friends of earth; did 
human affection die in the air of spiritual life? Nos, 
be sure it is no dream that says that love on earth 
shall be love in heaven. It would not so undyingly, 
endure through age to death were it not to endure. 
hereafter also. Only there comes the question of 
the Sadducee, ‘Whose shall she be?’ The answer is 
—she shall be his with whom complete affinity has been 
established. Christ in His reply removed the question 
out of the sphere of earthly relationships and based 
it on heavenly ones. In heaven they neither. marry 
nor are given in marriage, but are as the. angels. 
The ties between lives there are spiritual ties; the 
» marriages of earth, the friendships of earth, may he 
remade, they may not; only one thing is certain, that 
where the closest and most real union has been formed 
on earth, and in addition there has been also union 
such as angels have in love and trust in one Father, in 
holiness of life such as brings perfect sympathy—then 
death counts as nothing in the question; there will be 
certain reunion by the spiritual law of affinity. 

Therefore would you meet hereafter those you love, 
let the love and friendship of earth be bound up with 
the love of God. You have lived long together, or if 
not long in time, yet long from the deep emotion felt 
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and from the strength of joy ; and as you look back, is 
not memory very dear? Toils have been shared together, 
sorrows so borne together that they have been tenderly 
cheated of half their pain; thoughts thought together 
so that their worth has been doubled; beautiful things 
so felt together that the double force of life poured into 
them has made them immortal; the thousand little 
things of which life is made up, small difficulties, weary 
struggles wrought out day by day together, the num- 
berless interests, too little to remember, but which filled 
the hours, the mutual joy in holiday, the mutual delight 
in overcoming trouble, the fears of life, the relief of 
fears—each have added their drop of sympathy, tender- 
ness, and strength, till your love or friendship has 
swelled into a sea. Shall death sever that companion- 
ship, divide two hearts that know each other? It 
never can if you will complete your love by adding to it 
the love of God. Therefore send through all the love of 
earth the eternal love which is eternal life and makes 
all it pervades eternal. 

Once more, in this re-living of his affections he went 
back to his long love and sorrow for Joseph. One 
dreadful hour had dwelt for years in Jacob’s memory. 
It was, when in the sunset light, he saw his sons re- 
turning, and among them no light figure, only bearded 
men, with the gloom of their crime upon their faces ; 
when the coat, the badge of his favouritism, was put 
dyed with blood into his hands, and the cruel question 
asked—‘ This we have found, know now whether it be 
thy son’s coat or no?’ Add to the memory of that ac- 
cursed hour the wild suspicion that it was his own sons 
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who had done the work, and we stand in a chamber 
of Jacob’s heart where the thunder-clouds for ever 
brooded heavily—And now read this verse, where 
the clouds have been dispersed by the wind of a great 
joy. And Israel said to Joseph, ‘I had not thought 
to see thy face, and lo! God hath shewed me also thy 
seed.’ : 

What a world of past sorrow, and of intense and pre- 
sent joy in the words! As he spoke them, he re-lived 
all his pain. But, strange to say, so healing had been 
joy, that all the bitterness of it had gone. Everything 
in him was mellowed and softened. The impetuosity 
of feeling had worn away, but its depth remained; 
anger, querulousness, impatience, even the long re- 
proach of his sons that had eaten his heart had died, 
like fiery letters growing dimmer and at last dead, in 
growing light; and only love and joy were with him 
now, the fair watchers of hisbed. For he had unhoped- 
for union after violent separation. He rested on that 
assured, well-proven, filial love so dear to old age. He 
thought, and the thought was exquisite peace, that his 
eyes would be closed and his dust laid in his father’s 
grave by the hands of the child he had consecrated by 
all the love and sorrow of a lifetime; and this was 
music to the old man’s heart. Then, more was added. 
With the joy of reunion at the last, came also the exul- 
tation of race. ‘God hath shewed me thy seed.’ Thus 
out of sorrow had grown a double joy, and he found 
at last that both were of God, sorrow and joy alike. 
God had wrought delight out of pain. 

It is the truth of common life. There are separa- 
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tions that deepen love, and prepare a deeper joy for 
ineeting. There are sorrows whose blossom is joy. 
There are'storms in manhood that make the peace of 
age. here are hours of death, out of which life leaps 
renewed like the morning. And true of daily life, it is 
still truer of spiritual life. God’s trials, nobly borne, 
in obedience to His righteous will, are the paths to vic- 
torious'triumph ; our endurance, our self-sacrifice, our 
bitter conquest of wrong, are latent forces that, set free 
ina changed air, become strength, ecstasy, the peace 
that passeth understanding. Abide, therefore, the love 
of God. Out of confined life tenfold life is growing: in 
gloom and doubt, the powers to receive light and change 
it into leaf and flower and fruit, are growing. The 
trees luok cold and bare to-day, as the wind passes by 
and finds no playmates in their leaves. Yet on every 
branch the winter leaves hold, folded in darkness, 
motionless in their compact sheaths, the radiant life of 
the summer foliage. They do not rebel against their 
destiny, but, in submission to law, await the light. 
Within their chambers the force of growth is being 
laid up, the colour and play and form of a higher life 
is being wrought. Spring comes, Wind, the fairy whose 
breath is love and life, touches with her lips the folded 
gates, their leaves fly open at the gracious call, and in 
a thousand forests Wonder and Joy awake to sing the 
green creation of each year. That is the Christian view 
of life and its sorrows. It waits in patience for the 
certain spring. And when it comes it looks back on all 
the past, sees from the throne of its joy the reason of 
its gloom and trial, and cries with Jacob, satisfied in 
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the very arms of death, ‘I have waited for thy salvation, 
O Lord.’ 

And all that perishes, you think, you who deny im- 
mortal life and yet say that you believe in a God? 
When the victory over the mortal is most triumphant; 
when, in the midst of bodily decay the soul grows 
young; when in the winter of death, the spirit breaks 
into the resurrection of spring; when the strength of 
love and peace and joy has overcome all the curse of 
life, all weariness and bitterness and pain—at the 
most immortal moment of mortal life—God’s mocking 
smile meets the eyes that are filled with trust, and bids 
them close in endless night? The spirit, true to the 
last, for one instant of unutterable horror, feels the sting 
of God’s infinite deceit, and drops into unfathomable 
Nothingness. If God lives, that is infinitely incredible. 
If you believe in Him at all, there is but one thing to 
say, in the face of the evidence of the triumph of the 
soul over decay and death, and it is the old cry of the 
Prophet and the Apostle—Death is swallowed up in 
victory. Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

And so Jacob died, not with the Christian faith of 
immortality, but with all the noble faith the time per- 
mitted him. He met death fairly, quietly, awake, and 
resolutely. ‘Iam to be gathered to my fathers,’ he 
said, peopling the other world with his own people. He 
sent for his son and gave commandment concerning his 
bones. They were to be laid in the promised land, a 
pledge that his race should yet possess it. ‘Behold I 
die,’ again he speaks, so strong was his faith in the 
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word heard years ago in the vision, ‘but God will be 
with you, and bring you again to the land of your 
fathers.’ Not one cloud of doubt rested on the dying 
Patriarch’s soul. He saw the substance of things hoped 
for. 

And then his whole spirit broke into blessing. He 
called his sons, and blessed them as they stood around 
him. The last legacy he left was love. It is the picture 
of what the spirit of Christ did for men before He came 
on earth; meditative wisdom, quiet waiting, faith in 
God, faith in the future of man, cheerful dignity, bright 
overflow of blessing, deep tenderness, unobtrusive wel- 
coming of death, confidence in redemption, thankful- 
ness to God, all that is hid in prayer and praise. 

A noble close! Live for it while you may, that 
when death comes you may meet itas faithfully, as nobly, 
as serenely as Jacob did when very old. In youth, in 
manhood, in old age, abide with Him who redeems 
us all our life long, that when the last hour draws 
nigh, and you hear, far off but ever clearer, the music 
of the heavenly world from the shore that limits life— 
a sublime and solemn choir—you too may look for- 
ward with the Patriarch’s faith, and resolute and at 
rest, knowing yourself redeemed, feeling in you the 
coming rush of everlasting life, may see the Saviour 
draw nigh to welcome you, and say, ‘I have waited for 
Thy salvation, O Lord.’ 
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[March 24, 1872.] 
ESAU THE INCONST ANT. 
Genesis xxv. XXvil. 


Some thousand years have passed by since Isaac and 
Rebekah lived, and yet with what vividness, even in 
their old age, they stand before us here—lIsaac, blind 
with many days, weary with life, and finding in the 
pleasure of the palate the only excitement which his 
still character desired; his wife, still active, busied 
with her household, plotting for her younger son. How 
much had died away since that first meeting in the 
eventide, when Rebekah, in the flush of youth, had 
lighted down from the camel to speak with the medi- 
tative man; since Isaac, pacing the fields, after his 
mother’s death, in grief and thought, had looked upon 
her face. Todwell on that picture, and then upon their 
old age, is to realize the disenchantment of human life. 
I dare say they did not look back, for a dull present has 
the power of infecting memories with its own decay ; 
but we look back for them, and a bitterness touches our 
heart as we think of the loss of the morning passion of 
life and of the possibility of apathy; or worse, of the 
many, many lives which beginning in romance have 
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died down into the mean commonplace of this Arab 
tent. Affection, it is true, was there, but it was affec- 
tion that slumbered on itself. Parental favouritism 
had severed the husband and the wife, low domestic 
intrigue was occupying the mother’s heart, petty sen- 
suous enjoyment filling the thoughts of the father. It 
is a pitiable picture, and no one can see it and think of 
what may be his own case when age brings loss of vivid 
life, without a sinking of the soul. 

It is a far different picture when we look forward. 
We learn then, and it restores our hopes for mankind, 
that out of the commonplace often grows the great, that 
there is a‘ Divinity doth shape our ends, rough hew 
them as we will.’ For though the family circle there was 
fameless and dull and solitary, yet to the little encamp- 
ment, a people, numberless as the sand on the seashore, 
looks back. It stood there, a little knot of tents among 
the palms and watered by the well, dwelt in by strangers 
in the land, and yet, in thought the land was theirs— 
their native land, whose cities, hills, and lakes are 
known to us as no other in the world. A few servants 
bowed before Isaac, but before the nation to spring 
from his loins, kings and peoples bent the knee. The 
rude religion which Isaac held was but a little seed, but 
it is to his people that the civilized world owes its 
religion—its prayer and praise are the spiritual lyrics 
of the Christian world. In the old man who lay upon 
the couch of skins, and the woman who watched him, 
and the subtile face of the young Jacob whom his 
mother loved, we see that famous Hebrew people. 

But there was one of that household who stood alone. 
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The Hebrew future had nothing to do with him; 
history separates his figure from the rest. In vain his 
father’s love strove to bring him into union with the 
others, in vain it strove to see in him the mighty 
future God had promised. Another race and another’ 
type of character abode in Esau the hunter, and as 
sharp as was in history the division between Edom and 
Israel, so sharp was ‘the contrast between Esau and 
Jacob. In them frankness and craft, impetuosity and 
reticence, impulsiveness of action and power to wait, 
quick feeling and slow feeling, personal daring and 
imaginative fear, open truthfulness and the falsehood 
of the casuist, inconstancy and persistency, were set 
over one against another. Oil and water would sooner 
mingle than Jacob and Hsau. And there is no doubt 
of the character we should at first sight have loved 
and approved; we contrast the openness, courage, 
hunter-dash of Hsau, with the concealment, fear, and 
easuistry of Jacob. But we forget to contrast the 
inconstancy of Esau with the constancy of Jacob. And 
this is the real point of contrast, for| by firmness of will 
Jacob could in the end win any quality that Hsau had ; 
whereas Esau, having no strength of will, might lose 
everything he possessed. It depended solely on how 
the winds and the tides of life led, how much he kept, 
how much he lost. 

It was in this constancy of purpose, shown at first 
in evil, that lay the greatness of Jacob’s character. We 
have seen that he never let go a purpose; he pursued 
this birthright business to the end till he won it, but 
he would never have won it but for the inconstant 
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impulsiveness of Esau. He could subdue his fear, and 
force it into silence; his will conquered the physical 
nature of which Esau was the slave. 

We have seen that he never let go a feeling, that for 
fourteen years he served for his love; and when he won 
her, it is not the apathy of Isaac’s domestic love, or the 
carelessness of Hsau; it was a passion that outlived its 
grave, and bloomed upon his death-bed. Nor, though 
a man of many sorrows, and having suffered terrible 
woes in life, did he cling less fast to life; persistently 
he lived, grasping life with the same strong will as he 
grasped his earliest purpose, a man whom every one can 
blame, but no one can despise. 

It was exactly this quality that Hsau wanted, and 
that made all his other fine qualities worthless for 
any great work. He would be a pleasant companion, a 
charming friend, a man whom one would love; but he 
would keep nothing, not even his friendships, and, 
if we have a certain moral dislike for Jacob’s early life, 
we have, apart from the charm of the man, an intel- 
lectual contempt for Hsau. He had no purpose, he had 
no will, he would never stamp his seal upon a great 
people. Where is Edom? Gone like a rivulet lost in 
sand; but the river of Israel flows through all the nations 
of the earth, divided, but having a unity in its division. 
It never forgets its source in the overpowering force 
of Jacob’s constant character. 

It is plain this weakness of Hsau was known in the 
household. What else could have made Jacob think 
that he could succeed in his proposal that Esau should 
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sell his birthright for a mess of pottage? Even Isaac, 
when he found out his mistake, and knew that he had 
blest his youngest son, yielded to fate, and felt that 
Jacob was the fittest to bear the fortunes of the family. 
Nothing, too, can equal the suppressed contempt in 
Rebekah’s speech about her eldest son when she sends 
Jacob away. 

This helps us to answer a common accusation against 
the morality of the Old Testament; that God is repre- 
sented as choosing the cheater and the worldly-wise 
man, and as rejecting the franker and nobler character. 
I answer first, that it was a political, not only a moral 
matter; that the question was not to choose a com- 
panion for a day, but the founder of a great people ; and 
that the result proves the political wisdom of the choice. 
It would have been ridiculous to select Esau. But that 
is not a sufficient reply when the doing of God is in 
consideration ; His choice ought to be morally justified 
as well, and its justification lies in the moral future of 
the two men. We should have chosen Esau as the 
finest character, and we should have been wrong. It is 
not the surface qualities to which God looks, but the 
root of the character, and the sap which fills the root. 
It is these which tell afterwards, these which mould 
the life. The root in Jacob was constancy, and the sap 
which filled it a firm will. Of all he did by that, of 
his constancy to the great idea of his life, I have already 
spoken, and of it all Esau was wholly incapable. God 
knew this, and since He can wait to turn sour into 
mellow fruit, He chose Jacob to do the work, and the 
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noble moral result that we have seen in the personal 
growth of Jacob, as well as the political one, justifies 
the choice of God. 

It is a strange contrast when we turn to the Esau type 
of character. 

That character, as common in women as in men, 
though modified to some degree by sex, has, as I said, its 
charm. A certain frankness, daring, openness, demands 
our sympathy and gets it. It pleases at first sight, and 
men, like Jsaac, and especially old men, are fond of this 
type in their own sex or in the other. Women like it 
for a time, but, as Rebekah did, they soon cease to care 
for it, because it ceases to awake curiosity. And, 
indeed, it is in this that the slightness of the character 
appears, that one soon gets to the bottom of it; it has 
no depth, no reserve force, no closed rooms, no subtilty 
of gradation in the landscape of its heart. And we 
discover, after a time, that the character is frank and 
daring, and open, because it has nothing hidden, and 
having discovered that, however much we are pleased 
with the character, our interest in it quickly dies. We 
would not choose it for any real piece of work. 

- Such persons are essentially impulsive, and this 
also delights us at first. Every excitement stirs their 
blood, and, as in Hsau’s case, they like to work off ex- 
citement by severe physical exercise. They derive great 
pleasure from this; but this sort of pleasure, carried to 
the extent they carry it, arises from superficiality of 
character and increases it. The number of athletic 
young men in our universities who resemble Esau, and 
encourage in themselves his qualities, is becoming an 
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element of evil in English society. They overspend 
their energies in physical excitement, and they lose the 
force of their moral and intellectual powers. Their 
tendency is to become slight, inconstant workers in the 
world. But the impulsive excitement displays itself 
otherwise. They are delightfully open to all new 
interests and impressions, seizing the first, and receiv- 
ing the second as quick as lightning; but the thing to 
be observed is this, that in receiving and seizing the new 
things, they abandon the old. They cannot harmonize 
both (they have not depth enough for that), and if they 
do take up the old interest again, it is that having for- 
gotten it, it is new when it comes forward again. They 
change with every wind,and are equally pleased with all. 

If this were all it would not much matter, but we are 
often deceived by the freshness and eagerness of their 
enthusiasm to entrust them with work which requires 
steadiness of thought or act, or to make them partakers of 
a friendship which will require constancy. Then we find, 
with wonderful regret, how shallow they are, how slight, 
how little real power is in them. The first chill cools 
them, the first difficulty makes them laughingly avoid it. 
And should it chance that they meet any one of those 
temptations which lead impulsive men wrong, they do not 
pause to ask whither it leads, but rush away into it, and 
having no anchor, go wrong forever. Or it may be that 
that which met Esau meets them, and the impulse of 
the appetites or senses takes power over them. They are 
hungry, or thirsty, or tired, or in pain, or in a special 
mood—and in a moment, just to relieve the passing 
irritation or to satisfy the transient fancy, they give up 
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the jewel of their life, whatever it may be—What good 
shall my birthright do unto me? Too late they find © 
out its good, but when they have discovered it they 
cannot get it back, and they could not use it if they 
did. 

We cannot learn too soon that to give away 
some things is to lose them for ever, and that there 
are some things that a man and a woman have no 
more right to surrender than they have to commit 
suicide. The blind instinct of self-sacrifice is by itself 
no finer than a keen: vision or a nice palate. It is a 
curse when by its impulse we give away our birthright, 
and find too late that the gift has so beggared our nature 
that we can give no more, have nothing left to give. 

sau had made his own misfortune, and when it came 
upon him, he broke out into the exceeding bitter ery, 
‘Hast thou nota blessing for me? Bless me, even me 
also, oh my Father’; very pitiful, it is true, but we 
cannot help a touch of scorn coming with the pity. | 
What right had Esau to blessings which he had thrown 
away for a mess of pottage; we despise the storm of 
feeble passion in which he expresses himself. [We see 
that the exceeding bitter cry is nothing more than 
the same passion, on another matter, which broke 
out with equal violence when he would have the 
pottage as the only good in life—and our lip cannot 
help curling with contempt. And feeble and violent 
as it was, it did not last, at least the bitterness and 
remorse in it passed away. It was too deep a feeling 
for that weak heart to retain, and it changed into anger 
with Jacob, whose life he threatened when his father’s 
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death should come. But even this did not endure; 
Hsau had not the power of will to keep his thought of 
vengeance to himself, he went muttering it about the 
encampment, and when Rebekah heard of it she smiled. 
“Go,” she said to Jacob, with a fine irony, ‘ until thy 
brother’s anger turn away and he forget that which 
thou hast done to him.’ And it did turn away.) (When 
they met some years after, Esau in his new life had 
forgotten all, and he meets Jacob as if nothing had 
happened] But observe that Jacob had not forgotten, 
and felt that if he had been Esau he could not have 
forgotten. He is certain Hsau comes to take vengeance.* 

_ How fine of Esau, we say, how ignoble of Jacob! 
I do-not excuse Jacob, who was in great fear (only, 
mark, how that persistent character of his could 
not conceive forgetfulness), but I cannot see anything 
truly fine in Esau’s conduct. It is fine when wrath is 
deep, and vengeance long prepared, to give it up, and to 
forgive ; but when the character is so slight as to forget 
the wrong in a few months, and after declaiming ven- 
geance to let the excitement of a new marriage drive it 
out, what isfine in that? It only says—the man is shallow, 
inconstant, without a steady aim and will. He who 
cannot keep his wrath, cannot keep anything. It is 
common enough for men to forgive, and we hold up our. 
hands and cry ‘ How Christian !’ but it would be well first 
to know whether the forgiveness is really forgiveness, or 


* Mark, as a further illustration of the persistent force of Jacob and the 
inconstancy of Esau, even in his good impulses, that when Jacob offers him 
his gift, Esau’s quick generosity refuses it, but Jacob will take no refusal, 
and the light-changing character gives way. ‘And Jacob urged him and 
he took it.’ 
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only the forgetfulness of an inconstant heart, than which 
hatred would be better from any one for whom we cared. 
The passion of Esau was not worth a thought, it swept — 
over him like the April shower on a stormy day which is 
dried up ina few hours. But the character which is 
worth knowing and having, and which will move others 
and fulfil its aim, is his whom passion inundates, so 
that its flood not drying up, but sinking down into the 
soil of the heart, forms, deep below, springs that slowly 
change into sweet waters, and rise long afterwards to 
the surface, to fertilize the later autumn of life. 

To those in whom will and constancy are strong, give 
your thought, your heart, your life; but tothoselike Esau, 
give only as much as they give. To give more would be 
waste, and the robbery of those more worthy. For you 
can never be sure of them, and the disappointment they 
bring you will be very bitter. We are caught by them 
and their charm, and spend a world of thought, affection, 
minute and passionate care upon them; and lo! in the 
very midst of this, when we brood on them night and 
day, when we think we have secured the affection 
of a lifetime—in an hour it is whistled down the wind. 
This it is which has not rarely stung men and women 
through and through, turned the blood to gall, and 
made of life a consuming fire. Be careful of such 
persons, guard your heart against them; stop in time, 
for their lightness and shallow charm make them as 
hard as steel. In contact with them a human heart is 
broken. 

Much of what they are, we are all often in our 
spiritual life towards God. He offers us His constant 
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love. He tells us of His profound will that we should 
become faithful, good, and true, His child indeed. And 
we repay Him with the qualities of Hsau. Our religious 
impulses are many, but how much persistency do they 
possess ; how many have been tossed aside when a new 
impulse touched us? One after another, because we 
have no depth, they wither away, and in the rapidity 
of the succession of impressions and their failure, the 
will gets weaker and weaker. We have our birthright 
to be children of God, heirs of heaven; have we sold it 
for a mess of pottage? This pleasure, that temptation 
comes before us, and, for the sake of the passing grati- 
fication, we sell our hopes of life with God; it is amazing 
the petulance with which we do wrong and know that 
we are doing so, the gambling spirit with which we 
fling away truth and purity and self-devotion for the 
sake of the slightest things. We are tired, or 
excited, and it is enough to excuse wrongdoing. 
Our appetites, our temper, our shallow passion, are 
given way to at once. If we do not satisfy them, 
what good shall our life do us? And we fling away 
thought and conscience and let ourselves go. Time 
after time our light, inconstant nature yields; time 
after time, as years creep on, we find the worth of the 
things surrendered one after another, and there breaks 
from our heart the exceeding bitter cry of our weak 
and violent spirit, realizing in remorse the departure of 
the blessing. Time after time we lightly forget our 
remorse and forgive ourselves; the bitterness of the 
momentary cry seems enough of penitence, and the way 
is cleared by it, not for the repentance which does works 
v2 
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meet for repentance, but for another phase of the same 
or similar sin, till at last, one by one, all the birthrights 
of the soul have been sold for dross and our will to do 
right is dead. Weak, inconstant, violent, shallow, we 
have lost ourselves, and there is nothing for it but 
severe and rigid punishment. In this world we have 
ruined our life. We cannot get our goods back again. 
There is no place for repentance, though we seek it 
carefully, with tears. There is a ‘too late’ in this 
life. But the time will come when God will make us 
know what a worthless thing we are, will teach us 
by bitter suffering to possess a Will, will force us to 
be steadfast in effort, consistent in struggle, if we 
will escape from the exceeding misery of the hell we 
have made for ourselves. For no soul is abandoned by 
Him finally, and the giving and gaining of strength of 
~will, when will has been systematically allowed to be made 
captive by passion and fancy, isa long business. Depth 
of character, when the heart and the spirit have been 
carefully kept shallow lest feeling and religious thought 
‘should interfere with our delight in inconstant drifting 
‘from pleasure to pleasure, can only be made in us by 
‘tremendous judgments. And God will do this work 
‘with pitiless Love. 

T implore you not to render this necessary, to flee 
from the wrath to come. What we want is firmness of 
‘soul, constancy of effort based on depth of feeling. Ask 
‘God to help you to win this for yourself; seek an im- 
‘pulse to it in the divine example of the Saviour, of your - 
fellow-man Christ Jesus. Say to yourself and realize 
-what you mean, ‘I must work the work of Him that 
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sent me.’ ‘For this end was I born, and for this 
cause came I into the world, to bear witness unto the 
truth.’ I will be perfect even as my Father in heaven is 
perfect. I will know the truth. I will live a faithful, 
manly life. I will resist sin and conquer difficulty, and 
win strength out of trial, and depth of heart out of pain. 
Iwill keep myself true to God and to myself—to my 
real work without me, to the ideal which as I work grows 
brighter and loftier within me. I will leave behind, as 
Jacob did, my meaner motives, my falser self, my 
trickeries, my littlenesses, my fears, my devotion to 
gain. I will wrestle as he did all night and many 
nights in prayer for strength to prevail, and having 
at last wrought out the blessing, go forth to meet, 
with a heart which every trial deepens, and a will which 
every circumstance makes stronger towards right, the 
battle of life, till at last when Death comes to call me 
toa higher land and a nearer life with God, I can say to 
my Father, ‘I have kept my birthright in Thy power. 
The time has come that I should enter into Thy pro- 
mised land.’ 

That would be a worthy close for man and woman; 
and that may be yours if you will be constant of will 
and constant of love, and out of both secure depth of 
character. 


[January 7, 1872.] 
THE POSTPONEMENT OF PILATE. 


Then said Pilate unto them, Take ye him, and judge him accord- 
ing to your law. 


* * * * * * 


Pilate saith unto him, What is truth? And when he had said 
this, he went out again unto the Jews, and saith unto them, I find in 
him no fault at all.—S. John xviii. 38. 


THERE was nothing which would tell to ordinary eyes 
that the scene in the court of the Roman Governor at 
Jerusalem, when these words were spoken nearly nine- 
teen centuries ago, was specially remarkable in history. 
The Man who stood before Pilate had been known for 
some three years in Palestine, chiefly in Galilee, rarely 
in the capital. A few days before the popular enthu- 
siasm had gathered round Him, and seeing in Him the 
expected Messiah, had brought Him in triumph from 
Bethany to the Temple. The hierarchy had for a 
moment trembled for their authority, especially as He 
had denounced them as blind and selfish rulers. But 
quite unexpectedly, the man they hated missed, as they 
thought, His opportunity. He made not the slightest 
effort to organize a party; He did nothing to support 
the excitement of the people; He did not fall in with 
its hopes, nor accept its ideas about Him. Nay, more, 
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before the afternoon of this remarkable day had come, 
He had said and done things which showed that He 
was moving in a different plane of thought from that of 
the people, that he neither wished nor intended to accept 
their view of His person and mission. And before 
night fell the enthusiasm had all ebbed away; the 
crowd, chilled at heart, had gone home, and when Jesus 
went back over the Mount of Olives to Bethany, along 
the path strewn with the royal palms of the morning, 
their withered leaves were but the symbol of the swift 
withering of the popular hopes about Him. 

It was an opportunity which the priest party were 
too wise to let slip. ‘After all,’ cool-headed men like 
Caiaphas would say—‘ we had no need to fear this man. 
He has not the courage of his unregulated genius. 
Everything, for the time, was on his side: the long ex- 
citement of the people about a Messiah, his wonderful 
works, magic or not, it matters little, his teaching which 
attracted the common people whom we never cared to 
touch—and he has been unable to make use of his advan- 
tages. ‘The crowning hour of his life comes—the whole 
of Jerusalem is at his feet—and he fails to seize it; either 
frightened at the shadow of his success, or strangely 
blind to it. We might leave him and his influence to 
die away, but as he does not cease to speak against us, 
and we cannot say from hour to hour what Jerusalem 
may do, it is better to put him out of the way, and his, 
own folly has made it easy. The mob are disappointed. 
Let us take advantage of the reaction, they will be as 
ready to crucify him now as to crown him yesterday. 
But we will appear as little as possible. It is wise 
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policy to throw the whole act on the shoulders of 
Pilate, and to bring this man before him as one hated 
by our countrymen, and dangerous to the Roman rule. 
Pilate will yield—for he wishes to be well with the 
people, and with his master. Moreover, we shall clear 
ourselves in the eyes of Rome from any notion of re- 
bellion, for which the time has not come. We offer 
this victim asa sop to Rome. “It is expedient that 
one man should die for the people—that the whole 
nation perish not.” We free ourselves from an enemy 
and we save our country. State expediency condones 
the evil deed, if it be evil.’ 

So it came to pass that Jesus stood before the 
Governor, alone, with the whole world against Him. 
One thinks of another scene of the same kind when a 
poor German monk stood in the great hall at Worms ; 
against him electors, kings, and Emperor, and the 
mighty force of another and as fierce a priesthood, and 
stood unflinching, the light of the smile of truth upon 
his face. That was a splendid scene, and all the world 
rang with it. This was the common court of a pro- 
vincial town of the Great Empire, no splendour fell 
upon it, no fame told far and wide the tale, no friends 
came to the side of the accused—had it not been for 
strange after-events, the story of the day had been for- 
gotten in a week; it was such as had happened again 
and again and no one could have believed that His 
death who stood there was the death of the old world of 
Thought and Faith. 

There was one thing, however, against the plan of 
the priests. Pilate, like most of the Roman Governors, 
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had a conscience, at least that general conscience which 
comes to men who are governors in a state which has 
been for centuries law-abiding, where all the traditions 
of their office have been traditions of justice. He had 
heard of Christ; he believed that He was guiltless, that 
the chief priests had delivered Him for envy. But, on 
the other hand, the trap the Jews had laid was deep. 
He was made to fear losing his post. ‘ Ifthou let this man 
go, thou art not Cesar’s friend.” He was made to ask 
himself what might not be made out of the evil report 
of the priests by his enemies at Rome. Then there was 
the tumult which gave him a good excuse—for Rome, 
especially in turbulent Jerusalem, hated a popular 
riot—peace would follow this man’s death, and Rome 
would be pleased as well as the Jews. 

Thus tossed between conscience and advantage, the 
whole thing worried him, and the worry was, to a nature 
like his, the part of the matter which he could bear 
least well. Wishing then to save Christ, and not to 
offend the Jews, his first move was to throw the re- 
sponsibility off his shoulders. ‘It is not a matter for 
me,’ he said. ‘Take ye him and judge him according to 
your law.’ But the question was forced back on him 
and he saw Christ privately. Then acurious thing took 
place, according to the Gospel of St. John. The ques- 
tion he had put aside as a question of conscience came 
back upon him as a deep spiritual question. As he 
talked with Christ, the Saviour’s words had on him 
their usual result—a result which essentially marks all 
His talks with persons—the whole subject was trans- 
ferred to the spiritual world, where invisible ideas and 
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feelings were the only real things. The question as 
to the Saviour’s death and innocence, the debate in 
Pilate’s heart between conscience and advantage, the 
whole wild voice of bigot Jerusalem and the thoughts 
of intriguing Rome vanished away, and the Prophet of 
the invisible and eternal was left face to face with 
Pilate’s soul. In that moment, Pilate stood in the 
permanent, not the apparent world, with nothing exist- 
ing for him, but himself and the voice which spoke to 
him. 

The cries of the people penetrated into the room, 
where they thought that the subject of Christ’s release 
was being debated. Of what, in reality, were they 
talking? Of a Kingdom not of this world, and of 
Truth. ‘Thou sayest that lama King. For this end 
was I born,’ said Christ, ‘and for this cause came 
I into the world, to bear witness unto the truth. 
Hvery one that is of the truth heareth my voice.’ 
With that phrase awoke in Pilate’s spirit thoughts 
and emotions long trodden down by the world. Long 
ago he had shared in the.speculation of the time; no 
educated man could escape it. Sect after sect had 
claimed to tell the truth, and men had found nothing 
to satisfy them, no ground on which to rest; tillat last, 
in weary carelessness, Pilate, like hundreds, had hushed 
the cry of his heart for truth and turned to worldly life, 


hearing only of the efforts still made by enthusiasts 
to find the undiscoverable with a smile of scorn. 


When, behold, storming in upon his soul from the 
lips of a wretched Jew over whom he had the power 
of life and death, in a common room, came the old 
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haunting question of his youth—truth, truth, what is 
it? For amoment the outward world faded into its 
real unreality; fora moment the sleeping thirst was 
stirred; for a moment he looked back and recalled the 
vain efforts of years, the hopes worn out by length of 
time, the surrender of the wearisome pursuit—and, 
‘What is truth?’ broke from his lips, net-ir-jest;-as 
Bacon-says,-buat-in-scepticism-halt-bitter; -half-reeretfuly 
It came on him with a shock of strange surprise. 
‘What is this,’ he might have said, which wakes within 
me the long-forgotten thrill, this breath of youthful as- 
piration—truth, truth, and its deceiving beauty—why 
eat my heart again over a vain quest ; why go back to 
kindle an exhausted flame ? And, as Bacon says, and this |} 
time truly, he did not wait for areply. For, indeed, 1 
was not a question, it was the broken and, it may be, 
unconscious, expression of one of those moments of swift 
thought in which life is recapitulated—-and despised. He 
felt that he could not get on, settle the practical ques: / 
_ tions as to his own advantage or do his work in Jerusalem¢ 
as long as questions of this kind which neither he nor 
any one, he thought, could answer, should exercise 
over him their wild attraction or their ‘malign dis- 
couragement.’? He agreed with the world in leaving 
them alone, in postponing them with the question— What 
is truth? It was but for an instant the clouds opened 
and he saw the vision of the Invisible that his youth 
had dreamed ; the next instant they settled down again. 
So unchanged is human nature that we seem to be 
reading the history of many lives in our own day. Our 
youth has been rife with speculation, the gréat spiritual 
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questions of Immortality, Necessity, Free Will, Evil 
and its origin, our relation to a God, or a Fate, or a 
Chance, have tossed us to and fro for years. At school, 
at home, at college, on entering manhood and woman- 
hood, the great questioning has moved our soul. And 
at first we took our pleasure therein. We loved the 
lonely hours in the mist in which we saw strange 
shapes of good, mysterious folding and unfolding of 
light and gloom whick seemed to tell truths as won- 
derful as beautiful. But as each question seemed to 
receive its answer another question started up, and what 
seemed to answer it threw doubt upon the previous 
answer; till at last the mist sank down, and our weary 
eyes saw no more changes, no more visions there. 
It was hard to breathe in that atmosphere, and we 
were chilled to the bone with disappointment. So 
we passed out of it into what we called practical 
life, saying to all these questions with the Poet, ‘I 
know not, let me do my duty. The Past has been 
failure ; let me use the Present.’ We turned to pro- 
fessional, literary, or mercantile life, shut up that 
misty chamber, drowned the key, deeper than ever 
plummet sounded, and said to ourselves, ‘there may 
be an answer to these matters, but I can never find 
it. I will agree to postpone them; let others take 
them and judge them according to their law, I whistle 
them down the wind.’ 

—~ With some that seems to succeed, and life trots 
on smoothly enough along its dusty track; they do not 
care for shadows which suggest infinite thoughts, nor 
for the rare colours which the far glimpses of truth 
make in the breaking mist. With others, who, with in- 
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tellectual power and desirous to clothe all things in clear 
words, have also the emotion of the Unknown, the 
necessity for worship deep within—who cannot live 
‘without their castle-building in one sphere or another, 
‘whose strongest feelings are those which they cannot 
‘describe, nay, which are, by their very nature, unutter- 
able in words—it does not succeed at all. They live, 
but all the higher interest seems taken out of life ; 
‘they have lived once in the ideal as well as the real 
world, and they bitterly miss the twofold life. Imagi- 
nation, which has its very fountain in the myste- 
rious glens of the spiritual world, dies down in their 
hearts to a thin stream, and to those who have known 
‘its higher joy, the loss has made the world vile and com- 
‘monplace. Emotion loses half its exquisiteness, half its 
fulness of thrill and pleasure, for it has lost half its food. 
But the intellect congratulates itself, and so does 
-worldly wisdom, on the closing of that chamber. For it 
was hung with dim visions and pierced with sudden doors 
that opened and shut, and let in strange lights, dim 
sounds, and airs ineffable, the sense of which took life 
into a region where it was unfitted for the time to think 
‘this world and its work to be all-important. And these 
unexpected passages into another world, in which this 
‘world faded away and all its prosperities seemed follies 
in a greater light; in which that faith in the reality of 
-wealth and the importance of public opinion, so neces- 
‘gary for getting on, seemed almost ridiculous—did pre- 
-vent us from doing a number of things for our advantage 
in the city, in our profession, in Parliament. ‘It was 
-well,’ we say, ‘to close that door.’ 
But I am sure that the divine in us is too 
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strong for that sort of work to succeed without a 
long struggle. Even on earth that is true; nor do 
I believe that those who win that deadly success 
here will keep it in the world to come. God will 
open then the closed chamber, and out of it will come 
lightnings, and thunderings, and voices, and the voice 
as it were of a great trumpet, saying, ‘ Come up hither.’ 
For man must work out these questions here or here- 
after, and hereafter it will be for those who have crushed 
them here, fierce, and passionate, and consuming work 
—work which will have its torment, and needs to have 
it; torment which will end, under His educating love, in 
the peace which passeth all understanding. No, God does 
not easily let us fall into that judgment woe. He speaks 
again and again in life to those who shut out the 
spiritual. Hven those whose cold hearts have lost all 
thought of the world above in the low interests of pros- 
perity and fortune-making, even those who have re- 
placed the spiritual questions by the dissection of dead 
matter in which some physical science seems to find 
the thought and passions, and the soul of man— 
even these are stirred, against their will, into a pas- 
sionate cry for light on God and immortality, when the 
heart is wrung by the suffering with which the greater 
passions of life at their greatest pitch—love, jealousy, 
sorrow, joy—disturb the depths of being. For, at such 
times, this world becomes a-dream, and as the visible 
and material fade away, the vision of God and of life 
to come and of what we truly are, takes form in the 
midst of the storm. 

As to the others, less hard-hearted, who retain the spi- 
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ritual sense, it happens to them as to Pilate. Strangely, 
suddenly, in the midst of some trivial circumstance, they 
are brought into contact with the questions laid by so 
long. Again their youth returns with all its aspirations, 
and beckons them once more to take the path so long un- 
used. In that new dawn the mere doing of duty seems 
dull, and insufficient to satisfy the soul’s demand. In 
these sudden wakings, practical life, even morality, 
seem to have neither interest nor colour. Only then 
will life and its work seem worth living when they 
listen to the inward cry which summons them to pass 
beyond the atmosphere of this earth, and seek after the 
ethereal secrets of spiritual truth. And some cannot re- 
sist the call—they must follow, ‘thorough bush, thorough 
briar, thorough flood, thorough fire,’ even though they 
half think at first that it is a tricksy spirit that they 
follow. But if they follow earnestly, having some faith 
in an answer, resolved to die at least in the quest, and 
thinking it the noblest quest, this happens—not light 
at first, but the growing beautiful of duty and delight in 
doing it and in the noble doing of it. Then, through 
that, strange answers come to the higher questions, we 
know not how; our hearts get satisfied, we feel God 
within us, the air we breathe is His love. We know we 
cannot die. It is enough for us, and when earth’s death 
does come, we rejoice and are at peace—‘ Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes 
_have seen thy salvation.’ 

But others break away with Pilate’s question— 
‘What is Truth? does it exist? what shallI get by fol- 
lowing? is there any answer for these things ? no, no, I 
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will not go after will-o’-the-wisps ’—and they put off or 
throw aside the question. | What will you get by fol- 
lowing? Let me try and answer that. I think the 
same law holds good here as in other things. If we do 
our pursuit of these things in a desultory, lazy way, 
with little faith in the existence of any ultimate answer, 
that is, in any absolute truth, we obtain nothing, or 
but little; but if we pursue our search with faith 
that there is something to be discovered and with 
honest effort, we do not solve all difficulties, but we solve 
enough to confirm our faith that there is a reply 
somewhere; we feel our work not only helps Man for- 
ward to that reply, but is also making us every day 
more certain that we shall some day know all we want 
to know. 

This is a truism, you will say, but it is none the less 
true. Is it not exactly that which the man of science, 
in his world, would say to a pupil? ‘ Work, sir, steadily, 
and with love of your work, for Nature does not open 
her secret chambers to a careless wooer. Above all, 
have faith in ultimate order. Nature cannot make a 
mistake, cannot be wrong. If you think she is out of 
gear, assume at once that your reasoning is out of gear, 
and go over the whole of it again. Nor can you expect 
to solve all you wish to solve. In the end, you will die 
with many problems unanswered—and every problem you 
answer will probably disclose another to be found out 
of which you did not know before—but you will 
answer some questions, and your work will help 
the future. It may be that you will have to post- 
pone some things; at present we agree to postpone a 
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few, what force is, for example; but we only agree to 
postpone them till a new discovery opens out to us some 
path as yet untried, by pursuing which we may find out 
all about them. It is not that we cease to think of the 
great questions, nor cease to believe in their having an 
answer—nay, we work ‘towards them always. But for 
the time we give up their direct pursuit, for we see no 
opening. The moment the opening comes, we shall 
rush away into it, for we always watch and are ready, 
like hounds who have found the scent again.’ 

Now, I think that is just the position we ought to 
take up, face to face with spiritual problems, not uttering 
in despair or scorn Pilate’s cry of—What is Truth ? 

Some of you may have got to that time in your life 
when you have exhausted every path which your youth 
or earlier manhood suggested as likely to lead to an 
answer of these questions, and you have found each of 
them blind passages, brought up in each by the dead 
wall of the universe. You see no opening for search, 
and, wearied out, you would like to let all these ques- 
tions drift down the stream. You cannot do this—thank 
God! They haunt you, the ghosts of aspiration; but 
this very cannot tires the heart incessantly, for it says 
hour by hour, Act, act, and you know not how to act. 

Why not take a leaf from the practice of the natural 
philosopher, why not say at once, ‘At present I see 
no way to settle these great questions, but as there must 
be truth, as there must be an answer somewhere, as 
God must be right—I will work towards them by clearing 
up smaller difficulties in my life where I think success 
possible, and it may be, if I can get rid of only one of 
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these, I shall see a new way to reach the greater 
questions. I postpone their direct pursuit at present, 
but indirectly I pursue them—I clear the way towards 
them.’ I do not think, if you try this, that the ques- 
tions will worry you much, nor eat away your heart, 
at least not continuously. That curious pain, which 
we all know so well, of a thirst unsatisfied, mingled 
with a consciousness that it cannot be satished now, 
and with the weird thought that it may never be 
satisfied, and if not, then that we have been made for 
nought, will intrude, it is true, but it will not be for 
long. The work, and its growing interest will subdue 
the over-irritation of this pain, and only allow enough 
of it to remain to supply an additional incentive to 
activity. 

For my own part, I think the answer to these great 
spiritual questions, such as immortality or the existence 
of evil, will be sufficiently found by those, like myself 
and others, who must have something more than feeling 
to rest on, when we have worked out for ourselves, 
through thought and feeling, an adequate idea of what 
God is. I think that the thing best worth doing now 
in the present sceptical condition of society, and, more- 
over, the easiest, on the whole, of all the questions— 
easiest, because there are plain grounds to go upon. 
Is there a God? some even are asking that question; 
and it would be well, not for ourselves, I trust, but 
for others, to labour at that question. But assuming 
that there is a God—we are bound more than ever 
now to ask—what sort of a Being is He, what is 
His nature, His character, what do we mean by His 
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personality, what do we mean when we say—lI believe 
in God the Father Almighty. For on our being able- 
to conceive God with truth, and with as much noblenegs : 
as is possible, depends our power of solving all the other 
questions. Once we conceive Him adequately, we see» 
light breaking everywhere in waves on things dark before. 
But the fact is, we far too lightly say—we believe in God, , 
and do not take the trouble, in our blind acceptance 
of Him, to ask ourselves what He is; and a vague idea 
of Him means vague ideas, or no ideas at all, upon 
every spiritual question. Or we vaguely deny Him, with-. 
out taking the trouble of asking ourselves how the: 
universe and its phenomena can be explained on the- 
hypothesis of Atheism. 

To think out this great question, not rejecting the: 
help of feeling, which is as real as thought, is the first 
duty of every man in this church; and be sure, if you: 
get a satisfactory answer to it, you will find that you 
have the key of all other spiritual questions in your 
hands. Postpone the latter if you like, but only till 
you get this answered. And, indeed, if you do get it 
answered, it will compel you to answer the others, nay, 
it will of itself answer most of the questions that dis- 
tress you. 

I implore those of you who may be vexed with the 
dim warfare in their souls to undertake this sacred 
quest. I think you will find that in it the elements of 
earlier teaching and feelings, against which you feel op- 
posed, will come in but little to disturb your effort. In it, 
too, the intellect and emotions can work fairly together 
without the too frequent battles which mutually weaken 
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and degrade them. Let the sceptic think out for him- 
self a noble Theism—that is the true beginning. I have 
little fear, but that afterwards, hereafter if not here, 
Theism will pass into Christianity. And even if we be 
not sceptics or Theists, but Christians, it would be well 
if we took as our task this year, and for the whole year 
gave our thoughts to it, to establish in our hearts a true 
and noble conception of Him whom we worship. For 
then we should clear our mind of many evil feelings, of 
many untrue opinions, of many idols whom we call by 
the name of God. And we should grow more like Him, 
knowing better what absolute love, purity, and truth 
mean in Him, and in His children. 

No tongue can tell how glorious life might then be, 
how wide the landscape would open, how varied its 
scenes and colour, how bright would be the sunshine on 
our path, how the spirit, intellect, and heart would 
grow into nobler and nobler forms, with what exultation 
we should feel our growth, and in that sense of incessant 
development rejoice. 


[November 19, 1871.] 
IMMORTALITY AND GOD. 


Ir has been objected to me in the course of the sermons 
I have preached on the reasons for the widespread 
doubt of Immortality, first, that ‘ Hmerson’s simple 
faith about Immortality is more comforting and decided 
than any arguments I have used—‘“‘ why need we trouble 
ourselves about it? we shall have it if we deserve it.” ’ 
Secondly, ‘That the notion of God having duties to us 
as we to Him is absurd.’ Thirdly, ‘That my idea of 
God is irreconcileable with our free will.’ And, lastly, 
‘That we have so clear a choice offered to us,that our 
end is in our own hands; since not only is all good 
offered to us, but everything evil is made to hurt when . 
touched.’ 

Now these objections, though they seem to start 
from different points of the compass, run into the same 
stream at the end. They are all dependent on a radical 
difference between my view of God’s nature and that of 
the objector; and since they run up into one idea, they 
may be connected together to forma sermon. It seems 
worth while, then, to do this, because the objections of 
one are probably the objections of many; because we 
clergymen are sometimes accused, with justice, of seeing 
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only our own objections and neglecting those of men on 
a different plane of thought ; and because, in treating of 
these objections, I can still further explain what seems 
“to me the true idea of God. 

For my part, I have no dislike to objections, the 
more that are made the better ; for one of the misfortunes 
of a clergyman’s position is that he hears so few. He 
is forced to imagine what is said against his views. He 
does not come sharply into contact with criticism. And 
it is one of his greatest difficulties to sit down quietly 
when he has worked out a subject on one line, and 
force himself, unhelped by those who differ from him, 
to look at the same subject from the contrary point of 
view, so that, if possible, he may arrive at a fairly 
balanced opinion. I think it a great mistake that the 
clergy are left so much in ignorance of the objections 
which arise in the minds of their congregation. It is 
complained that they get into grooves, that they go 
over and over the same things; that they do not know 
what men are thinking about, that they are blind to the 
views opposed to theirs. The complaint is scarcely fair, 
as long as they are allowed to imagine that their teach- 
ing is accepted without question. And it is no wonder 
that many, after years spent in trying to see the other 
side, get tired, and become, like physicians who cease 
to practise at the hospitals, mere creatures of routine, 
giving to everybody, no matter how different the disease 
of mind, the same medicine. Sermons, in my opinion, 
ought to stir up honest opposition, to disturb thought ; 
for though it is true that they ought to comfort, exalt, 
and edify their hearers by trying to make God nearer 
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and dearer, and life more Christlike, yet they ought 
also to make the congregation feel that there are more 
things in earth and heaven than are dreamt of in their 
philosophy. 

And now, with regard to the first objection, con- 
tained in that sentence of Emerson’s. I have a great 
affection and respect for the genius of Emerson. Few 
men have such a kindling power, few suggest so much. 
He does disturb the mind to healthy questioning, and 
open to it new paths. He is one of the prophets of 
youthful thought. 

But he rarely thinks out a subject step by step. He 
jots down one epigrammatic sentence after anotheras the 
thought swims into his ken, but he does not co-ordinate 
one with the other. An essay of his is like a number of 
seed pearls unstrung. Hach is sound, and clear, and 
clean, but they might all, after lying in one way in their 
box, be thrown pell-mell into another, and take up a 
different position each to each, without much spoiling 
the essay. Owing to this, no single sentence is pro- 
bably worth much. It is generally half a truth, or a 
quarter of a truth. By itself it is often so undefined 
that it may have any meaning at all. It is sometimes 
only a suggestion, or the shadow of a suggestion. But 
being epigrammatically put it is pleasant, and being 
vague if suits persons who do not like the trouble of 
hard thinking. Very often its whole force does not lie 
in the line of the subject of the essay, but in a different 
line. He says what is true of something else than that 
of which he speaks; and the reader sees that truth, 
and fancies he has got something which bears on the 
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matter in hand, when in reality it has nothing to do 
with it at all. 

Take the sentencealready quoted as containing Emer- 
son’s simple and decided faith in Immortality. ‘ Why 
should we trouble ourselves about it ? we shall have it if 
we deserve it.’ Does it mean that only those shall have 
it who deserve it here? then it is no better than Cal- 
vinism, except that it replaces everlasting punishment 
by annihilation. But this is not faith in the Immor- 
tality of man, but faith in the Immortality of a few men. 
Or can it mean that all shall deserve it by-and-by, in 
ages to come, and therefore shall have it? Then we 
ask why he did not say that. 

The fact is the sentence taken by itself, and as 
expressing the writer’s faith in Immortality, is neither a 
simple, nor a decided expression of belief—it is without 
any meaning at all as regards the special question. 
There is no ground in it for believing in Immortality ; 
so far as it goes, it leaves the whole reality or not of 
eternal life for all men absolutely in the dark. But it 
does give a vague impulse—a vague sensation of a truth, 
because it means something else altogether—that we 
must not torment ourselves about theological questions, 
that the main thing we have to do, is to do right. 

Iam far from saying that Emerson does not believe 
in Immortality ; on the contrary, his belief in it runs like 
a fertilizing river through all his writings—his faith in it 
was decided and simple, for he believed in God. But if 
our knowledge of his faith rested on that sentence, we 
could not call his faith either simple or decided, for it 
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gives absolutely no ground at all for belief in im- 
mortality. The real difficulty is wholly skipped over 
in it—namely, our own frequent doubt that we de- 
serve it, and our conviction that the greater part 
of men do not deserve it. Before we can believe 
in immortality, we must believe in something else 
beyond ourselves; we must believe in God—the Im- 
mortal One—and we must believe in our inseparable 
connection with Him. We have no certainty when we 
are thrown alone upon ourselves. Let us live as nearly 
as we can to truth and right, and rest our belief in a 
life to come on our own deserts, and the whole ground 
shifts like a tidal sand at the mercy of the waves of cir- 
cumstance—an illness, a sorrow, our special work, any- 
thing almost, lets doubt in, if we be of a doubting 
nature. We are continually falling short of our ideal 
of duty ; some are so weak as never to believe in them- 
selves ; and we know, on the whole, that taken all in 
all we do not deserve immortality. 

It is still worse when we look around us. To our 
eyes, the cruel, savage tribes of men, who live a life not 
much better in intelligence than the ape, and far worse 
than the ape in morality and natural affection, seem 
wholly unworthy of immortality. And it is not much 
better in civilised countries. Man, seen apart from God 
—the thousand frivolous, mean, selfish, corrupt hves— 
are these miserable creatures to continue for ever? ‘ It 
cannot be,’ we say. ‘They do not deserve it. They will 
not have it.’ This is the conclusion which, taking that 
sentence as a text, and as a text of Hmerson’s belief, we 
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come to, and we cannot help coming to. And this is 
said to be the expression of a comforting and decided 
faith in immortality ! 

No, we must have another basis for our belief in 
this truth than our deserts. And it is this basis I have 
been trying to attain to in that which I have said for 
some Sundays past on the nature of God and His rela- 
tions to us.* I have not tried to prove Immortality byany 
arguments; it cannot be proved by argument. I have 
not taught Immortality as an authoritative doctrine ; 
it cannot take up an isolated ground. It is essentially 
a truth which is inferred, not self-proving. Therefore, 
instead of giving reasons for believing it, I have put 
forward the absolute truth from which it necessarily 
follows—the true conception of God, and of man in God 
—and said, if we disbelieve in God we must disbelieve 
in immortality; if we have an untrue, immoral, inade- 
quate conception of Him, we must doubt it; but if we 
possess the true, the adequate idea of God, we must 
believe it. And, believing it on that ground, our faith 
does not rest on our own consciousness, on any shifting 
human basis within ourselves, but on the immovable 
centre of the universe—on that which is for ever, on the 
Being of the Infinite Will, whose action is eternal love, 
whose thought is eternal truth. Unless He can die 
man’s immortality is sure; we must believe it, if we 
believe in Him. 

But this idea of God, from which Immortality neces- 
sarily flows, is certainly not the ordinary theological 
idea, for that allows of, nay, almost encourages doubt of 


* See Sermons in previous Vol. ‘Christ in Modern Life,’ 
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immortality. I hold it to be altogether an inadequate 
idea. Itseparates God from Man. Each man, it thinks, 
has a distinct being isolated from the being of God, and 
capable of being eternally divided from Him. He has 
to undergo a certain change not for the purpose of 
making him aware that he is in God, but for the purpose 
of bringing him into union with Godatall. With such 
an idea of God and Man the wonder is that any of us 
should now have any firm faith in immortality. Of 
course, if we can exist apart from God He may annihilate 
us, He may separate us from Him for ever; and then 
we have no security for everlasting being except our 
belief in the eternity of the Devil. 

We replace that idea, manifestly contradictory of 
One whom, if He exists, must be all-containing, by the 
idea of God as the sole self-existing Being; as One in 
whose life all things live; without whom, and without 
union with whom, nothing can be at all. We are, then, 
because we exist, and know we exist, in God—and it 
is utterly impossible that we can be divided from Him 
altogether, now or hereafter. We belong to Him as 
streams to their source, and once having issued from 
Him, we are for ever united to Him. We cannot 
perish unless He perish; once having had being we 
have being for ever. Nothing which has been can have 
been without God, and nothing which has been within 
God can cease to be. All questions as to deserving or 
not deserving immortality; all doubts arising from the 
changing events and feelings of life, have nothing then 
to do with the question. If God is, we are. If He is 
eternal, so are we. 
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Again, the common notion of God makes His 
morality, His love, and truth, and justice, different in 
kind from ours. Our moral nature is conceived as 
separate from His. We have, then, no holding ground; 
we can know nothing clearly of His character. We 
cannot say this must be right or wrong, only this may 
be. It seems wrong that God should annihilate the good 
and bad together, but we cannot know; what is wrong 
to us may not be wrong to Him. With this idea who 
can have a firm faith in immortality? It will rest alone 
on authority, not on the fact of an eternal Right in 
us and in God, not on the intuitions of the spirit as 
God’s voice of eternal Right within us. But once 
we feel that our being is inseparably united to God’s, 
so that the main elements of moral right must be the 
same in kind in us as in Him, we cannot disbelieve in 
immortality without first getting rid of our ideas of right 
and wrong. We know that there are things which God 
cannot do, and one is the extinction of a moral being by 
the Source of moral being. 

Again, the usual doctrine of God makes Him con- 
tending for His throne with another. It impersonates 
Evil in His opponent. It makes evil an actual, positive 
thing, having distinct being in the Devil. It says that 
men can separate themselves from God and join them- 
selves wholly to the Devil, so as to live in him. Of 
course it follows, then, if evil is to last for ever, or is 
finally to be destroyed as a real existence, that those 
who belong to evil will either be held by it in eternal 
separation from God, or will be destroyed with it. All 
that is inconsistent with the true idea of an absolute 
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Good Being. To Him there can be no evil actually 
existing. To Him evil is not, and no spirit who has 
ever issued from Him can belong for ever to a negation. 
We cannot be eternally joined to evil, or destroyed with 
evil, for in the actual, absolute world of God there is no 
such thing as evil. 

Again, the ordinary notion of God makes some men 
inspired by Him and others not; some things apart from 
Him and others not ; there is profane and sacred history, 
human and divine arts, work which is outside of God, 
and work which belongs to His work. We secularise 
all life which is not distinctly religious. What wonder, 
then, if men, accustomed to consider the work of their 
whole lives as having no being in God, cease to believe 
in their immortality. But the true notion of God says 
that there can be no work which is not done in Him; 
that we cannot get out of His vast circle; that all men 
are dwelt in by the Holy Spirit; that all work is done 
by His inspiration ; that all places are peopled by Him ; 
that never fora moment has time been empty of His 
eternal presence; that in every movement of Force, as 
well as in every thought, and feeling, and act of every 
spirit—He is. To believe that, is to make immortality 
an easy faith. 

I need add no more; I need not multiply illustra- 
tion, as I might, on illustration. There is but one 
Being in the universe, and the universe is, because He 
is. No atom of matter, if matter exist, can divide itself 
from Him; no personality, that is, no consciousness, 
will, and character can get away from Him, for they 
only exist because He exists. There is nothing which 
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is not God. And to yield to this truth, to live in it, 
and to obey its calls, is happiness, certainty, power, 
and redemption. To feel it is to know that we are im- 
mortal. This is not a faith which stands on authority. 
It is the conviction of the soul, because the soul believes 
in the omniscient, omnipresent, all-containing Good- 
ness. 

And, indeed, speaking as we are now only of natural 
religion, it is on this idea of God, which Emerson does 
possess, that is founded his decided belief in Immor- 
tality, and not at all on such vague notions as are con- 
tained in the neither-here-nor-there sentence which is 
said to be so comforting. His belief in God may be 
that of the ideal Pantheist; and it would be better if it 
stepped one step farther ; but it is a very lofty belief, far 
more lofty than that of the common theology, and with 
it the notion of man not being immortal is ridiculous. 
He would say that in every act of the soul the union of 
man and God is ineffable. He would say that man 
becomes God when he worships God in his integrity ; 
and yet that this which he calls God is greater than 
himself, as the whole is greater than the part. 

This is not enough for us, but it is enough to make 
Immortality a reality; enough to make him feel that 
he need not trouble himself about it; enough to make 
him say, if he were gravely questioned as to the grounds 
of his belief, not that we shall be immortal if we deserve 
it, but that we must be immortal because we are in 
God, because there is nothing which is not God, though 
God is more than all. But lose that idea, and where is 
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our certainty ; we may live for ever or we may not, we 
do not know. For what says Emerson himself: ‘That 
which shows God out of me,’ that is, separates my being 
from His, ‘takes away all necessary reason for my 
being. Already the shadows of untimely oblivion creep 
over me, and I shall die for ever.’ 

So far for one objection, which has led me, I am 
glad to say, to repeat, in other words, that idea of God 
which alone will make men proud of their humanity, 
too proud to live otherwise than worthy of their union 
with eternal Goodness. 

The next objection was to my statement that in this 
idea of God was contained the belief that He had duties 
to us,as we to Him; and that, having to us the duty of 
a Father to a child, He could not let us die eternally 
without being untrue to Himself. It is thought that I 
try to make myself believe that. I answer that, having 
the idea of God of which I have spoken, that if I were 
to try to make myself not believe it, I could not do it 
without losing my reason. If one is true the other 
must be true. The notable objection that there is 
no duty where there is love, and that therefore God 
has no duties because He is perfect love, is scarcely 
worth a reply. It is plainly a confusion between the 
idea of duty and the burdensomeness of duty to those 
who do not love to do it. J have certain duties, and, 
if I love to do them, I do not feel them as troublesome. 
But because I love to do them are they less duties, are 
they less demanded of me? I am obliged to do them 
whether I love them or no, but in the one case I dislike, 
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in the other I love the obligation. And, indeed, it is 
the fact that they are duties which gives all the con- 
sistency, force, and enduringness to my love of them. 

So is it also with God. He is self-limited to do 
right things, and those things may justly be called 
duties. He feels no burden, no painin doing right. To 
be always true to Fatherhood is delightful to Him ; self- 
giving is to Him the ecstasy of His life ; but, for all that, 
to do right is no less an imperative in His nature; to be 
to His children all that Father means no less a needs 
be; to give away Himself for ever no lessa law. And 
it is this ultimate necessity of being always true to right 
which gives all the certainty, all the eternity, all the 
power to His love of doing right. I repeat, we must be 
immortal, for God.is a Father, and He is bound to act 
as a Father. 

Again, it is objected that this idea of God in His 
relation to man does away with our free will. It 
means that God at one time or another exercises an 
irresistible grace towards us and rescues us from evil. 
We are not allowed to ruin ourselves completely; we 
cannot go on choosing evil for ever. No doubt it is 
distressing to the unbridled advocates of free will when 
they hear this put forward, but the idea belongs logically 
to that conception of God that I have expressed, and it 
must follow from it. Therefore I do believe in the 
sovereign grace of God for all men; I do believe that 
He will not let us freely choose evil for ever. He cannot, 
if what I believe of His being and of our being in Him 
be true, separate us from Himself. We are of Him, and 
we cannot ever get away from Him without some loss 
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befalling His undivided essence. Nor is it possible, 
according to my idea of God, that we can become wholly 
evil, for in that super-sensual and divine world in which 
He is perfect there is no evil at all. 

But what then becomes of free will? We must have 
it or we cease to be responsible beings, and practically 
it is plain that we have it; we can choose good and 
evil here. Yes, I answer; enough to ensure our moral 
responsibility ; enough to make our life an effort from 
which progress is born ; enough to make human nature 
a fact in the universe. But it is a limited free will. 
The circle is large, but it has a definite circumference, 
and beyond it is the victorious irresistible will of God 
for our perfection. Weare like animals tethered in a vast 
prairie by so long a rope that we are not always con- 
scious of it. Within its length we can feed, and choose 
good or evil herbs to eat ; grow healthy or grow ill, play 
or work; but at certain times we are warned and checked, 
and made to feel that we are not perfectly free to do 
wrong; and though we neglect the warnings and boast 
of our freedom, and do ruin ourselves as much as we can, 
and may ruin ourselves for centuries—we cannot do so 
altogether. The time will come when the great Shep- 
herd will lay His hand on the tether and say tous: ‘My 
child, you have done enough of wrong, and played the 
foolish part enough, and had enough of your own will: 
My will now must have its way, because My will is good.’ 
And He will irresistibly draw the wanderer home. It 
will not be by any sudden movement, but in a thousand 
ways of education in which we shall learn to grow, 
through effort and penitence and usage of all our powers, 
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so that we shall never lose a certain consciousness of free 
will. Yet beyond our free will there will be an over- 
mastering will which will insist on our reaching the end 
of our being—leading us back to that original home 
from which we have wandered far, but the connection 
with which has never for one instant been broken. 

This is the truth at the root of Calvinism; its 
strongest, truest idea is that of the sovereignty of God. 
Only its expounders have made that sovereignty immoral 
by making its might its right, not its right its might. 
They have turned their noblest conception into the basest 
thine—the idea of a God who has a right to do what He 
likes; whose rights rest, like those of an earthly tyrant, 
on His power, not on His duties. 

And now [have got to the last objection. It is said, 
in contradiction to this idea of God’s sovereign will 
to make us one with Him, and to the idea that we can 
never be wholly separated from Him—that our end 
is in our own hands altogether, and that we have a 
complete power and means of choice. All good is 
offered to man, they say, everything evil is made to 
hurt when touched. It is just because these plausible 
sentences are not true—that they are only pretty 
sayings which evaporate when brought face to face 
with fact—that it is needful, 7f vwmmortality be true, 
to believe in this irresistible grace of God, in the final 
victory of a good will over all limited evil wills. Else 
how could we explain, granting that there is a supreme 
moral will, the fate of millions of mankind? If in this 
world the eternal destiny of every man is fixed, most 
men would be lost ; if it depended on their own free will 
here, how many could be saved? For evil does not by 
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any means always hurt when touched. If when we 
sinned we always felt as much pain as when we touch 
fire, we should soon cease to sin. It is true we get 
injured when we err against physical laws; but often we 
do not feel, even in this case, the hurt for years. The 
beginnings of sin are pleasant enough, and in spiritual 
sins, such as pride or the passion of revenge, there is 
hurt at last, but the joy at first is often great. Many men 
get evil in this world by such insensible degrees that 
_ they do not know it as evil till too late in this life. Hvil 
is made to hurt, but not tohurt when touched. And in 
the case of others, all good is not offered to them, but, 
on the contrary, nothing but evil surrounds them from 
birth to death. They never in this world can get right. 
There is no use in disguising that fact, and no pleasant 
statement like this, that all good is offered to us, can 
get rid of it. No, if there be not another world; if 
God’s goodness be not irresistible at last; if we cannot 
say to ourselves—these poor creatures are sacrificed for 
a time for the good of the whole, and they are going on 
to redemption, not to continued evil; if it is not sure 
that they are inseparably united with God, and that 
they will rejoice hereafter in that they have been sacri- 
ficed for the good of the whole; if there be nota higher 
good than that offered to them here—then we are of all 
men most miserable ; this world is a hideous error; there 
is no God; there is no supreme morality, if this immo- 
rality be true. 

But we cannot live and believe this. We turn and 
say—‘In Him we live, and move, and have our being, 
for we are also His offspring.’ 


Yor 


[November 16, 1873.] 
GOD IS SPIRIT; WORSHIP IN SPIRIT. 


St. John iv. 19—24, 


THE summer months had gone by, and autumn had 
advanced to seed time, when Jesus, journeying to Gali- 
lee, stayed to rest near Samaria, in the plain of Sichem. 
It was about mid-day, and He sat by the well of Jacob. 
While He waited for His disciples, whom He had sent 
away to buy bread, a woman came from the neighbouring 
city of Samaria to draw water. He asked her to give 
Him drink, and began to talk with her about the well 
and the water. It was one of those opportunities that 
He never neglected of awaking spiritual curiosity, of 
stirring into life the seeds of God that He believed were 
in every human soul. Seizing, as was His custom, on 
that which lay before their eyes as the means of teach- 
ing, He spoke of a water of which whosoever drunk 
should never thirst again. It was the water of the 
divine Life which He had come to give; it would 
quench the thirst of the soul, and it would become, in 
all who received it, a living well, springing up for ever 
from one life to another throughout eternity. 

On that portion of the conversation I do not speak, 
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but on the other portion into which it divided itself. 
‘ How is it,’ said the woman, ‘that Thou, being a Jew, 
askest drink of me, who am a woman of Samaria?’ She 
expressed in that phrase a real wonder, a wonder shared 
in afterwards by the disciples; and if we conceive what 
some time ago would have been thought if any well- 
known religious leader were seen in earnest conversation. 
with a strong partizan of Atheism, we should have an 
idea of the way in which the woman and the disciples 
marvelled. 

It was a strange scene on which the sun looked 
down: a Jewish Prophet of the lineage of David, for 
whom a poor Samaritan woman was drawing water ; 
and between them that rapid interchange of thought 
that belongs, one might say, to equals and to friends. 
It was as if there was nothing to divide them, as if the 
prejudices of ages had in a moment rolled away; it was 
the overthrow of an exclusive'caste, it was the prophecy 
of a new era of religious breadth and charity. The 
scene itself was a parable of the idea of the speech that 
closed it. ‘ Woman,I say to you, the hour cometh,’ &e. 
The scene that followed it when the disciples came back 
and stood in an astonishment that had both doubt and 
blame in it, is a parable of that which has ever happened 
since, though less and less as Christian charity has influ- 
enced the world, when any man has dared to express, 
either in act or speech, the meaning of my text. 

Tt is that meaning that we have to discuss to-day. 

The woman laid down the question fairly: ‘ You say 
Jerusalem is right, we Gerizim. Our fathers worshipped 
in this mountain, but you say that in Jerusalem mer 
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ought to worship.” We have both ancestral usage to 
hallow and confirm our faith—and who shall decide that 
I am wrong or you right? No conclusion can be come 
to; our separation is undying. 

It is more or less the condition of the world now on 
the subject of religion. Jerusalem condemns Gerizim, 
and Gerizim mocks at Jerusalem, and the bigotry and 
uncharitableness of both are about equal. ‘There is 
nothing to choose between the Church or the Theists 
or the Moralists who deny all religion. A holy horror 
is met by bitter scorn, and one and all are equally in- 
capable of putting themselves into the place of the 
others, of any of that imaginative power which realizes 
the difficulties, the temptations, the long-established 
circumstances, the traditional emotions and ideas of the 
others—or of any of that loving-kindness which would 
say ‘there must be good in my opponents’ opinions, or 
they would not care to go on contending for them; there 
must be earnestness for truth, or they would not fight so 
steadily.” On the contrary, it is quite common for all 
parties to assume that their opponents are hypocrites, 
or liars, or at the best, foolish and blind. Those who 
profess a lofty tolerance and liberty, whose one attack is 
an attack on bigotry, are often the most bigoted of all. 
Listen to one who professes morality as against religion ; 
it is Samaritan against Jew over again; listen to the 
Atheist as against the believer; it is Sadducee as 
against Pharisee over again. 

The whole thing is childish—like two boys in the 
streets calling one another names. And it is inexpres- 
sibly distressing, How can the world move rapidly 
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onward as long as we indulge in a spirit of hating 
one another which makes ourselves hateful, as long as 
we have none of that loving-kindness to each other 
which will render it possible for us to unite in action 
for the good of all and the discovery of truth. There is 
but little hope of any swift progress till we can all say— 
‘The time now is, that neither in this mountain, nor 
yet at Jerusalem, shall men worship the Father. God 
is Spirit, and they that worship Him must worship Him 
in spirit an d in truth.’ 

Nevertheless, it is impossible not to see that a good 
deal of this contention is unavoidable, and that it has its 
good side. In this world we cannot yet have peace 
without previous war in matters pertaining to truth. 
Every truth, or form of truth, calls up its opponent 
falsehood ; every good insisted on evokes its own special 
adversary, and war is inevitable. I came not, said Christ, 
to send peace on earth, but a sword. Secondly, truth 
is seldom if ever unmixed. Those who declare it best 
hold along with it the elements of untruth—evil in the 
midst of their good. And it is not unfrequently the 
ease that those who are for the most part in the wrong, 
and who fight against the truth, have with them the very 
elements of truth that are wanting in the other side; 
the good which will, when it is added to the better side, 
make its revelation entirely good. 

You may be pretty sure that is really the case when 
the worse side lasts a long time. Jt will last till ats 
share of truth is assimilated. And the really wise thing 
for anyone to do who knows that on the whole he is on’ 
the right side in any great controversy of truth, and 
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who finds that the other side still hold their own fairly, 
is to say to himself—‘ It is impossible (since God is true 
and directing the course of the world) that my oppo- 
nents should last so long unless they have some truth 
in their error, and it is my business to find that out. 
When I do, I shall not only complete my own side, but I 
shall also overcome their error, and probably in such a 
way as to bring them over to the whole truth. It is per- 
haps not their love of error that keeps them my enemies, 
but first, the natural clinging they have to the truth in 
their error, and secondly, the incompleteness of my 
truth, because I do not as yet possess the portion of 
truth they hold.’ 

In both cases it is plain that war is necessary—the 
world being such as it is. False things have to be 
proved to be false, evil things have to be gone through 
and exhausted, and the battle must be set in array. 
But it is also plain that a higher ground is possible to 
some persons, where the only thing that is important 
is the truth, where all the minor things involved in the 
battle—questions of place, such as Jerusalem and 
Gerizim, of the church or the meeting-house, questions 
of mere opinion, of form, of symbols, of one religion 
as against another—things which give all its violence to 
the battle because they involve personal questions— 
are neither seen nor felt as of any vital importance. 

There are those who, partly by nature and partly 
through experience, stand on this higher ground. It is 
the ground on which Christ stood when He said, ‘Woman, 
the time cometh, when neither in this mountain, nor yet 
at Jerusalem, will ye worship the Father.’ And the 
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duty of those who stand with Him and by His strength 
upon it, is not to blame too severely the intolerance of 
the warriors who fight on the lower ground, as is too 
much the custom. Harsh blame only rivets them in 
their intolerance. Nor should you forget that you need 
great tact in dealing with others if you stand on this 
higher ground. To live on it destroys a part of your in- 
fluence: your freedom seems indifference to truth to 
the people below; they turn on you and say—‘ You 
blame our impetuosity—it is because you do not care 
for truth as much as we do;’ for their intolerance, 
till they can rise out of it, will seem to them to be 
zeal for truth. Your duty, on the contrary, is to 
search out the truth wherever it may be, on every side, 
to praise it, to dwell on it again and again till you 
isolate it, as it were, from its surrounding error, and 
make men conscious of it; to reiterate, ‘There you 
are right *—till men’s minds are fixed on the points of 
truth. Once that is done, the error will drop away from 
them slowly but certainly ; and the contest itself will also 
slowly change its spirit: it will—since the truths con- 
tended for are now more clearly seen—become less sel- 
fish, less mixed up with desire for personal victory, less 
eager for worldly honour and reward, and more eager for 
the victory of truth itself. And when that takes place it 
will soon become more courteous, less one-sided, less 
intolerant, and it cannot help becoming so. That ought 
to be your work; that is the true way to reduce bigotry. 
Above all, if you have been lifted into the calmer 
region, and feel that this or that outward opinion or 
transient form matters little, if only God and man be 
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loved, it is your duty never to let any temptation hurry 
you into the evils you see in those below your region. 
Shame, shame on anyone who, living with Christ in 
the sphere of permanent and inviolable truth, shall 
allow himself, through any temper, to be betrayed into 
violent or scornful condemnation ! 

Yet for all that, there must be on your part no 
paltering with truth, no indifference to it. Looking 
down on the two sides that contend against one another 
on any one subject that involves a truth, you must 
be able—however much you may see true things in 
both parties—to say which side has the most right, 
which side it is right to join, which side the progress 
of the world demands should be supported. One must 
be preferable to the other, Jerusalem or Samaria, 
though there may be a higher and nobler side than 
either. It is here that part of Christ’s answer to the 
woman comes in. ‘Ye worship ye know not what. We 
know what we worship, for salvation is of the Jews.’ 

The answer was given with regard to the existing 
state of things; it conveyed no absolute truth, but only 
a relative truth. It did not intend to say that the 
existing worship at Jerusalem was the best possible, or 
that it was even specially good; it only said that it 
was distinctly better than the worship of Samaria. 

It is well to observe in this the delightful reverence 
of Christ for Truth. He lived in another region 
than that of religious quarrel. To Him _ both 
Judaism and Samaritanism were worn-out forms of 
truth, and He came to put them both aside and to lead 
men into a new world. But had he been like some of 
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our modern prophets who place themselves above reli- 
gious disputes, he would not have thought it worth 
while to decide which of them had the most truth, which 
of them then was worthiest. ‘ Both are nothing to me,’ 
He would then have said tothe woman; ‘cleave them both 
alone and come up and sit with me.’ And the woman 
could not have understood him and would have thought 
him careless of truth; two things which you know 
well enough are the case with regard to some of our 
prophets. They are not understood, and they are 
thought to be indifferent to truth, and both these impu- 
tations (of which sometimes some of them are proud, 
since they isolate them from men in lonely dignity) 
—though it is odd to be proud of not being understood, 
odder still of being separated from man—hinder their 
work and spoil the good they might do tomen. But Christ 
did not take that position. Though He lived in the 
loftiest region, at home with absolute truth, He could 
come down among the strifes of men about relative 
truth and see on which side in the lower region the 
ereatest amount of truth lay. He was not thinking 
of Himself, nor of what the world would think of Him, 
nor whether His way of putting truth would win the 
day. He thought only of the cause of truth itself, and 
of the advantage of mankind. 

He thought of the cause of truth, and He felt that 
it was of high importance that He should plainly say 
whether Jerusalem or Samaria were the nearest to 
truth. And if we live with Him ina world above forms 
and opinions, churches and sects, we shall often have, 
if we wish to do any good, to follow Him in this. It 
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is a great difficulty sometimes to descend and take the 
trouble of weighing opposite views, to decide between 
this sect and that, when we do not personally care 
about either. It is our temptation, living in the region 
of ideas, to despise the region of forms where the battle 
is going on, to use the language of the Latitudinarian 
though we do not belong to that meteoric party. But 
it is a difficulty we should overcome and a temptation 
we should resist. For though it is of no importance 
to us personally, it is of the greatest importance to the 
progress of the world that no indifference to truth, 
even to comparative truth, should be shown. We must 
take trouble and say, Jerusalem is better than Samaria. 
And the grounds of our decision should be the same 
as Christ’s. ‘ Salvation is of the Jews;’ it is best for 
mankind that they should prevail over the Samaritans. 
That is the question we should ask ourselves, laying 
aside all prejudice, stepping down out of our position 
in the future, into the midst of the existing state of 
things—From which of these contending parties will | 
go forth most good, which possesses elements most 
capable of being naturally developed into a higher 
religious form, which has most useful truth for man ? 
And when you have answered that, decide on support- 
ing the party you think fulfils best the conditions for 
the present, not for its own sake, but as against 
the other, always however declaring that there is a 
higher view which, if men could once grasp, both 
would fade away. Jerusalem is better than Samaria, 
and to be supported as against Samaria at present, but 
before long, when men are ready, Jerusalem will be set 
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aside by a higher Law of Life. Neither here nor yet 
at Jerusalem shall ye worship the Father. 

Another ground of decision is contained in Christ’s 
reply. ‘Ye worship ye know not what. We know what 
we worship.” The Samaritans had cast aside the 
Prophets, and gone back to the revelation of Moses. 
They had left out the last and the most important link 
in the long chain of the development of religious truth, 
end naturally their idea of God was grossly inadequate 
to the time in which they lived. They were like that 
party in our Church, who putting aside all the later 
developments of Christianity, go back to the early 
Church to find the form of their religious thought. 
And so inadequate, so behindhand was their idea of 
God, in comparison to that which it ought to be, that 
they might be said to worship they knew not what— 
it might be God, it might be an Idol, but at least it 
had no living growth, no connected development. It 
was a stunted shrub in comparison with the Jewish 
idea of God. 

When you want then to know, among all the reli- 
gions or forms presented to you, which to support in 
the present—ask yourself which can knit itself in the 
most unbroken descent to the longest past; which has 
grown most like a tree, year by year, century by cen- 
tury, extending its branches wider, lifting its head 
higher; which has taken into itself most constantly, 
most consistently, and most progressively all human 
efforts after truth; which has, in its highest and best 
form, for of course, in judging we look for that, con- 
ceived God most nobly and most in accordance with the 
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wants and aspirations of mankind ; that is, in which has 
the idea of God been continually expanding, in equal 
step with the growth of the world. In that, men will best 
know what they worship; and that (however you may 
personally have outgrown its present form), is the one 
worthy of your present support. And I think, of course, 
or I should not be here, that Christianity answers best 
to that test, and that any form of it, even one as far 
below your higher view of it as Judaism was below the 
idea of Christ’s worship, is more worthy of the com- 
parative support of which I speak than an unchristian 
religion. Lofty as are the aims of Positivism, and un- 
selfish as are the motives of unchristian Moralism, I 
should have no hesitation in giving that comparative 
support to a form of Christianity with which I did not 
personally sympathise, as against these other forms of 
religion, because I should feel that truths more useful 
to man were contained in a form of Christianity how- 
ever inadequate, than in the very highest form of mere 
Moralism, because I should feel that the one was 
capable of development and the other not. At the same 
time I should try and clearly mark the truths held by 
Positivist or Moralist, and show wherein they were 
better and more advanced than the Christian forms 
they opposed. And with regard to those forms of 
Christianity, if they were behind that which they ought 
to be, I should not say that they were absolutely good, 
but only better relatively than the others; and that 
being inadequate forms, they were bound to perish to 
make room for higher forms which should assimilate 
the truths proclaimed by the other side and complete 
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themselves by doing so. That would be my view, but 
each man must judge for himself and take the conse- 
quences of his judgment. 

Leaving, however, this special application on one 
side, the method remains, and the teaching on the 
whole question is plain, whatever may be your higher 
ground. You must not be intolerant of the battle 
waged in the world between forms and opinions about 
truth; and you must, by forming a judgment as to 
which is relatively best and declaring it, show that you 
are not indifferent to truth, even to comparative truth. 
That is what we learn from Christ’s answer. 

But there was a further answer. The woman had 
stated the whole question of religious strife, and we have 
discussed that part of Christ’s reply which had to do 
with existing circumstances. Jerusalem was better 
than Samaria. But there was something better still, 
the higher spiritual life in which the questions in dis- 
pute between Jerusalem and Samaria would wholly 
cease; the life in the spirit and in truth which should 
pass beyond Jerusalem as a place of worship, and every- 
where worship God; in which the temple and altar 
were neither on Mount Moriah or Mount Gerizim, but set 
up in every faithful heart; in which all contest should 
die, for all, however different the form of their creed, 
should worship God in unity, because beneath all forms 
the Spirit should be one ;—in which all division of heart 
should be merged in that unity of love where there 
should be neither Jew nor Samaritan, but only two 
brothers who should realise their brotherhood beneath 
all outward differences, because they would both feel 
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themselves children of one Father. ‘Woman, believe 
me, the hour cometh when neither in this mountain, 
nor yet at Jerusalem, shall ye worship the Father.’ 

What a rush of light comes with the words! it is 
like the sun dispersing night. What a flood of peace! 
It is as if into the midst of a battle-field Love and 
sacred Quiet had stepped in hand in hand—till the 
arms dropped from the warriors’ hands, and they knew 
and embraced as brothers one another. It is with an 
awful reverence mingled with the worship of delight, 
with admiration rushing into love, that we listen to 
words so beautiful that it were worth any suffering in 
life to get into their atmosphere or to share in the spirit 
that prompted them. The hour was coming, the hour 
was now—for the new Revelation was already contained 
in Him who spoke—when all limits of time and space, 
of forms and ceremonies, should be removed between 
Man and God, and men should worship in spirit—the 
Spirit of God, in truth—the absolute Truth. Now, 
even now, to Christ all controversies about Jerusalem 
or Samaria were idle; He dwelt far off from strife upon 
the spiritual hills of truth. 

And we, taking this new conception of His into our 
hearts, rise with Him into the higher region where the 
woman’s question seemed to have no meaning, where 
religious strife is dead because God is worshipped as 
Spirit and known as Truth. Neither in the Church of 
England nor in the Church of Rome, neither in Theism 
nor Evangelicalism, neither in High Church nor Broad 
Church, do we now worship the Father. We take up 
for the outward vehicle of a life that worships in spirit 
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and truth whatever form of creed suits us best, whatever 
seems to our careful judgment to be the truest, and to 
hold, on the whole, truths in the best way for the 
world. And we never dream of considering the form of 
creed we hold as final, or as containing the whole of 
truth: it is for the time relatively truer to us than 
others, and we make use of it; but to us God is every- 
where, and we worship the Father most truly when we 
enter the realm of Infinite Love where He abides beyond 
the strife of men. And when we have so knelt and 
prayed in spirit and in truth, and return to mix with 
the religious turmoil, we cannot now specialise our God 
in any outward form; we cannot bind His Presence down 
within any limited form of confession or creed—we can 
only smile when any Church claims to possess the whole 
of truth; and we think to ourselves, ‘ In every religion, 
in every sect, in every superstition even, must I find— 
since He is Father of all men and hath not left Himself 
without witness in any single heart—some portion of 
that One Truth which is so manifold in expression; and 
life is too short, when I have so much truth to find out, 
for me to have any time to look after, and abuse the 
falsehoods. Therefore I will love men in order to get 
at the best of them; and when I get at that, I shall 
find some new phase of truth in them, and there I shall 
confess the presence of God and worship Him in spirit 
and in truth. So shall the whole world of religious 
thought, and, had I time, every human soul, become a 
temple where I can praise and pray, and have the pro- 
foundest joy. For is there any joy in the world 
equal to that we feel when we are able to worship—in 
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truth—that which we confess the noblest? There is no 
delight to equal adoration, when one loves, and rightly 
loves, the Person one adores. 

And now, that being the spirit of your life—do 
‘you not plainly see that the woman’s question, so far 
as you are concerned, is answered? .For your inward 
life religious disputes do not exist; you only take a 
part in them when you have to form a judgment, for 
the sake of the existing world, as to the comparative 
value of forms of truth. And when you take part 
in them in this way you cannot do it with violence or 
scorn, with intolerance or bigotry. These things are 
now impossible to you; they cannot exist in the 
atmosphere you breathe, nor have they any place 
in the work your life is devoted to—the discovery 
of truth in every man and in every religious work of 
man, and the worship of God in every phase of truth 
that you discover. Your life flows on a stream of love, 
and your companion, as you descend the river to find at 
last the ocean of God’s love and truth, is Truth itself. 
This is the Spirit in which you live—and the Spirit is 
God Himself. Such a life is one long worship, and 
He whom you worship is a Father. 


[November 23, 1873.] 
GOD IS SPIRIT; WORSHIP IN SPIRIT, 


St. John iy. 24. 


Ir was not an utterance unknown to the heathen world 
before the coming of Christ, that God was Spirit. The 
Greeks, the philosophic Hindus, the later Platonists of 
Alexandria, and many others in many nations, had said 
it, and said it well. Then what was there new in it on 
the lips of Christ; how was He more remarkable when 
He said it than the teachers who had gone before Him? 
It is a question often on the lips of the opponents of 
Christianity, and it arises from their ignorance of that 
which they oppose. For where do they find that Christ 
put himself forward as giving especially new truths? 
A new method He did give; new commandments, new 
inferences from ancient truths He did supply, a new 
harmony of truths, a new centre for them He did give, 
but He was far too profoundly convinced of the consistent 
and continuous development of religious truth to dream 
of creating anything absolutely new in Truth. His 
work was linked to the first dawn of religious truth in 
the world, and was the further development, and collec- 
tion, and completion of all the truth that had been 
z2 
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before His time. He used up all the existing materials 
of truth. What more He did is not my business here. 
I am only concerned to say that the present objection 
has absolutely no meaning at all as against Christ, 
and has none in this case. In many points the quality 
of the spiritual doctrine of God as proclaimed by the 
Greek philosophers was as high as that of Christ. 
It was not, then, in its novelty altogether that it was 
superior ; it was in this—that He for the first time made 
it common property. He brought it and other truths 
which philosophers and men of culture had kept to 
themselves—for they did not believe that the unculti- 
vated could understand them—down to the ranks of the 
ignorant and the poor, to children and to women. He 
believed not only in the divine capacity of the soul of 
every man to receive truth, but He believed also, and 
it was a harder thing, in the intellectual power of all 
men, women, and children to comprehend truths once 
the soul was awakened. Noble emotion would kindle 
the intellect. It was that idea that the philosophers 
had never seized, and it was by that idea that Christ 
far excelled them. 

Another but He had done the same before His time. 
That was the Indian Prince who gained the name of 
Buddha. He too laid his truths before the common 
people as property which ought to be common and 
could be common. In that point of the manner of 
teaching he was at one with Christ. The contest, then, 
as to the superiority of Christianity and Buddhism does 
not rest on the manner of teaching, but on the quality 
of the doctrine taught; and I do not think anyone can 
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rationally doubt as to the place to be given to the doc- 
trines of Buddha and Christ with regard to the Nature 
of God—the point in question to-day. 

So far, then, we come to this conclusion. Christ 
taught a doctrine about God as spirit, as high as the 
Greek, in a manner as noble as Buddha. He told a 
truth which the Buddhist excludes as untrue in a way 
which the Greek philosophers would have thought ab- 
surd. That makes Him sufficiently unique as a teacher. 

Think what it was that He did here! He spoke the 
divinest, the central truth of all the loftiest Aryan 
philosophers to a poor ignorant and heretic woman— 
even in speaking it to a woman transcending at once all 
the customs and ideas of the philosophers. In itself 
that was a revolution—the admission of women into the 
highest spheres of thought. But it is even more asto- 
nishing when we think that He who claimed to be the 
very Son of God placed this ignorant peasant so far on 
an intellectual and spiritual equality with Himself as to 
believe her capable of comprehending and feeling the 
deepest truth of all. Do you appreciate the daring and 
splendour of that? What does it not say of His insight 
into the human heart, of His infinite trust in goodness, 
of His belief in the capacity of the soul, of His reve- 
rence for the power of the human intellect ! 

Theologians tell us that Christ did not honour hu- 
man nature as it was, and they have woven theories 
about its utter fall. But the life of Christ in vivid act 
and speech is one long contradiction of the lie which 
says that we are by nature (not only far gone from 
righteousness, that is plain enough) but utterly sepa- 
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rated from God. Neither from His light of wisdom 
nor from His love of righteousness are we apart; 
neither in brain or heart are we divided from Him; we 
are His children on all sides of our nature. And it is 
our work to go through the world believing in these 
divine capabilities of heart and brain, feeling that when 
we speak of divine truths there is a divinity in man 
that will answer to them, and bringing to all alike, 
encouraged by this lofty faith, the truths which philo- 
sophers claim as only theirs, because only to be grasped 
after long and special culture. 

We take our stand with Christ and say—‘ Awaken 
love, and men will comprehend anything. Quicken the 
action of the brain by stirring high emotion, and all its 
powers are illuminated. Sow truth, and there is a vital 
power in the dullest, most barbarous soul, which will, 
sooner or later, here or hereafter, assimilate it. And 
why ? It is the. natural food of man. It was curious 
that philosophy could not see that fact, nor that it was 
true of all men. 

The ancient philosophers failed because they could 
neither understand nor believe in that. They kept 
their truths within their own circle, and in doing so 
they not only failed to influence men widely, but they lost 
the truths also that they held. And they lost them for 
precisely the same reason they had for not giving them 
—hbecause they would not believe enough in men to 
cast them forth over the soil of the popular heart. To 
keep any truth within an exclusive circle is to ensure 
its decay within that circle. It will take meaner and 
meaner forms, because more and more obscure ones. 
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Its early vigour will be exhausted by confinement to a 
few minds, who will tend more and more to routine. It 
will grow gradually decrepit and cease to have the 
youth which kindles others, and will end by either 
slow consumption or sudden death. For it will suffer 
morally under these conditions, as a family suffers physi- 
cally that only intermarries within itself. It will suffer 
from protection as an article of commerce suffers. 
Truth must intermarry with all types of mind in order , 
to preserve its moral and intellectual vigour; there 
must be free trade in truth if it is to be healthy. 
Moreover, to confine any truth within a limited 
sphere is not only to bring about its decay, but also to 
delay its recognition by the world. The main object of 
those who know truth is not to boast themselves of 
having it while others have it not—and that there 
should be some who do this but shows the radical vice in 
these exclusive sects of culture—but to work that man- 
kind may share in it and be blest by its possession. 
Now the only way to get mankind to take it in is to 
send it forth everywhere. It will then be taken up by 
men, mistaken, and thrown into forms which will partly 
contradict its meaning. This will irritate its original 
teachers, and naturally so. But they ought nct only to 
have the moral patience to endure that, but the intelli- 
gence to see that it is a necessary step towards the 
. reception of a truth that it should go through a number 
of inadequate representations of its meaning. Sooner 
or later that process will have to be gone through; and 
the longer, through dislike of it, men keep back their 
truths from the common people, the more do they put 
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off the day when they will be clearly understood and 
fully received. But the Nemesis of an aristocracy of 
culture is that it loses intelligence, and the sense that 
handles daily life. 

Do not think when I say this that I depreciate cul- 
ture in itself, or the forms which advanced knowledge 
and thought give to truth. On the contrary, they are 
as useful as necessary. Culture, seeing further than 
the world in which it lives, prophesies the forms which 
Truth will possess in the future ; sows seeds which will 
germinate into forests, and prepares the mind of the 
world for further revelations. It has its place, and its 
work is a noble one. But it is false to its work and its 
place, it ruins its own use, and becomes a retarding 
element, when it isolates its truths through contempt 
for the ignorant, when it refuses to believe in the capa- 
bilities of man. 

Therefore let any truth you possess go about freely, 
so that it may be produced in various forms in various 
minds, and assimilate new elements from new soils: let 
it not only get into learned men who are partly con- 
ventionalised by the traditions of a school, but into 
the natural and untaught minds of the uneducated, 
where it will find original if strange forms; forms 
not too high for the existing world to adopt, such as 
exclusive culture gives it for its own exclusive worship ; 
forms which can be used and worked by ordinary men, 
however much they may dismay the cultivated. Do not 
be too afraid, or too squeamish. Put Truth forth into 
the big world among rough hearts; give it, as you give 
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freedom, to all men. Then it will spread, keep alive, 
and finally triumph. 

It was this Christ saw, and therefore Christianity 
flew far and near, took a novel life in every heart, a 
novel form in every nation, and though its ideas—by 
the very nature of the method—were travestied, or 
turned upside down, or idealised too much, or realised 
too grossly (in fact they suffered every transforma- 
tion they could suffer); yet they spread, they lived 
an ever-renewed life, and clearly conceived and justly 
felt by some, they have already shaken off many of 
their false and absurd forms, and stand out, the lead- 
ing conceptions on which the progress of the race is 
founded. The false and absurd forms, or the inade- 
quate ones that still remain, will also be exhausted in 
the sifting and resifting which the intelligence and 
heart of all the world will give them; and after ages 
of development, during which mankind shall have 
gone through them up to its full height, they will 
appear as the sun appears when, lifting his majesty out 
of the clouds of morning and drinking them into his 
light, he illuminates with joy and radiance all man- 
kind. 

The whole conception, the whole method, was 
worthy of a divine mind, was prompted by a foresight 
truly God-like. It needed intense belief in God; it 
needed intense belief in human nature; and it had both 
in Christ in a way which was true of no other teacher 
the world has known. It was a method which, once 
accepted (and in its determined carrying out of it the 
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Christian Church has been true to its Founder), became 
the enemy of all aristocracies of culture and religion, 
and wherever it prevails it is their foe. Christ is at 
the head of a spiritual democracy before God. He said 
« All men are equal; in spirit and in heart they are all to 
be conceived as capable of receiving the same truths, 
though the degree of their growth in them be different ; 
in the giving of truth there shall be no exclusiveness 5 
—thereforeI take this central truth and give it to this 
ignorant woman to make of it what she likes. God 
will direct it; the seed sown will grow—it may be into 
a false form, but it will finally clothe itself with a true 
one.’ And how right He was! Better truth in a false 
form than a lie in a true one; better truth in an in- 
adequate form than exclusive silence about truth. The 
form will perish, the truth will remain and rise again 
with a new morning in its eyes. 

That is what I have to say of the method of teach- 
ing which Christ practised, as I learn it from this story. 
And now for the truth itself. God is Spirit, and they 
that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth. 

LT approach one part of it, or God as a spirit in all 
men, by dwelling on Christ’s act in giving this truth 
to the Samaritan woman as a representative act. In 
giving it to her He gave it to all in her state of 
intellect and heart. He proclaimed in giving it to her, 
that it was not only for learned and civilised people, 
but for all people, however ignorant, savage, and poor; 
and if for all, then the spiritual life, or the indwelling 
of God, was possible to all. But if it was possible for 
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all, it could only be so by a previous kinship between 
all human spirits and God the source of spirit. To 
give it to all was then to proclaim that God as Spirit 
moved in all. 

Again, to put it in another form. When Christ 
gave that truth to all, it was in fact the logical carry- 
ing out of the truth itself. God is Spirit,—did it occur 
to no philosopher when he excluded some from the 
knowledge of that truth as incapable of feeling it—that 
he was practically denying it? How could God be 
Spirit, if any human spirit whatever was radically 
unable to know and live by thattruth. For it supposes 
God—unless we deny a soul to the ignorant or the 
brutal, as some more reasonably did—as in all spirits ; 
it supposes that no spiritual being can exist at all ex- 
cept through the existence in it of the essential spirit. 
That is the logical inference; if He is Spirit, He is in 
all spirits; in all living, thinking, feeling beings of 
whatever kind. What! the philosopher would say, 
and some are saying now—%in the Helot, and the 
barbarian, in those who live like the brutes, who mock 
at knowledge ?—in the far back men in whom our race 
first felt intelligence and whose remains we find in 
caves and dens of the earth ?—in the gross savage of 
Australia and ‘Africa, in races as far removed from 
our intelligence as Hast is from West ?—in the criminal 
and the outcast of our streets—in the sinner as in the 
seraph? Yes, that is simply what Christ said and 
meant, believe it or not if you will—that is simply what 
the statement that God is Spirit partly means, unless 
we deny that there is a God who is Spirit. There is in 
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all who are born into this world as part of mankind, a 
aniversal Life, and that life is God’s life, latent in some, 
more formed in others, vivid and full in the best of the 
race, but absent from none. None are divorced from the 
Life of Truth and Love and Righteousness, none able 
finally to be divorced from it, and though that Life in 
the man, like Truth in the world, may run wild and run 
to evil, it will be sovereign in him in the end and per- 
fect him, as Truth will be sovereign in the race. That 
is the first conception I give you with regard to the 
truth of God as Spirit. 

Believing that, what should be the result on our life ? 
We should ourselves worship God in this truth—and in 
its spirit ive among men. For ourselves, to worship 
God in this truth is to live one’s whole spiritual life in 
it and by it, believing that God is in us. We may have 
been reckless, godless, because we heard our nature 
pronounced to be corrupt in all its ways: we now turn 
with a thrill of joy and recognise, led by the light of a 
new faith, the very Spirit of God in us, speaking, living, 
impelling, working with us for our perfection. We 
believe, not in the degradation of our nature, but in 
the inspiration by God of its best desires and affec- 
tions. We know it is true that we are twofold beings, 
half evil and half good, and we know our evil all the 
better when we are conscious of the good inus. We 
feel all our human weakness and its failures, but 
we also know that a high resolve which passes into 
action, and the uncontented energy which despises a 
day gone by without some progress towards our ideal— 
that the tears of a penitence which is not repented of 
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and the faith which begins again after failure—that the 
hopes which are so bright and pure that they act on us 
like realities, and the Love which is making our whole 
character new—are things in us not merely human, 
but the work within us of an inspiring Spirit whom we 
worship in Spirit. 

There is, indeed, a God with us—in our hearts. 
Believe in that, live in the truth that God is incar- 
nating Himself in you, that His spirit is at one with 
yours. So that if you will, your thought and work 
and will may be God’s thought and work and will, and 
you yourself become a Christ, dwelling in God and God 
in you, at one with the Father, as He was at one with 
the Father. Realising the full meaning of the last part 
of the prayer of the Saviour in the gospel of St. John, 
all life will become divine, all thought godlike, all 
work glorious—you will live in the very Being of the 
Eternal and Righteous God, through the power of 
Jesus Christ. 

Secondly, worship God not only in yourselves in 
this truth, but live in it and in its spirit among men, 
and your outward life will then be in it worship of God 
in spirit and truth. 

What will that worship be? It will be to search 
for the divine in men, to assume its existence, to 
delight in it and draw it forth. Most of us assume 
the contrary, and we find it. Men find that which 
they seek, and there is plenty of evil to find if we like 
that sort of discovery. It is bad and ugly work—for 
looking for evil and finding it, we make men more 
evil that they were before. Did you ever search for 
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falsehood in your child and not find it, and not make 
your child falser by continually imputing falsehood to 
it and making it conscious of it? That is the wicked 
work men may do in the world to their fellow men, 
and it is devilish work indeed. Or, if they do not 
find evil—being spurred by their base assumption of 
evil in man—they create it. Their eyes are blind to 
good, quick to image sin. Their very intelligence is 
made foolish by prejudice of evil—just as some in a 
late Autobiography refused to believe in a disclaimer of 
wrong from the lips of the dead—as if it could be a lie! 
This is also, in its stupidity as well as its malice, quite 
in harmony with the devil nature. 

It was not, it never was, the way of Christ. He 
neither looked for evil and found it, nor was forced by 
an ugly necessity to invent it. Heassumed, on the con- 
trary, the divine in all, searched for it, expected it, and 
found it. And it is that more than all else in Him that 
attaches me to Him—it is that I reverence and worship 
with my whole soul. Let it be our way of worshipping 
God the Spirit among men. Let us say, when we 
meet man, woman, or child—‘ The goodness of God is 
in this human spirit if I only could find it. Give me, 
therefore, Divine Spirit, whom in the spirit of this truth 
I worship, power to find Thyself here, in my fellow 
man. If thy goodness be clear within him, may it 
teach and help me :—if it be latent, overlaid with error 
and sin, may I have the blessedness of drawing it forth 
to light and making known to the man how good he 
may become, how near to God he is. What my Saviour 
did for the Magdalene and for Zaccheus, be my example 
and my aim.’ 
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That will be a blessed life—a real life of worship of 
God in spirit and truth. It will lead you, as it led 
Christ, to care very little for the judgments of the 
world about persons or social classes, or for the judg- 
ments of moralists and so-called religious persons. 
It will lead you into what the world and its white- 
washed sepulchres will call false charity and immoral 
laxity of opinion. You will be said to be mad, or 
to have a devil. You may be called not of God, 
because you do not obey the maxims of social opinions, 
and infidel because you traverse the faiths of society. 
But that will matter little if you are sure of your 
faith in goodness. The talk of the world about you 
will be as the hum of a’city to a man who lives 
above it on the hill—it will scarcely reach your ear. 
Nor is it worth your while to listen toit. It leadeth only 
to penury of intelligence and to meanness or hardness 
of heart. The maxims of society and the condem- 
nations it formulates by them on the ground of its 
ceaseless suspicion of evil, are so wicked at times and 
so ugly always, that your great difficulty will be to ex- 
tend to the persons who put them forth the tolerance 
and the loving-kindness which you must not give to 
their opinions; and the spirit of them is so dull and 
unintelligent as well as uncharitable—is not all want of 
charity necessarily stupid?—that the greatest good 
that can happen to a man’s heart or intellect is to have 
escaped altogether from the atmosphere of the world. 
But you must not expect at the same time to get on in 
the world; you must frankly give up its rewards, if you 
choose to escape from its region—and you must escape 
on Christ’s ground—on the ground of believing in the 
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goodness of man. It will not do to separate yourself 
from the world, and to keep up harsh judgments, 
and contempt of men, and disbelief in goodness, and 
become the morose and inhospitable scorner of men. 
You must not in setting yourself against the opinions 
of the world, disbelieve in the divine Spirit in those 
who hold those opinions; else you are just as bad as 
they. Nay more, in such a separation you are in worse 
case than if you lived in the world—for there you are at 
least among men and have a chance of attaining belief 
in goodness—in bitter isolation you have none. No; 
you must live your separate life in separation from 
opinions, not from men, and live it freely, nobly, on the 
eround of Christ; on belief in the divine Spirit in all. 
Then your heart will be warm enough not to care what 
men will say of your opinions or your mode of life. 
You will be very happy. You will have the ceaseless 
joy of finding people so much better than you imagined, 
of making people really better by bringing them to 
know their own good and giving them hope and faith 
in God by that knowledge: of sympathies continually 
extending and of new lives continually added to yours, 
so that your soul will widen every day—of greater hopes 
for man growing greater and more beautiful as you grow 
older; of an increasing conviction of God’s presence 
and power in men and in yourself—and of the certainty, 
springing from that, of final restoration for mankind. 
And day by day, to add to your joy, there will increase 
the number of those who will thank you for new life, 
and love you so dearly and so faithfully that you will 
not know what to do with your happiness except by 
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making it an increased power of making others happy. 
And finally, your own religious life will deepen. Living 
always with God in others, continually finding Him in 
them, and worshipping Him there, you will see new 
phases of His character and your conception of Him 
will grow nobler and more various. Living always 
with what you find of righteousness and truth and love 
in others, you will grow into greater love of these 
divine Powers. The desire to realise them more fully 
in your life will change into the power to do so, for 
strong desires incessantly searching for and conversant 
with their objects, become powers of those objects—and 
at last beholding in all men, in every living spirit, some- 
thing of God’s intellectual and spiritual life, some 
phase of His love, or His beauty, or His wisdom, or His 
truth, you will see in yourself and in all, as ina glass, 
the glory of the Lord, and be changed into the same 
image, from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of 
the Lord. 

See now to what we have been led! Look around 
you, and in every human soul we behold that God is 
Spirit. We cannot see one lonely islet of humanity 
where He is not, where His light does not shine, round 
which His love does not break lke waves. Wander 
where we will, in the human spirit, we find Him— 
and finding Him and knowing Him everywhere—how 
can we help adoring Him? We worship Him in spirit 
and in truth, and He seeks with delight for our wor- 
ship. 


[November 30, 1873.] 
GOD IS SPIRIT; WORSHIP IN SPIRIT. 
St. John iv. 24. 


I spoxe last Sunday on the idea of God as Spirit in 
all human spirits, and what sort of worship in spirit 
and in truth followed on that conception. To-day I ask 
what we mean when we say—God is Spirit. I can only 
speak of a part of that meaning—that which has to do 
with Spiritual Ideas—in this sermon, and of the worship 
which belongs to it. Another and important part of 
the conception, that which has to do with the person- 
ality of God’s spiritual existence, must be left aside 
for future treatment. Omitting then the question of a 
personal God, what do we mean when we say ‘God is 
Spirit’ ? 

We mean by it that He isthe Essential Being of all 
those things—invisible, immaterial, impossible for ever 
_to be subjected to the senses—which we therefore call 
Spiritual Ideas, such as Truth, Love, Righteousness, 
Wisdom; and that He is their Source in us, or rather 
their very Being in us, that in having them, we have God. 
Of course in saying this, we come directly into contact 
with the Materialists. Their position is, that these 
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things are not ideas which, having themselves in God 
and therefore in us, are spiritual, but that they are 
special motions and arrangements of matter, changes of 
force in our brain and nerves. When we think, when 
we love, when we choose truth in preference to false- 
hood, when we conceive an Ideal of Wisdom, that which 
is coincident with these actions is certain differentiated 
motions of force which change the condition of the 
matter in the brain; and the motions are Love, Truth, 
and the rest. 

That when we conceive or act on these ideas, there 
is such material change in the brain, I do not deny, but 
when I am asked to go further, and to say that these 
changes are the ideas, I reply that I am being brought 
into as speculative a region as that in which theologians 
are said to wander, and that there is not a shred of 
real scientific proof to offer for this view. It is pure 
theory, and stands on precisely the same grounds as any 
other theory for which no experimental proof can at 
present be offered. 

The materialists are at liberty to state their theory 
with regard to the origin of these Ideas, but they must 
make it probable by showing that it offers an adequate 
explanation for at least some of the more remarkable 
facts within its sphere. They will be obliged to meet 
by it—beyond the primary difficulty of their theory— 
that no one can think or represent even in imagination, 
the bridge which connects any molecular arrangement 
with any thought coinciding with such an arrangement— . 
they will have to meet, I say, by their theory, in 


some probable way, such things, to give a few instances 
AA2 
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—as the existence of the idea of God among men, the 
fact of the devotion of a whole nation even to the death 
of thousands for an ideal cause, the existence of a play 
like Hamlet, or an oratorio like the Messiah. And, they 
will find these things very difficult, especially as the 
majority of people hold that these facts absolutely con- 
tradict the theory. 

We, like them, confess the all but certainty of the 
coincidences of molecular change in the brain with 
every thought, feeling, and wish of man. Unlike them, 
we say that we cannot confess that the changes are 
thought and feeling. We know nothing about that. 
We are then driven to form a theory, and to ask our- 
selves how far the theory fits the phenomena which we 
call spiritual, but which by whatever name we call 
them—call them anything you like—do exist. And 
our theory is this. We hold that there is a Divine 
Spirit, who is Truth, Wisdom, and the rest. We hold 
that our spirits and our intellect are in kind the same 
as His, are portions of the Eternal Fire and Light, 
differently conditioned in each of us by separate per- 
sonalities, and that Truth, Love, Justice in us, are 
God in us. We cannot any more than the Materialist 
allege the absolute truth of our theory; we are bound 
to bring to it for explanation such facts as I have men- 
tioned. But we do say, first, that it does give an 
adequate cause for the greater number of the facts 
before us, and that it is contradicted by none; and 
secondly, that in the case of an infinitely greater num- 
ber of persons than the Materialist can bring forward 
it is met by an inward assenting voice, which is itself a 
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fact, and which we explain (and the explanation gives an 
adequate cause) by saying that the voice is itself the 
voice of Truth and Love within us—that is, according 
to our theory, it is God within us bearing witness to 
Truth and Love without us. 

That is the true ground on which the battle has to 
be fought. There are two theories which contradict 
one another. Bring all the facts of Human Nature and 
History that lie within their sphere before them, and 
see which best explains them and is contradicted by 
none of them. For my part I should have no fear of 
the result. 

With that battle, however, we have little to do to- 
day. We only state the opposite theory to that of the 
Materialists in order to make clear what we mean when 
we say—God is Spirit. We hold, then, that the ideas 
of Truth, Righteousness, and Love, and the rest, are in 
their essence spiritual; that the soul could never have 
conceived God had not its essence been of God, had it 
not been prefigured to the Divine Light and Love and 
Righteousness by a similarity of essence to Him who is 
Light and Love and Righteousness, who is these spiritual 
things in Himself and in us, and whom therefore we 
eall Spirit. Our theory says that a soul without Truth, 
Love, or Goodness, cannot find them of itself; that they 
must have been infused from without, and that being 
above all sense, though they are always connected with 
matter, they have their source in us in a Spirit of whose 
Being they are parts, and that that Being is He whom 
we call God. 

Again, when we ask how it happens that certain 
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changes of brain matter have come to be identical with 
the things called now by men Truth and Goodness, 
we are told that they have been developt to their pre- 
sent manner of moving in the same way as a limb in a 
dog or a horse has been developt, by a process analo- 
gous to that of natural selection; that method of action 
in matters of justice, for example, being continually 
chosen which was best for the good of the race; so that 
at last those molecular changes became habitual, in- 
stinctive, which in their aggregate are what we call 
Conscience. But is it the case that man, like the 
animals, does unconsciously select that which is good 
for his progress? On the contrary, we find from the 
very beginning that a very great number of persons 
have chosen consciously what is bad for them and 
for their fellow men, and that contradicts the theory. 
What we call Will is exercised. A choice is made. 
And when we investigate the theory, we are finally 
met everywhere by this fact of will as the thing to. 
be explained. We find man, in this entirely different 
from the animals, choosing freely not only what is bad 
for him—which contradicts the theory—but choosing,. 
not unconsciously, but consciously, and that in the 
lowest savage, what is good, and this original conscious- 
ness in the choice contradicts the theory. Driven then 
to his last citadel, the Materialist says that Will itself 
is also a mere motion of matter. It, too, is a deaf, 
dumb, and blind movement of particles. When it comes. 
to that, the theory is, it seems to me, not only wholly 
incompetent to explain a tenth part of the actual pheno- 
mena of volition as existing in the history of the 
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human will, but is also inconceivable by the intellect— 
unless matter itself is gifted with something of intelli- 
gence, and this is, you will find, that which the Mate- 
rialists tend to run into in the end. In one way or 
another force is supplied with a substratum of intelli- 
gence. And then we have our vicious circle complete: 
intelligence is a mere motion of matter, but the motion 
itself is intelligent, or conceived of as such. What is 
this? It is equivalent to this—that professing to be 
Materialists, they are really Idealists, and Idealists 
without knowing why. They run in all their state- 
ments about difficult problems along the very skirts of 
idealism, and are continually being betrayed into it. 
And the step into it is so easy, that many natural 
philosophers have frankly made it. Confessing most of 
the conclusions (as I should confess them) with regard 
to the coincidence in time of molecular change in the 
brain and of thought and will, confessing that all 
mental and moral as well as physical actions may be 
expressed in terms of Force, they are driven by the im- 
possibility of conceiving Will as a blind motion of mole- 
cules, to say that all force, that which is called physical 
as well as mental and moral, is in all its different mani- 
festations only Will Force, and that is pure idealism. 
To say that this Will Force is God, in whom and by 
whom all things are, is but one step forward, and it is 
almost always made, whether to the side of Pantheism 
or Theism. And that is to say—God is Spirit. Then 
Truth, Love, Justice, all those things we call spiritual 
ideas—are modes of that Divine Will, and spiritual as 
it is spiritual. We possess them as ideas; and owning 
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them as spiritual, we call Him, of whose will they are 
spiritual motions, Spirit. 

In speaking of the opposite theory, we have drawn 
near to the meaning we wish to give to-day of God as 
Spirit. He is Spiritual Ideas. We draw still nearer to 
it by asking in what manner we should seek God, the 
Source of Spiritual Ideas. There are some who do not 
seek at all, who throw aside the whole question as to 
the origin of these ideas. We possess them, they say, 
we know what Truth and Justice are, and we shall 
express them among men as well as we can, in action 
and in thought; but whence they come, whether they 
are spiritual or material, is immaterial to us. We 
cannot spend valuable time in searching into that which 
we believe to be unknowable. 

But that at least takes away from them the title of 
Philosophers, or affectionate seekers after Truth. It 
is ignoble to give up trying to discover the origin of 
any facts that may exist ; and to spend one’s time only 
in looking for the best means of using moral instruments, 
such as the idea of Truth; and only in using them, with- 
out any inquiry as to how we came to possess them, is a 
wilful resignation of intellect against which, I am glad 
to say, human nature itself goes to war. It is going 
back—when we ought to know better—to the position 
of some of the learned class in Europe in the end of the 
seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth century, 
among whom there was a real anger against anyone 
who attempted to transgress the limits they laid down 
for speculation, limits which excluded any effort to find 
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the hidden centre, the living ground of Things. Few 
of them ever made that effort, and those who did tried 
to conceal it. The consequence was that the search fell 
into the hands of unlearned and often extravagant men 
to whom in scoff the name of Mystics was given, just as 
now terms of scorn are used by the same class about 
those who will trouble themselves about spiritual ques- 
tions. But they can afford to bear the scorn. Even 
with all their ignorance and phantasmal notions, the 
higher and more inspired mystics, who searched with 
passion after the origin of Truth, have given a greater 
and more enduring impulse to the progress of mankind 
than the scornful priests of a cold Philosophy—and in 
this our time, the weakest and most unlearned soul that 
strives and seeks after spiritual truth, and in gross dark- 
ness will not yield the battle, is more truly the salt of 
the earth, than is the most cultivated philosopher or the 
strongest moralist, who, having crushed one part of their 
nature, have lost that impassioned and vital enthusiasm 
of the heart which is only kindled, in its intensest and 
noblest form, by the pursuit of spiritual Truth. 

It was this that Christ felt when He gave the highest 
spiritual truth to this poor woman, and in her to all 
the uncultivated and ignorant. Feeling in them was 
higher than the understanding, imagination than the 
reasoning faculty, and so far at least they were better, 
He thought, than those in whom the mere understand- 
ing had suppressed the heart, and contemned the imagi- 
nation. They could see Ideas, the others only saw their 
forms. They could worship in spirit and in truth; 
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the others could only idolize intellectual forms that soon . 
ceased to represent the growing spirit in man, and in- 
tellectual symbols that veiled the Truth. 

Are we then to seek for the Source of Spiritual Ideas 
by feeling only? Is that the manner? No, Christ did 
not wish to put the understanding away; on the contrary, 
both He and his Apostles desired that the whole man 
should be engaged in the search after Truth, and that to 
a loving spirit should be joined a sound mind. Only, 
when it came to the choice as to whether intellectual 
light without spiritual feeling, or spiritual feeling 
without intellectual light was the better, and both 
together in due subordination could not be found, Christ 
chose the latter. We may be sure that He wishes us to 
have both—to add to spiritual enthusiasm for Truth and 
intense feeling after its hidden source, a strong, keenly 
watching, subtilly dividing, trained understanding, in 
order that the enthusiasm of the spirit may be pre- 
vented from running into mere phantasy, or drifting 
into those exaggerated forms of worship or of creed 
that end in superstition, and put back the progress 
of the world. Let us take up the search after the 
Spiritual Ideas and their origin, with the deep enthu- 
siastic feeling of men for whom that is the foremost 
question of life, but let us take with us as an inferior, but 
necessary assistant, the understanding. Then we shall 
have the best possible chance, even in this life, of dis- 
covering the unknown, of tracing to its hidden source 
the mighty well of Spiritual Truth, and of finding at 
last, among its head-waters, not the ideas of Truth, 
Justice, Love, and Holiness, but the holy, just, true, and 
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loving God, at whose feet we shall at last, in utter 
reverence and satisfied joy, bow down and worship. 
in spirit and in truth. 

We can now explain our meaning fully. We have 
these ideas which we believe to be Spiritual, which we 
are forced, that is, to finally separate, in thought, from 
matter, when we trace them back far enough in our con- 
sciousness. Whence do they come? We have them in 
us imperfectly, but we are forced to conceive of them as. 
perfect. Why are we forced to do so, if the materialist 
theory be true? Where do they exist in perfection ? 
The only theory, as we think, which answers these 
questions is that which supposes One of whom these 
ideas are the very Being, in whom they and Being are 
identical and inherent the one in the other. That Being, 
we say, is Spirit, and is God. 

Take any one of these ideas—trace it through its 
various forms at different times, under different circum- 
stances; it will always preserve certain external elements, 
that will enable you to collect all its forms into one ex- 
pression—Truth or Justice or Love. The natural phi- 
losopher does similar kind of work when he collects all 
the phenomena which belong to any one form of Force, 
and unites them under one expression—heat, light, or 
electricity. And just as he finally takes all these 
separate forces, and seeing that they are correlated, 
and pass into one another, declares that they are dif- 
ferent modes of one constant Force, that they are all 
motion, dynamic or potential, that the sum of their 
motion is always one and the same; so do we, contem~ 
plating the spiritual ideas, and knowing that they are 
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spiritual Forces, recognize that they are correlated and 
interchangeable—that Truth is Justice, and Justice 
Love, and finally reach the conception that there is one 
Spiritual Force of which all these are but modes, the 
Force of the Spiritual Will. That is God, God as 
Spirit. God is Truth—Love—Justice, Purity and the 
rest, and all these are One in Him. 

We are to worship these Ideas as God, in spirit and 
in truth; to give a life reverence and devotion to them 3 
to be true in every thought, word, and deed; to be pure 
in the deepest centre of our being, to be loving as Christ 
was loving in our national, social, and private life; to 
be just in thought, in our relations with men, in behalf 
of the weak, against the oppressor. ‘To do these things 
is to worship God. 

First, then, we must do this worship in spirit. Christ 
said that in opposition to Judaism, which worshipped 
forms and observances instead of living ideas, which 
tithed mint and rue, and washed the outside of cups, 
and put these things in the place of the weightier 
matters of the Law—Justice, Mercy, and Truth. Wor- 
ship in spirit, and not in forms: what did He mean by 
that ? 

Did He mean that we are to do without forms 
altogether? No, that would be asking too much of 
human nature. He gave the ideal to which we should 
aspire: a counsel of perfection. It would be best if 
our worship could be wholly as a spirit to a spirit, 
without form. But in saying what was best, He did not 
overlook what was practical: He did not forbid form. 
For when we come to real human life, we find that we 
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must embody spiritual ideas in some outward form: 
one of us in one form, another in another. When awe 
and love fill us, we kneel, and the form makes the ideas 
more living. When we wish to realize our communion 
with one another and with God, we enter the church; 
when we wish to recall the love of Christ and to feel it 
more vividly, we meet at the Supper of the Lord. It is 
the same thing in ordinary life: we embody patriotism 
in a flag, our affection in a gift, in an embrace. There 
are those who do not need these things, who make no 
gifts, for all their life is given to those they love; who 
need no flag, for they are ready at all moments to die 
for their native land; who need not kneel, for their 
common thoughts are worship; who need no other 
cathedral than the mountain side, for they are for ever 
in communion with God and man through intense love. 
But even these feel sometimes when for any cause 
spiritual life is low, the necessity of arousing it through 
some outward form, of singing their hymns with the 
congregation, of seeking for some observance associated. 
with early feeling, of the church or the altar, of the 
well-known prayer, of the festal day. 

Well, what they feel then is the constant state of 
mind of the mass of men and women who cannot 
abstract spiritual Ideas. They cannot realize God ex- 
cept through images and words which appeal to the 
senses; they cannot walk without crutches. Therefore, 
let those who do not generally need form learn from 
their own passing need of it to be tolerant to ordinary 
men and women, and to say: It was not forms in them- 
selves that Christ objected to, but the idolatry of them : 
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it was when they were placed on the throne of ideas, 
when they shut out God their Spirit, when obedience to 
them was made equivalent to religious life, that He put 
them aside as evil. Moreover, it would be a real loss 
to get rid of forms altogether, and of the desire to re- 
present spiritual ideas through them, if we could. For 
we should then put an end to all religious Art. We 
should deprive the imagination of one of its richest 
fields of work. We should cease to have that kindling 
beauty which comes to us through sacred poetry, 
painting, music, and architecture, and which adds a 
noble pleasure to religious worship. Without the de- 
mand for form to be given to spiritual ideas, we should 
lose half our human joy in worship. 

To get rid then wholly of Form is not a necessary 
part of the worship of God as divine Truth, Love, and 
Justice, and Mercy. 

The worship in spirit in this case, is to have perfect 
freedom in the matter of forms for our ideas; keeping 
our love for the ideas as the first thing. If that is the 
case, if we love these ideas of God—then the Life which 
is in Love will freely make its own form, first for the 
thoughts, secondly for their worship, as best suits its 
needs ; worshipping now in the church, now on the 
lake or in the crowded street ; now praying as we walk, 
now kneeling to pray; now keeping a Sabbath, now 
abstaining ; now following no observances, now sedu- 
ously keeping them up—exactly as we feel that the 
divine spiritual Life in us needs expression. Always at 
perfect freedom, always in the Spirit, because, through 
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the ever-felt presence of God, all times, all places, all 
things are holy unto us. 

Worship in the spirit does not forbid, but accepts 
form. But it does say that spiritual ideas must be 
first, lest we should be enslaved to forms. For when- 
ever we limit our worship of God to fixed and rigid 
forms, whenever we cannot pray without them, we are 
binding down our spiritual life into a close packed 
mould of clay, and it perishes of suffocation the mo- 
ment it begins to grow. Life is choked; and when 
life is gone from the form, the form itself rots away. 
Both are destroyed; the bottles are broken and the 
wine is spilt. Therefore Christ made Life in the heart 
the first thing, demanded a worship in Spirit, founded 
it on the fact that God was Spirit, and knew well that 
if He could get this one thing secured—the adoration of 
God as Spirit by the heart—it would infallibly overflow 
into its own and its adequate forms. 

Secondly, the worship of Spiritual Ideas must be in 
truth. Christ used that phrase in opposition to a 
worship of them through doctrines, opinions, creeds, 
confessions, and the like; things which veil the Truth. 
To be able to live spirit to spirit, heart to heart, without 
any need of formulating, in intellectual propositions, 
the ideas that appeal to the heart—that would be the 
highest life. 

But as before in the case of outward form, so in 
this case: there must be dogma, clear cut opinions ; 
because the intellect is much more stimulated in the 
greater number of men and women than the spirit, 
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and they are like those that drown, and choke, and 
struggle, if they are left alone in the ocean of Spirit. 
It is absurd to try and make men do without doc- 
trines—without intellectual forms of spiritual ideas— 
and we shall never bring them to that. 

That is their necessity ; but that being granted, it 
is all the more important to set forth the other side— 
the deeper necessity of not being enslaved to doctrines 
and symbols of faith, articles, and confessions—to say 
that we are to use them as transitory helps, as corks 
which we are bound to throw away when we are able to 
swim alone. For by their very nature they must be de- 
fective. They are limited expressions of infinite ideas ; 
and when they claim to represent absolute Truth, they 
make so absurd a claim, that their very definition laughs 
at them. How can anything we say express the whole 
of God’s nature—the whole of what is meant by the 
Atonement? How can anyone ever assert the possibility 
of so fully expressing any great idea at all in words as 
to insist on all agreeing to that expression? It only 
shows that they have no conception of an Idea at all—a 
living, growing thing, assimilating new food from every 
circumstance, from every book we read, from every 
sight and sound we see, an actual Being in us, which 
is always striving to realise itself in us as it is in God. 
There is no form of words but must, by its very nature, 
be wholly inadequate to represent an Idea. 

In its defectiveness, and understood to be stamped 
with the varying culture of the time, a doctrinal symbol 
is useful as expressing relative truth; but it is of deadly 
harm if it is forced on men as expressing absolute truth. 
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That is to do nothing less than to strangle the spiritual 
life of a person, a nation, or an age. And it is still 
worse when the formulas which suited the wants of a 
past time are violently imposed on our spiritual life, and 
we are ordered to find absolute truth in them. I answer 
that I find absolute truth in no confession of words, 
only relative truth ; and when a past formula is imposed 
on me as containing all truth, I do not find even rela- 
tive truth in it, only truth relative to those who formed 
it, not truth which suits my wants. And if I were to 
say that absolute truth is in them,I should lie; I 
should not be worshipping God—in spiritual ideas—in 
truth at all. 

The worship in truth of God in this aspect—as the 
Spirit of spiritual ideas—-is to use symbols, confessions, 
doctrines, as necessary and transient vehicles of those 
ideas; but to use them as garments only which may be 
thrown away when they do not adorn, set off, or protect 
the ideas; in everything to worship the ideas, and 
not their intellectual form except so far as to make it 
always as adequate as possible—and the very effort to 
make it adequate will lead you to throw away the old 
dogmatic form the moment your idea transcends it. 

Worship in truth is to care more for Truth than 
creeds; to harmonize our spiritual life and thought, not 
with doctrinal symbols, but with the very light and 
truth of Divine Ideas; to hold oneself free to take from 
all religions and forms of faith thoughts which may 
extend the range of our ideas, and give us a greater and 
nobler view of God, and therefore make us worship Him 
with a nobler service, to be ready to see the dawn of 
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new thoughts in the sky, and to receive their added life 
with joy 


in one word, to keep ourselves in the worship 
of the living Things themselves that are in the spirit, 
and not of their intellectua! forms that are in the letter. 
This it is to worship God as Spirit—in truth. 

To worship God as the Being of spiritual ideas in 
spirit and in truth, is what we have tried to explain 
to-day. Oh, let it be your effort! Let your whole 
spiritual life be filled with these Ideas. Live for them, 
as you live for those you ardently love. Live in the hope 
of realising perfect union with them, in the hope that 
all men will finally be at one with them. Never falter 
in your faith in their victory ; such faith will make your 
life victorious. They will lift you above low-thoughted 
cares, above the desire for place, and money-seeking, 
above all meanness of mind, above the tyranny of pas- 
sions, above all that enslaves and corrupts the soul. 
These things die in their clear, warm, intense sunlight. 

See them all in God, and love God because He is 
them, and adoration will flow out of your spirit and 
through your life as naturally, as fully, as deeply as the 
brook which swells into a mighty river streams from 
its perennial fountain. That will be worship in spirit. 

And, as you love greatness of soul, be true to them. 
Worship in the region of pure truthfulness. Let no 
private ends, no worldly honours, no allurement of pas- 
sion, no beloved sin carry you away from their stern 
and beautiful companionship, or lead you to be false to 
their mighty ideal. Also abhor, and pursue after their 
false images, Duessa in the garb of Una, false images 
of self-sacrifice, false forms of justice, all the vile brood 
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that, wearing the masks of spiritual and pure ideas, 
offer themselves to the worship of men. If you are 
true to the highest in God you will be able to detect 
these, and then to slay them. That will be practical 
worship in truth. And it will be a-glorious life, for it 
will be lived in the very midst of eternal realities—with 
those that are always beautiful, because always true 
—with things which are spiritual—with Justice, Love, 
Mercy, with finally, not things or Ideas only, but with 
their essence, with the Being who is always in us be- 
coming them, with the very and eternal God. 


[December 7, 1873. ] 
GOD IS SPIRIT; PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL. 


St. John iv. 24. 


I saip last Sunday, in speaking of the meaning of 
“God is Spirit,’ that I should only treat of that part of 
the meaning of the term which had to do with God as 
the Source of Spiritual Ideas, as the essential Being of 
Truth, Justice, Love, and the rest, and leave for 
‘separate treatment another and important part of the 
‘conception—that which has to do with the personality 
of God’s spiritual Being. It is this which is the subject 
of my sermon to-day. 

To represent God as the essential Truth, Love, and 
Righteousness, is to give, so far as it goes, a just idea 
of Him. But it would be, taken alone, a wholly inade- 
quate idea. We should have to connect with it the 
ideas which we possess of absolute Being, of absolute 
Power and Knowledge, of Infinity and Eternity. But 
these are also spiritual ideas; and though I did not 
speak of them particularly, they might have been taken 
into the circle of thought in which we moved last Sun- 
day. But, even when they are added, the idea of God 
still remains inadequate for us, because it can be still 
conceived as apart from the personal Man. If we 
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were pure intellect or pure spirit, the conception of 
God as absolute Truth or absolute Knowledge might be 
sufficient for us; we might then, abiding in truth or 
knowledge, conceive of them as perfect and infinite, and 
call the conception God. But we are not pure intellect 
or spirit. We are limited on every side of our nature, 
and in realizing our limitations we find ourselves pos- 
sessed of that which we call Personality. We are 
conscious of a self which makes us different from 
others: conscious of a distinct wil and character by 
which we act, and on which others act; conscious of a 
distinct range of affections which seek their special food 
in others, and ask for special answers; conscious of a, 
moral responsibility of our own. And we can, moreover, 
wholly isolate ourselves in thought from all others, and 
be, when we please, absolutely alone in the universe. In 
all these things we realise personality. ‘I am,’ we say, 
*T know that I am, and I am different from all others.’ 

Having this intense conviction of personality, we 
find, when we come to conceive of God—and in this 
sermon we assume, since we are trying to find the true 
conception of God, that there is a God—that it is one 
of the strongest tendencies of our thought to bestow on 
our idea of Him a personality similar in kind to our 
own. We impute to Him will, character, affections, 
self-consciousness. We make Him a person; we say, 
‘He is, and knows that He is;’ He wills, thinks, and 
makes will and thought into form and action. 

Again, along with the conviction of our own per- 
sonality, we have the conviction that it is not self- 
caused. Itis another of our strongest tendencies to 
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say, ‘I am, because another is.” Then we make a 
farther step, and assembling in our mind the thoughts 
of all the separate characters in the world of which 
we have become aware, we conceive of One from whom 
they all proceeded, and because they are all marked 
by personality, we infer that their cause is personal also. 

Of course the imputation of our personality in the 
first case, and the inference in the second prove nothing 
clearly as to the personality of God, as to whether it is, 
or how it is. And it is open to anyone to say, that there 
is no God, and then these statements have no weight 
with him; but if we confess that there is a Supreme 
Being, who is the Origin of all human beings, the fact 
that this which we call personality is a consistent ele- 
ment in them all, does make it probable that there is 
something in God’s nature which resembles that which 
we call personality in men. It does not prove that God 
has a personality identical in kind with ours; it does 
not prove that He is not impersonal as well as per- 
sonal, but it does allow us to infer that there must be 
something similar in the Being of the Cause to that 
which we find everywhere in the beings of whom He is 
the Cause. 

And it does prove this, that if man confesses God as 
his origin and worships Him, he must connect per- 
sonality with God if he would have an adequate idea of 
Him, or worship Him with his whole nature. 

Again, supposing the reality of God, and that we 
are His offspring, it stands to reason that He would 
wish to give some tidings of His nature to us. He would 
then give a revelation of Himself, as we were able to 
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receive it. And we should say, @ priori, arguing from 
our wants and our nature, that such a revelation ought 
to be a personal one. And it is so. From beginning 
to end revelation assumes that we want a personal God, 
and satisfies that want. And the mode in which it was 
given suggests at least, though it does not prove, that 
the Giver who chose the mode was Himself personal. 
For He gave it through men. He spoke Himself 
through persons, and so could not but represent 
Himself as the personal Lord of Righteousness, Truth, 
and Justice, as one who was not only these things, but 
who was conscious to Himself of being them, and of a life 
in whichthey were embodied; as one who had a character 
made up of them, and as having a will at the root of 
the character by which He acted through His character 
dn men. He revealed Himself as a person; nor reveal- 
ine Himself through men as He did, could He have 
done otherwise. That does not prove that the per- 
sonality of God is identical with ours, but it does allow 
us to infer that He who acted so easily through our 
personality has something in His nature similar to it. 
As revelation went on, the idea of God as a personal 
God was expanded and strengthened. In elder times 
He had not been brought very near, as a person, to 
the heart of man. That work was fulfilled by Christ. 
He called God our Father, and the word established the 
Christian idea of God, as a Being who has personal 
relations and dealings with us as a father has with a 
gon; and in thus likening Him to us in the common 
round of our affections, it made the whole conception of 
God’s personality infinitely stronger. 
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He was no longer a remote but a near personality, 
one who should affect not only conscience and intellect, 
but share in the most human, simple and tender emo- 
tions in which we realize ourselves as persons. ‘What , 
man is to his children, and more perfectly, I, God, 
am to you.’ And to say, in this way—God is Father 
and God is Spirit, at the same time, and to teach them 
so as not to injure one another, was to exalt both. 
And the personal idea, so strengthened by adding to 
it Fatherhood, was received everywhere with joy, and 
the rapidity and naturalness of its reception went to 
prove its necessity for man. It was capable of being 
felt and understood by all; by the simplest child, by 
the most ignorant woman, by the unlearned poor, by 
the noble and the sage. All could meet together as 
persons on the common ground that they could worship 
and love as sons, a personal Father. And at this Advent 
time we remember the beautiful story of the Saviour’s 
birth, in which this idea may be said to be symbolised: 
Shepherd, Sage, and Angel, poor and rich, high and 
lowborn, ignorant and learned, round the cradle of Him 
who, born of woman, revealed that God was human. 

It was made still stronger when in His human life, 
which He put forth as the image of the life we were to 
lead with God, Christ always conceived of himself as a 
person who had relations with another person—as a Son 
who was in union with a Father. And if we further 
add to this, that He represented himself as filled with 
God, as at one with God, as having no thought and 
doing no act which was not a thought or an act of God, 
so that one might truly say God was incarnate in Him, 
the conception of the personality of God is made still 
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fuller. He evidently thought that He and God were 
so interwrought that God could act through Him per- 
fectly without a jar. But He thought this as man, 
and as such He evidently thought of God as personal, 
and that Man must conceive of God as personal. Nor 
was it an unreasonable inference for the Christian 
Church to make that God could not have filled Christ in 
this intimate and complete manner had He not been 
kindred through an element of personality to human 
personality. 

Now all this does not prove that God is personal, 
but it does show that in order to form an adequate 
conception of God, man must conceive of God as partly 
personal, that is, as having within His essence some- 
thing which corresponds to our notion of personality. 

But when we allow that this idea is necessary for a 
conception of God which will be adequate to the wants 
of man, two questions arise. The first is—does 
not the notion of a personality in God do harm to the 
idea of Him as pure Spirit? and, secondly—is it enough 
for our wants to conceive of Him as personal? and the 
answer to the second is partly contained in the answer 
I shall give to the first. If we have no other idea of 
God than as of a person in spiritual relations with us, 
we fall into evils which show us that we need to conceive 
Him not only as w person but as something more; and 
most of these evils are notions concerning His nature 
which lessen or destroy the idea of God as a Spirit. We 
see how, dwelling almost exclusively on the personality of 
God, too much of man has been transferred to Him. 
We know how in early times, how in idolatrous nations, 
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the coarsest, the most material ‘human notions have 
been imposed on the idea of God. We trace this in- 
fluence all through the history of the Jews in spite of 
the way in which the revelation met them; we see 
how, again and again, the central and most necessary 
part of the idea of God, that He is Spirit, faded away. 
But I need not speak further of the well-known evils 
of exaggerated anthropomorphism. 

When the notion of God’s personality was strength- 
ened in Christianity, even then (though it was combined 
with the other thought that He was Spirit), the human 
personal element became too strong, and often extin- 
guished the other. The metaphysical idea of the Trinity 
was made almost physical, and we had three Gods pre- 
sented to us, all having human personalities. The caprice 
of human passions was transferred to God ; He was made 
jealous, and revengeful, and passionate, and a favourer 
of some beyond others. He was conceived of as an im- 
perial despot, whose willis his only law of right; or as 
a weak king, who can be induced to break his laws and 
remit punishment. Schemes of salvation were made in 
which God pleads against Himself, punishes Himself for 
the sake of man; in which three persons speak and act 
as men, in which God’s justice is represented as con- 
tending against His mercy—till the essential idea of 
Unity is utterly destroyed, till finally, the whole clear 
idea of God as Spirit perishes, or at least is so attenu- 
ated as to have but little influence on our lives. 

There are two results that follow. First, God is less 
and less conceived as the spiritual essence of Truth and 
Love and Justice, and the purity of our conception of 
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those spiritual ideas in Him is violated at every step by 
this exaggerated dwelling on His personality. They 
become human in Him, they are mixed with human 
motives; they are actually sacrificed to His sovereign 
caprice, if I may use a term which, far better than Will, 
expresses that which some theologies represent as the 
willofGod. And, secondly, the idea of God as an all-per- 
vading life in mind and in nature, an idea which goes 
with the conception of Him as Spirit, fades away also, 
and is replaced by a vast Personality outside of man, not 
in every man: outside of natwre and leaving it to the 
action of blind laws, not in Nature as its living Spirit. 
These are some of the evil results of conceiving God too 
exclusively as personal. And they tell us that we need 
another element in our conception of Him if we would 
make it an adequate conception. 

The inadequacy of the purely personal idea of God to 
our needs (not to this or that man’s needs, but to those 
of the whole of mankind) is still further proved by the in- 
vention of Pantheism, in which a God is recognised, but 
in which He is made impersonal. It was a conception of 
God that partly arose from the revolt in more thoughtful 
or more spiritual men against the extreme humanisation 
of God. Because He had been conceived of as too per- 
sonal, they drifted into conceiving Him as impersonat. 
But it chiefly arose out of man’s necessity for such a 
conception. And here we answer the second question 
which I asked above: ‘ Whether it is enough for our 
wants to conceive of God as personal?’ I answer that 
it is not, and that the theory of Pantheism ought to be 
taken up into our idea of God. 
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It is not difficult to show how much we need it. 
First, it answers a necessity of the spirit. For musing on 
the spiritual ideas of Truth or Love, for example, itis a 
common experience, if we are at all accustomed to ab- 
stract thought, to conceive of Truth as absolute, eternal, 
owning no origin but in itself—and of Love as the same, 
and also as the active life in all things. Absorbed in 
the contemplation of these pure and infinite thoughts, 
which become things as we think, our own personality 
seems to fade away for the time, and when we think of 
them as being the Being of God, we attribute imperson- 
ality to Him, we conceive of Him as infinite, limitless, 
spiritual Truth or Love. 

The same thing takes place with regard to purely 
intellectual conceptions. Take, for example, space and 
time. It is by feeling ourselves limited within space 
and time that we define, and grow to realise, our per- 
sonality. But, when we have conceived that space and 
time only exist to ws (and we can conceive that), we 
think of God as independent of these limits, as omni- 
present always in that which we are forced to call space 
and time. Immediately the outskirts of personality 
fade away from our idea of Him; we are forced to con- 
ceive Him as impersonal. 

Again, it has been the conception of thousands that 
the outward world has no actual existence, that it ig 
only the form of our thoughts, that it exists only in us. 
Then comes the question: Whence are these thoughts 
in me which projected from me make the universe? 
And the answer given is that there is One all-pervad- 
ing Intelligence who in us is our thought; and as our 
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thought creates the Universe, the Universe is his 
Thought. That omnipresent Thought is God. But in 
this theory, which is that of ideal Pantheism, it is all 
but impossible for the mind to connect personality 
with God. 

Again, the Moralist looks round the world; and 
apart from himself finds a moral sense in animals, in 
whom the sense of personality is weak; looks out on 
the material universe, and finds there an all-pervading 
Order and Law, physical evils working out good, an 
apparent self-sacrifice in natural things which have no 
personality at all. Then, as he thinks further of these 
and similar things, and loses his own consciousness of dis- 
tinct being in the vast and unoutlined thought, the con- 
ception of a Moral Governor which he had wrought out 
for his own life, a person giving laws to him as a person 
—fades away, and he seems to see a Moral Force passing 
through all things, which He identifies with God. But 
it is plain that so far forth as he does this—the idea of 
personality disappears from the conception of God. 

Not only among mental philosophers, and at certain 
moments of our moral life with Nature, do we find 
this tendency to conceive of God as impersonal, but 
also among two very different types of men, whenever 
they confess the existence of God—among the Poets 
and the men of Science—and the tendency arises in both 
cases from their treating the same subject—Nature, 
(though from different points of view), and the way in 
which they are forced to look at Nature. The Poet, 
if he be the true Artist, by his very nature attributes 
life to all things, or conceives of life in all things. 
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Sometimes, agreeing with the ideal Pantheist, he sees 
in all things his own life—‘ their life,’ as Coleridge says, 
‘the eddying of his living soul.’ Then, when he thinks 
of God, he sees Him, as the One Life in his own soul, 
and therefore in the Universe. 

O, the one life within us and abroad, 

Which meets all motion and becomes its soul. 
And as long as he is in this condition of poetic thought 
he must conceive of God as impersonal, however at 
other times he conceives of Him as personal. 

Another poet, like Wordsworth, for example, re- 
jects the notion of the life of things being the eddying 
of his own living soul, and thinks of Nature as having 
a distinct life of its own, different in kind, though 
similar to that in man, a life modified in each thing, 
in beast, or tree, or cloud, by the conditions of each. 
This life, if the poet be a believer like Wordsworth in 
the Christian God, is to him, God in nature. But 
when he thinks of it as in things which have no per- 
sonality ; when he thinks of its illimitable variety in its 
existence in every natural object, in its power of being 
infinitely different and yet always the same—the concep- 
tion of its being personal, that is of God in nature 
being personal, becomes all but impossible. As long 
as he looks at nature, he is driven by the necessity of 
the case, as Wordsworth is driven, to use terms which 
imply the impersonality of God. ‘A Presence,’ ‘an 
active Principle,’ ‘the Soul of all the worlds.’ 

If the poet be an unbeliever, like Shelley, he is still 
forced to create a life in all things; and if emotion be 
mighty in him, as in Shelley, he conceives the Life as 
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Love, moving and breathing its blessing among all. 
Nature and making each thing love its brother thing. 
And he also is driven, by the necessity of the case, to 
think of this all-in-all Love as impersonal. Shelley 
would have said—‘ If you allow me to say that that im- 
personal Spirit is God, I believe in God; but you say 
I must conceive Him as personal. But as a poet in con- 
tact with nature I cannot conceive a personal God, and 
I cannot believe in God, if I may not conceive Him as 
impersonal.’ 

There is then a necessity in the human mind, not 
only to conceive God as having personality, but as 
having impersonality, and Philosopher and Poet in 
their writings only express that which is felt by all who 
have sufficiently cultivated thought and feeling in those 
regions over which Art and Philosophy preside. By 
some always, by an immense mass of men at certain 
times, the conception of God as impersonal is necessary, 
and is made. 

Many of you must recall the wonderful passage 
where Gretchen asks Faust if he believes in God, and 
he answers in words which put into noble poetry the 
position of those who live more in the impersonal than 
the personal conception of God. ‘ Who dare say,’ Faust 
begins, ‘I believe in God? thou mayst ask Priest or 
Sage, and their answer seems nought but mockery to 
him who asks.’ ‘Then you do not believe,’ Gretchen 
replies—and he answers :— 


Misunderstand me not, thou lovely child : 
Who dare name Him, 
Or who confess 
I believe in Him ? 
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Who feels, 
And can be bold to say, 
I believe Him not! 
The All-embracer ! 
The All-sustainer ! 
Doth He not encompass and uphold 
Thee, me, Himself ? 
Doth not the Heaven vault itself above us ? 
Lies not the earth secure beneath our feet ? 
Do not the eternal stars climb upwards 
And glance at us like friends ? 
Do I not look into thine eyes, thou into mine, 
And does not all that is 
Press through thine heart and mind, 
And weave, seen and unseen, 
In everlasting mystery around thee ? 
Fill to the brim thy heart with that, however great it be, 
And when thou art in that emotion wholly blest, 
Then call it by what name thou wilt— 
Call it Happiness, Heart, Love, God ; 
I have noname for it. Feeling is All. 
The name is sound and smoke 
That rolls the clouds across the glow of Heaven. 


And Gretchen answers—swept for the moment out 
of the necessity of personality in God by the poetic 
atmosphere into which she has been brought, though 
she gets back to that necessity again— 

That is all quite beautiful and good. 


Also the Priest says pretty much the same, 
Only the words are a tiny bit different. 


And Faust impassioned breaks out—finding God even 
in impersonality— 


It is said everywhere, 
All hearts beneath the daylight of the sky 
Hach in his language utters it, 
And why not I in mine? 

GretcHEen. It may seem harmless, when you put it so, 
But yet there is something out of gear in it. 
Thou art not a Christian. 
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The whole of this statement becomes stronger when 
we come to the Physical Science of modern times. I do 
not wonder that so many natural philosophers, looking 
at Nature alone, have thrown by the notion of a per- 
sonal God. It would be the natural drift of their work : 
it is hard when they look at Force alone, as force is 
thought of now, to represent the God of Nature, if they 
confess a God, as personal. For what do they see ? 
Only a ceaseless motion or possibility of motion, which 
is never more and never less. They call it Force; it is 
that which the Poet calls Life, and the Philosopher 
Thought. Only since the physicist is held down to the 
investigation of motion in matter, he does not see it as 
Life or Thought, but only as ceaseless material change 
of condition in atoms. Hence the world becomes to 
him dead, and Materialism tends to arise. 

If being naturally not given to religion, he yet 
desire to have a God to worship—the intense imper- 
sonality of Force will lead him to think of the Spirit 
he now desires to impute to motion, or the Spirit that 
informs motion, as impersonal. But then he is told 
that all conception of God as impersonal is wrong, and 
that he cannot be religious with such a view. Not 
caring then very much, he gives up the idea of a God at 
all. 

If he be naturally religious, and cannot bear the 
thought of a godless world, he adds to the physical con- 
ception of Force the metaphysical conception of there 
being no matter, and says that all the force of the 
universe is simply Will—the force of Will, and that that 
is God. Butas he must conceive that along with the 
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intense impersonality with which Force acts, never the 
same, for instance, for a moment—the Will that he now 
calls God must be to him more or less impersonal. 

I hold, then, that the necessity of the idea of im- 
personality in God is proved; and more, that the 
necessity of having a Pantheistic as well as a Theistic 
view of God is becoming more vital every day. Unless 
we wish to drive all men of philosophic, poetic, and 
scientific minds out of religion, we must include in 
our conception of God, Impersonality. 

But this is very different from saying, that 
Pantheism, so far as it teaches an impersonal God, is a 
complete idea of God, or an adequate one. Held alone, 
it has even worse evils connected with it than the ex- 
clusively personal view of God. 

It ignores the strongest element in human nature— 
personality. It cannot be received, as we have seen, by 
the mass of men and women. It is not a workable idea 
by itself, nor an adequate one. It is also useless to talk 
of a God of spiritual Ideas, or a God of pure Thought, or 
of the All as God to the crowd of ordinary men. They 
either end by having no God, or by adding personality 
in every direction to all we say about an impersonal 
God; for they must conceive Him through their own 
personality. This is the root of Polytheism. 

It does not then satisfy the heart of the greater 
number of men and women, nor can they grasp it with 
their understanding. And the consequence of an exclu- 
sive teaching of Pantheism in their case would be 
Atheism. It has that tendency even in those who 
can understand Pantheism, if, while they cling to it, 
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their own personality be a strong one. They are 
forced to cry out often for some one whom they can 
speak to and love as man to man, and there is no satis- 
faction in their shadowy conception. They drift into 
Atheism, or keep out of it with difficulty. The imper- 
sonal God of extreme Pantheism has no will, and the 
result is that the man has no centre to his universe. 
He floats in an ocean of spirit, of which he is a part, 
and of which he soon becomes to his own imagination 
an impersonal part. Then he is angry with this unfor- 
tunate personality of his which interferes with and seems 
to deny his conception, and to get rid of it altogether 
seems to him to be the greatest good. That was the aim 
of Buddhism, and what has been the result? Atheism, 
sliding back into idolatry, and idolatry destroying the 
high morality with which Buddhism began. 

Perhaps some of you may remember how Heine in 
his confession of how, when near to death, he returned 
to God like the prodigal son, speaks of Pantheism. 

‘The longing for the heavenly home fell upon me 
and drove me forth, through forests and through valleys 
deep, over the dizziest mountain-paths of Dialectics. 
I found the God of the Pantheists as I went along, but 
I could make no use of him. This poor and dreamlike 
Being is interwoven with the world, and has. grown up 
together with it, is as it were imprisoned in it, and 
gapes upon me, without will and without Power. In 
order to have a Will, one must be a person, and in 
order to manifest it, one must have room to move one’s 
arms (muss man die Ellbogen frei haben). And when 
we desire a God who can help us—and that is the chief 
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thing—we shall have to assume His personality, His 
separate Being from the world, and His holy attributes, 
universal goodness, wisdom, and righteousness. The 
God of the Pantheists is no God at all.’ It isa curious 
utterance ; but in his mouth especially, it shows us how 
when man is touched home, mere Pantheism brings 
him no comfort, supplies him with no God—nay, the 
feeling is so strong in Heine that he says, in his revul- 
sion from them, that the Pantheists are really nothing 
better than bashful Atheists. 

These evils, and there are many more, as well as 
the known cry of man for a personal God, prove that 
Pantheism by itself is not an adequate representation 
of God for Man. 

We have now got to this. First, that it is necessary, 
if man would conceive God adequately, that he should 
conceive of personality being contained in His essence ; 
but that if that personal conception of God be exclu- 
‘sively dwelt on, it produces so many evils that we feel 
we need the conception of His impersonality in order to 
check it. 

Secondly, that it is necessary, if man would conceive 
God adequately, that he should conceive of imper- 
sonality being contained in His essence; but that if 
that impersonal conception of God be exclusively dwelt 
on, it produces so many evils that we feel we need the 
conception of His personality in order to check it. 

What does that say? It does not tell us, as we have 
been told for centuries, to set up the two conceptions 
of the Theist and the Pantheist in opposition to one 
another, till either the personal or the impersonal idea 
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is driven from the field; it does not bid us to dwell 
only on that which each party denies. No, it bids us— 
clearing our mind of prejudice, and taking what each 
asserts and leaving out that which each denies—say at 
once, The conception of God must share in the personal 
and the impersonal: that Pantheism is true, but not 
true by itself, that personal Theism is true, but not by 
itself. 

It is cnly when they are both rolled together, and 

both brought into our idea of God, that they lose their 
several evils, and that we possess an adequate conception 
of His nature, fitted for the whole of our lives, fitted for 
the different characters of men, as they are religious, 
philosophic, poetic, or scientific. At certain times and 
in certain moods we shall be necessarily Pantheists, and 
say, ‘God isthe All;’ at other times, and in all deep 
religious moments, we shall be Theists or Christians, 
and say, ‘ God is mine and my fellow-men’s.’? When we 
look into Thought alone, or into Love alone, at anything 
we can divide and abstract from ourselves; when we 
look at Nature and feel it as Life or see it as Force, 
we worship God as impersonal. At other times, when 
we look into our own spiritual life, or at the life of 
men and women, or at the life of the whole race con- 
sidered as the collective Man, we must worship Him 
as personal. 

We must then have the two thoughts as one for 
our life and worship—and, indeed, they are as naturally 
and easily one as is the body of the shield, which is at 
once convex and concave; personal and impersonal each 
inferring the other as the convex infers the concave. 
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Even in ourselves we see something of this: as in- 
tense as is the consciousness of our personal existence, 
so intense is often that of our impersonality. 

Nor does this make our idea of God less noble; on 
the contrary, it renders it more various, it exalts and 
intensifies it; it spreads it over the whole of Life and 
Thought and Nature. It gives God to all the noblest 
spheres of human work. It leaves our personal relation 
to him as son to Father untouched, nay, it deepens it 
after a time, and it makes an idea of God which is not 
apart from science, philosophy, or art. It gives us 
also a ground for reconciling the strife between reli- 
gion and art, religion and science, religion and devo- 
tion to Nature. It enables us to say, God is our Father, 
yet without denying that God is Spirit; that God is 
Thought, without denying that He is our Friend; that 
He is infinite Life and Force, without denying that He 
educates us into likeness to Himself, or that He lives in 
our personal character so as to become incarnate in us. 
Our life as men, our life in thought, our life when we 
lose ourselves in Nature, or when we lose ourselves in 
Science, is always then at one with His; and in ail we 
can give Him worship in spirit and in truth, for 
whether we need personality or impersonality, we pos- 
sess that fulness of both in Him which will satisfy our 
need. 


[December 14, 1873. ] 
THE WORSHIP OF THE IMPERSONAL SPIRIT. 


St. John iv. 24. 


In speaking last Sunday of God as Spirit with regard 
to the question of a personal God, I said that, in order 
to have a conception of God adequate for the wants of 
man, we must conceive of Him as personal, that is, of 
having in His essence something which answers to our 
idea of a Person, and I showed that the whole of Reve- 
lation, and especially the Revelation of Christ, had pro- 
ceeded on that supposition. But, on looking further 
into the matter, we found that so many evils followed 
on the personal idea of God when exclusively dwelt on, 
that it was proved not to be a sufficient conception. It 
was needed, but something more was needed, and the 
Pantheistic conception of God supplied that additional 
element in the Idea. I then showed that when we 
looked at God solely from the point of view of pure 
Thought, or at Nature as the poet or as the natural 
philosopher, we needed to conceive of Him as im- 
personal as well as personal, and that it was impos- 
sible to conceive of Him otherwise. But, following the 
game method as I had pursued with regard to the per- 
sonal idea of God, I found that the impersonal or Pan- 
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theistic conception of the Deity, when exclusively dwelt 
on, was attended with even more evils than the other, 
and practically ended in Atheism. It was proved by 
that to be an inadequate idea of God. I then asked 
what we had arrived at, and found that there were two 
conceptions of God set over one against the other, each 
denying the truth of the other, and each by itself 
inadequate, but each containing elements necessary for 
our idea of God. The question then immediately 
arose, ‘Has it never occurred to anyone that the 
true conception of God should share both in Per- 
sonality and in Impersonality, that it ought to be the 
ideas of the Theist and of the Pantheist rolled into 
One Idea; that, in fact, these were two sides of the 
‘same shield. And the answer I gave was that I be- 
lieved this to be a true solution of the matter—that 
when we worshipped God, as having to do with our own 
personal life and with men, and with mankind collec- 
tively conceived of as a Person, we were bound to wor- 
ship God as a personal Father; and that, practically 
speaking, we could not do otherwise. But that when 
we worshipped God as the Life and Love in Nature 
with the Artist, or as the energy which made in cease- 
less change within its constancy the universe, with the 
Natural Philosopher; whenever, in fact, we looked at 
Nature alone, we were bound to worship God as an 
impersonal Spirit, and, practically speaking, we could 
not do otherwise. Our conception of God should there- 
fore add to Him both personai and impersonal elements ; 
and such a conception got rid of the evils attending 
the exclusive reception of Theism or of Pantheism, 
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took to itself the good of both, and indefinitely exalted 
our idea of God. 

That is the outline of what I said, and I propose to- 
day and next Sunday to expand it more fully in 
speaking of the worship in spirit and in truth which 
we are bound to give to a God so conceived by us. I 
take first the worship of the Impersonal in God, and I 
restrain that to the worship of God in Nature by the 
poetic and scientific spirit, for in my first sermon on 
this subject I have spoken of the worship of God con- 
ceived as the essence of Spiritual Ideas. 

The man who possesses that poetic feeling for 
Beauty in Nature and that intense sense of a Life 
in Nature, which, combined with power of expression, 
make the Poet or the Painter of Nature—which, with- 
out the formative power, cause him the same pleasure 
as the Artist has—what is his state of mind when he 
looks, in the stillness of the hills, or lost in some wood- 
land, or by the solitary banks of the sea, upon the in- 
finite Beauty of the world? He feels a thrill of emo- 
tion so intense that he forgets the whole of his life and 
is lost in the moment in which he lives. All that 
belongs to his personality fades away: all through 
which he realizes it—his home, his affections, his rela- 
tions of business or pleasure with men, his cares and 
his passions—seem dreams and less than dreams, and he 
becomes impersonal, a spirit without bounds, a uni- 
versal breath that moves with the motion of all life, 
involved in the being of the mountain, the forest, or the 
sea. As the leaves quiver he seems to tremble with them, 
as he hears the ripple on the beach he changes it into 
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its music, as the cloud sails by piloted by the Spirit of 
the wind, he sails with it, ‘companion of its wander- 
ings over Heaven.’ Having lost the consciousness of 
personality, there is nothing that touches him from the 
landscape that he does not become, and become in 
ceaseless change of his indwelling. And as he enters 
each, he realises and is the special genius of each, and 
knows, in swift interchange, the grace of the flower, 
the loneliness of the moor, the rapture of the lark. 
Also at any moment he can merge the particular feel- 
ing he has with each in universal feeling, and become 
the spiritual thought which the whole landscape 
mingles to produce—and then—he is nothing personal, 
but unbodied Joy, or Life, or Love, or Peace, or Sub- 
limity. He loses his personal consciousness in the 
universal life which has overcome and carried him 
away with its own energy into the Being of all that is. 
He has become impersonal. Now, if the man be re- 
ligious, or wishes to worship, is it possible for him to 
connect a personal God with that? He has himself 
lost for the time that sharp self-consciousness which 
leads him at other times to claim and need a personal 
Father in Heaven. He is at one with an unoutlined, 
indefinite, endlessly interchangeable Life which is each 
thing, and at the same time all: there is not a shred of 
personality in his emotion or his thought—and yet he 
is asked to worship a personal God in connexion with 
emotions of that kind. He cannot, as long as he feels 
thus; and no modern poet when speaking of Nature 
can make God in it personal to his feeling. 

Now what these men feel is precisely that which— 
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modified by different capacities for emotional pleasure 
in beauty, and for emotional perception of life—all men 
who have anything of the artist character feel in con- 
tact with Nature. 

Again, take the Natural Philosopher in the same 
position. He looks on the landscape, and what does 
he see init? He sees its beauty, or its life, if he have 
the poetic spirit ; but in the sphere of his especial work, 
he does not see these things. He sees nothing but a 
mighty interchange of Force among infinite atoms, in- 
finite atomic motion; which, under different conditions, 
is light, or heat, or chemical union, or electricity, or 
erowth in tke tree, or accretion in the crystal. He 
sees in each thing the work of all, and in all the 
necessity of each thing. All things that are can be 
expressed in one term: they are stored up Force, or 
Force changing itself into another form. He looks on 
the brook dashing down the mountain, on the trees 
and flowers which dip into its waters, on the pebble in 
its channel, on the clouds that reflect themselves in its 
pools, on the fish that swim in it, the sheep that graze 
its banks, the poet that lingers by its side; the fossils 
that are embedded in its rocks, the band of coal that 
it has exposed, and to him they are all one thing—the 
light and heat of the sun; and piercing farther back 
he sees in them all, only one thing—working power in 
the form of Motion, or in the form of Force with dis- 
tance to act through, dynamic energy or potential 
energy, interchanging the one into the other, and the 
sum of both for ever constant. 

Seeing this, and this only, from his then existing 
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point of view, do you not see that for the time he has 
himself become impersonal; that he is himself merged 
in, and a part of the constant energy of the universe— 
conceiving himself, when he looks back on what he 
was, as only one atom in the Flood of energy ; and being 
so impersonal, he does not need then nor claim a per- 
sonal Being for his worship. Moreover, the energy 
which, shut up or expanding, makes the universe, can- 
not then be conceived of by himas personal. It is im- 
possible. He feels in another way the same thing that 
the poet feels. 

Now what these men feel is precisely that which 
all men feel when they are in the scientific temper 
towards the universe. Demand then of the poetic or 
the scientific man in contact with Nature, and not with 
Man, that they should then and there confess and wor- 
ship a personal God, and they will not be able to do it. 
But this is the very thing which is demanded, this 
impossibility. What is the result? Paganism in 
modern art and materialism in science. 

You may say that there is one way in which it can 
be done. It may be done by conceiving a mighty over- 
ruling Creator outside of and separate from the uni- 
verse, who has made the world like a machine which he 
keeps going by His will acting on it from without, in 
the same manner in which a mechanician sets on foot 
and keeps up movement in his machine. That was a 
conception of God in his relation to Nature which was 
once possible to all, but now-a-days the possibility is 
wholly passing away from the more educated classes. 
The mechanical idea of God and the universe must 
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perish in the minds of those who see beneath its ap- 
pearances, and understand it either as Thought, or as 
Life, or as Force; and with any one of those concep- 
tions of the universe perishes also the conception of 
God as outside of Nature. We conceive Him, in and 
through Nature, and 1 maintain that we cannot con- 
ceive Him otherwise than as impersonal Thought, or 
Life, or Force. 

Nevertheless, though these ideas are necessarily 
impersonal, men who cannot hold any others, are called 
upon-in their life with nature to conceive of God in 
Nature as personal. They cannot, and the result is 
the paganisation, as I said, of modern art, and the 
materialism of modern science. The artist, poet, or 
painter of nature, driven by the impossibility he ‘has of 
conceiving a lifeless universe, goes back to the old Gods, 
and with Wordsworth longs for Proteus to rise from 
the waves, or with Shelley informs the tree and brook 
with a living spirit. You must be aware of the same 
tendency in alithe present Art. God has been divorced 
from the world of poetry and painting. Nor could it 
be otherwise, as long as men who see nothing but what 
is impersonal in Nature are forced by theologians 
to conceive of God as only personal, or not conceive 
Him at all. 

The natural philosopher, on the other hand, driven 
by the same impossibility of conceiving the personal in 
Nature, but not having the same hatred of a dead uni- 
verse as the artist, is forced by those who demand that 
God shall always be conceived as personal to say—there 
is no God in Nature ; I see no personality in Force, and 
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I believe in Force alone, as long as I only look into 
Nature. 

Now I say that my idea restores a possible concep- 
tion of God to both these classes of men when they live 
with Nature. It tells them that the Thought which is 
the universe to the ideal Pantheist, or the Love which 
identifies itself with thought for the poetic Pantheist— 
or the all-pervading Life which the artist feels as 
beauty or activity, as peace or harmony—or the all- 
forming, never-pausing Energy in matter which the 
natural philosopher sees beating, changing, flowing in 
rhythmic music round him—can be identified with 
God; that there is in His essence that which is at one 
with our conception of the impersonal as well as the 
personal; that God as Spirit is not only our Father in 
relation to Man—but is also in relation to the universe, 


an infinite, constant, omnipresent Impersonality—a 
Spirit, undefined by those limits which make our per- 
sonal being—one whom we may call, and worship as 
Thought, or Love, or Life, or Force. 

We cling with all the power of men who are utterly 
desolate without it, to the idea of God as personal 
Fatherhood, when we live in our own hearts or in those 
of our fellow men ; but when we live alone with Nature, 
and humanity has died out of our field of thought and 
feeling, we cling equally to the idea I have given above 
—to the infinite Impersonality of God. 

Now what is the true and spiritual worship of God 
as impersonal, in the work of Art and Science when they 
are at work on Nature? In the first, it is—adding 
to our conception of God the thoughts of unlimited 
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Life, Beauty, and Harmony—to adore these in nature 
as the all-pervading God, with all the life, sense of 
beauty, truth and melody of nature that we ourselves 
possess. It is to see in all things universal Love as 
their living but not necessarily self-conscious essence, 
and to love it in them with all our strength of emo- 
tion, and to hold, and rejoice in holding, that in doing 
so we are worshipping God in Spirit. There will be no 
need then to go back to the pagan gods in order to get 
life into the sea or sky; no need for the imagination to 
create a spirit in the brook or in the cloud, for we know 
now that in them all the Eternal Soul is clothing itself 
with beauty and greatness. We have got a vaster con- 
ception than was possible at any earlier age; we feel 
pressing close to us, as we lie on the breast of Nature, 
an infinite Life, and we say, This is part of His essence 
whom in another relation I conceive of as personal, and 
I rejoice and live in it. A mighty stream of beauty, 
harmony, and joy is flowing into me; I open my heart 
and soul to its waters, and bathe myself to health in its 
eternal dew. The heavens bend above me, the earth 
welcomes my footsteps, and the multitudinous sea is 
mine; and they are all, and all that is in them, for ever 
changing yet for ever constant Love, of which I drink 
with pure joy—joy which is apart from all that sorrow- 
ful, sinful, storm-tost personal life, for which I need a. 
personal God. Every mile I travel spreads before me 
new aspects of the ever-various All, that still at root is 
ever One; and I change with them, and yet feel their 
unity. Lost in them I cease to realise my special life, 
I am unburdened of self-conscious personality. The 
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breath of every wind, the scent of every flower, the 
shadow of every cloud holds in it for me some phase of 
the beauty or love of the limitless Life, and I take each 
into my heart as revelations of the impersonal essence of 
God. I love them, I worship them here in the imper- 
sonal, but the emotions they excite remain, and I keep 
them and add them afterwards to those I feel as a 
person when I adore the personal in God. 

Feeling thus, your worship, in whatever form it be 
expressed, will always be spiritual and beautiful. You 
will be wholly unenslaved to form, to imitation of 
ancient manners in poetry or painting, to fashions or 
to schools. You can use their forms just as it pleases 
you, for you are in vital communication with the very 
life of nature; and its life in you, and the living inten- 
sity of your own emotion, will always create its own 
fitting form. That is to be a great painter or great poet 
of Nature. You will paint the genius of each place as it 
seemed to you; you will give it in your verse, and you 
will know that it is God who speaks through your 
picture or your poem ;—for it was His spiritual beauty 
or His life that in reality kindled in you the emotions 
you felt, when you lived within the heart of the land- 
scape, and threw that into form in art. 

Nor in the midst of natural beauty will you run away 
from the spiritual worship of God in it by analysing 
the outward appearances of things, by comparing this 
landscape with that, by criticising this or that failure 
in loveliness or harmony. That would be idolising the 
Horm and forgetting the Spirit. You will submit your- 
self to the power of the scene, and let it do its own 
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special work upon you, fill you with its own peculiar 
phase of beauty or of power—and then you will know 
that it is a part of God Himself that in divine imper- 
sonality has flowed into and mingled with your being. 
And in the humble thankfulness and joy with which 
you receive the new good tidings from the invisible 
world of living feeling, you will worship God in Nature, 
in spirit and in truth. 

And now with regard to the natural philosopher. We 
have said that as he looks at Nature he becomes face to 
face at last with Force alone, active or latent, and the 
characteristic of it is intense impersonality. He him- 
self, as he considers the universe in this light, loses 
his personality, and becomes, to his thought, a part 
of this Force. What is this Force? Say it is only 
motion in matter, and the philosopher has no God, or 
only a God divided from the universe—a conception 
becoming more and more impossible in our present 
stage of thought. But let him say that matter is 
nothing but Force—a perfectly legitimate theory in 
natural science—and he may answer the question, What 
is Force? in a way which will enable him to find God 
in the universe. He may say that Force is really Will, 
active as Thought, a universal will, a will-force, resem- 
bling that which we possess, but which in us is limited 
by the bounds which constitute our personality. 
Remove those bounds of which he:is conscious, ab- 
stract from it the confining elements of personality— 
and such abstraction is quite thinkable by us—and he 
has the conception of an infinite, omnipotent Will in 
which he may find God as He manifests Himself in 
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Nature. He will not find the personal God whom we 
worship as persons, but an impersonal God seen in 
Force as Will, in Action as Thought. 

There will be then, to him, a world of the senses, the 
phenomena of which he will investigate, compare, and 
arrange under expressions of their continuous order, 
which he will call laws. In looking at that world alone 
he will become a materialist. But now he will see 
another and actual world, of which the visible is but the 
form (but of which, when we believe in it, we get a 
deeper knowledge by investigation of the phenomena of 
the visible world,) which, he feels, is itself the life of the 
ever-living God, and this Life, as alone he can conceive 
it, is self-forming, self-manifesting Will alone. It is for 
ever constant, immeasurable, independent of space or 
time, unborn, undying, and to him impersonal. It is 
clothed to his eyes with a million million forms of sense, 
but it remains in its essence, Spirit. It lives and moves 
in his muscles and brain, and makes them; it makes 
alike the tree, the grass, the rock, the animal; it exists 
now as spontaneous, now as unconscious motion, and in 
each different form is a different world of life. Itis God 
as conceived by him in Nature. 

And conceiving God thus in relation to Nature, it 
will be easy for him to worship in spirit this Divine im- 
personal Will. For it is indeed not matter, but Spirit 
that he touches, and his worship is the worship of a 
spiritual life, conceived of as an ever-acting Will. And 
to worship that in spirit is to see in Nature no dead 
mass, no blind motion of particles, but ‘an eternal 
stream of life and power and action issuing from and 
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‘itself a part of the Life of the Infinite God” To wor- 
ship that is to see the universe no longer as an ever- 
repeating circle, an eternal and monotonous cycle of 
unprogressive life and death, but to know that since it 
is a part of the life of God, it will of itself evolve 
new and more perfect things within it. To worship 
that is to feel that even on the side of nature we are 
at one with essential life, and to rejoice that we know 
that life to be God’s life. 

It is a glorious thought. It does not for one 
moment tend to lessen the outward and practical labour 
of the natural philosopher. It throws no chill upon it. 
It stimulates it, on the contrary, by the addition to it 
of new thought; it exalts investigation into a religious 
work, for every discovery made then in the realm of the 
phenomenal reveals a new aspect of the actual world 
of spiritual will, and with that extends our idea of 
God, ennobles Him further for our worship. Above 
all, there is added to our work on visible Nature the 
ineffable pleasure of the thought that we are studying 
not the dead carcase of a universe that we dissect in 
the midst of corruption, but a living, streaming, rushing 
Essence, that weaves itself as it passes by into all we 
see and hear and feel. It is Evolution, not Creation. 

And then when we turn from Nature, and enter into 
the sphere where we have a personal relation to a per- 
sonal Father, and take with us all the thoughts we 
have won for ourselves in admiring contemplation of 
God in Nature—lo! our worship in the sphere of per- 
sonal contemplation is ten times more glorious than 
before. Hundreds of thoughts and feelings are added 
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to it, and each is an enrichment of it. Every one of 
its emotions are deepened and strengthened. Faith is 
a thousand-fold more secure; awé of God’s holiness is 
deepened by the awe we have felt in the splendour of 
His Force in Nature; love to Him as Father is made 
more delightful by the beauty we have seen in His work 
in Nature; honour for His truth and justice higher from 
living with the calmness of His natural order; the 
whole conception of Beauty and of Harmony underlying 
outer disturbance in Nature is transferred to Him as 
the ruler of the moral and spiritual world of men. 
Aspiration is increased, for the sense of infinity is in- 
creased. We find, too, that the whole idea of His 
Fatherhood is exalted, for before we thought of Him 
only in His personal relation to us as the educator of 
our souls; now, having seen Him as the impersonal 
Beauty and the impersonal Intelligence, we transfer 
these thoughts to Him as our Father, and we know 
Him as the educator of the intellect which in us 
creates worlds of thought; of the imagination which 
in us shapes beauty, and reveals harmony, and makes 
emotion speak. He becomes to us the Father and 
Guide into perfection of every power of our whole 
nature, 

At last our whole life becomes one in our concep- 
tion of God. Our scientific life, our poetic life witk 
nature, our life in the formless region of pure thought, 
are woven in with our personal human life in ourselves 
and with men. They all begin and end in God, con 
ceived not as the Theist or ag the Pantheist conceives 
Him; not as the personal or as the impersonal alone, 
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but as the Essential Being, who, passing out of Himself 
to take form for us, is personal in us, and impersonal 
in Nature, but who is one and the same, whether in us 
or in Nature, for beyond both His personal and imper- 
sonal outbeing, beyond all that the Theist or the Pan- 
theist can collectively conceive, He still extends—the 
Fountain of infinite Being who, in whatever form we 
ean conceive Him, or in whatever form He may yet 
reveal Himself to us, will never cease at least to be felt 
by us as Life, and worshipped by us as Love. 

This is the expansion of my last Sunday’s thought 
of God conceived of as impersonal in His relation to 
Nature, and of its due worship in spirit. But the 
whole remains incomplete till I can add to it the 
thought of God as personal in His relation to ourselves 
and to humanity, and the worship in spirit that flows 
therefrom. 

That will be our work next Sunday. 
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[December 21, 1873.] 
THE WORSHIP OF GOD, THE PERSONAL SPIRIT. 
St. John iy. 24. 


We treated last Sunday the question of the need of an 
impersonal conception of God for the wants of man, and 
the sort of worship in spirit we should give to God so 
conceived. There were three classes of persons who 
wanted such an idea, and who had created it in various 
forms of Pantheism: the idealist philosophers in the 
sphere of pure thought; the natural philosopher when 
he looked at Nature as force; and the artist when he 
saw beneath Nature a spirit of life, of beauty, or of 
love. To all these, and to all men who shared in their 
modes of thought and feeling, who were at any time in 
the temper of the poet, the philosopher of Nature, or of 
ideas, there was a necessity, during that time, of con- 
ceiving of God, if they retained a God in their creed, as 
impersonal. 

But I expressly stated that though this idea was 
needful, if was not the only one needful; that we were 
still more forced to conceive of an element of personality 
in God, of God as personal tous. Why? There is but 
little need to ask the question; the answer leaps at once to 
light—Because we are persons ; and as our consciousness 
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of personality and all it involves is ten times as strong as 
our feeling of impersonality, is far wider spread over 
the world, is connected with humanity—that is, with 
that which is ten times as interesting to us as pure 
Thought or Nature—so all I have said of the need of 
conceiving God as impersonal is tenfold more true of 
the need of conceiving Him as personal. 

It is when we get into the midst of practical life, 
out of abstractions of thought, that we realise our need 
of a heavenly Father, that we turn to Christ as the re- 
vealer of that divine and blessed truth. And of how 
we are led to do that, I shall illustrate from the cases 
of those whom I have already dwelt on as needing to 
conceive God as impersonal. 

The Idealist, who contemplates and worships God as 
Thought, and sees Him as essential Truth, Love, Justice, 
and Beauty, is satisfied with that idea as long as he can 
live apart in his study and separate himself from the 
strifes of the world. He worships in peace, and is at 
rest, and I have said that’ there is a rightness in his 
worship. It is in spirit and in truth. But when such 
a man, at some great crisis of human history, is thrilled 
with the excitement of humanity, and going forth to take 
his part with men in fighting for freedom or his father- 
land, or for any of those truths which are the saving 
ideas of mankind—finds himself one of a great company, 
all moving with one thought, all breathing the same 
passionate air; yet, though united, each having their 
own personal inner life, their own separate way of feel- 
ing the same emotion, their own especial worship in the 
words of their own heart, their own personal need of 
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One on whom beyond man’s help they may rely, to 
whom, as to a Father and Friend, they can entrust, as 
they go into the fight, their children, their wife, or the 
maiden whom they love—think you that then his concep- 
tion of a God who is infinite Intelligence, essential Love 
and Truth impersonally conceived, will be sufficient? 
No; when Fichte, idealist of idealists, left the class- 
room as the drum went by, and marched with his 
scholars to the War of Independence, he did not 
abandon his ideal conception of the great ‘I AM,’ 
whom he abstained in general from clothing with the 
attributes of personality ; but he added to it the con- 
ception of a Father and Lover of men, who went with 
each of them hand-in-hand, as man with man, to 
battle. And all of us men who feel strongly in 
such high moments, and in the feeling realise most 
deeply our own and others’ personality, are forced to 
do the same. We worship God then as Liberty and 
Truth, as all the ideas for which we contend; but, 
for ourselves in our danger, that we may have the 
noblest courage ; for ourselves that we may have comfort 
in the hour when the dearest ties are severed it may be 
never to be knit again; for our brother men who march 
with us in like trouble, and needing like support; for all 
in this moment of supreme excitement, we take with 
us a Personal Father who will be human to us and yet 
Divine, and adore Him in our hearts. And when upon 
the battle-field we receive our dying comrade’s last 
message to his wife, when we pass in the rude hospital 
from one sufferer to another, when with a few we have 
to sacrifice life without one single hope of being saved, 
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that we may keep a post for the safety of an army: we 
do not speak then of a God of ideas, of an impersonal 
Essence of Love and Truth, but of a living, loving Friend, 
who will be a Father to the widow, who stands, as if in 
human form, and speaks in human voice to the wounded 
who is torn with pain, to the doomed who dies, un- 
known, for duty. In such hours the Idealist worships 
the personal Fatherhood of God. 

So, too, when the lover of nature is among the hills 
and woods, or when in the city he carries the memory 
of beauty in his heart through a joyous life, the concep- 
tion of God as infinite life and loveliness is enough for 
him, and the worship he gives is spiritual and pure, 
though it be to an impersonal conception. But as age 
draws on, and he looks beyond this world for personal 
repose, or when the soul of sorrow enters his life, the 
longing once content to feel ‘the sentiment of Being’ 
through the whole, seeks now for some lovingkindness 
that he may hope for in the unknown land, and the 
thought of a Father who may receive him, the idea of a 
God who personally loves him, steals into his soul. He 
takes the beautiful thought to his breast, and with it 
comes the hope, nay, the faith in the continuance of 
love, in the certainty of union, with those whom he has 
loved on earth. When Goethe, who more than most 
men preferred to see God in everything in nature, whom 
I quoted some Sundays ago as expressing the natural 
and necessary conception of the impersonal Being 
of God from the poetic side of feeling, drew near to 
the grave, and looked beyond it calmly, he too added 
to his previous thoughts another and deeper one of 
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God. He was seventy-two when he wrote thus: ‘I 
have meant honestly all my life with myself and 
others, and in all my earthly strivings have looked 
upwards to the Highest. You and yours have done 
so likewise. Let us continue to work thus while 
there is daylight for us; for others another sun will 
shine by which they will work, while for us a brighter 
Light will shine. And so let us remain untroubled about 
the future. In our Father’s kingdom there are many 
provinces; and as He has given us here so happy a 
resting-place, so will He certainly care for us above ; 
perhaps we shall be blessed with what here on earth has 
been denied us, to know one another merely by seeing 
one another, and thence more thoroughly to love one 
another.’ So wrote, so felt one who in poetry was a 
Pantheist, practically doing that which I suggested last 
Sunday, adding to his Pantheism a Christian Theism. 

But if the lover of nature be young still, and live 
rather in the vivid present than yet in the future, may 
he not still be content with the impersonal loveliness 
and life? Yes, as long as he is not touched by any 
sharp personal trial. But if, coming down from moun- 
tain loneliness, he finds a fierce temptation at his door, 
one of those which naturally collect all his thoughts 
around himself, in which all that makes personality is 
involved—will, character, self-consciousness, conscience, 
and in which all are on their trial—will the impersonal 
Beauty then suffice him? Can he call to it for help? 
can he find power or comfort. there ? 


No; unwittingly his soul desires, prays to, a personal 
Father. He wants power given to his will, and that he 
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cannot feel as coming from anything but a Personal 
Will. He wants soothing and encouragement in his 
contest, and he does not care for it unless it comes from 
One who is near to him as an earthly friend, and nearer, 
for of Him there is no doubt—‘ Let me hear Thy 
voice,’ he cries: ‘My God, say to me, I am here, thy 
Father. Call me child, and kiss me; I can conquer 
then.’ 

_ And the natural philosopher, one who loves and 
honours God as the living Energy of the Universe, and 
worships Him as such honestly and rightly, though he 
conceive Him as impersonal: when one of the great 
sorrows of life besets him, and the sorrow makes him 
feel the absolute personality he himself has and which 
he had almost lost in ceaseless contemplation of an 
absolute Force—does he then see only the Impersonal 
bending above him? is not the passionate longing of 
his heart for One who can be his Father, a Friend, a 
human God to him, grasping his hand, and saying: 
‘ Be of good cheer, for I am thine, and those thou hast. 
lost on earth are mine forever.’ Many may resist these 
things, but they are there—vital, powerful, impassioned 
desires. Whence do they come? what do they say? 
They come from and they tell of our need of the Per- 
sonality of God. 

So it goes often with such men. But for the rest of 
the world it is still stronger. With them the impersonal 
view of God is truly incomprehensible; ordinary, simple 
men who work their way through life, or women who 
have had a hard time of it in the world; those who rarely 
see Beauty, who have not trained themselves from want 
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of leisure to love it, to whom abstract ideas are dreams, 
who have never conceived or could conceive the scien 
tific view of the universe as dynamic and potential 
energy—what can God be to them if He be not personal 
tothem? Will you, who can grasp the other thought, to 
whom the theory of Pantheism is natural and easy, will 
you, like a bigot, judge all the world by yourself, and 
try to impose your single conception on men whom, if 
you had intelligence or experience enough, you would 
know could not realise it? Try it, and see how you will 
succeed. Go to the poor mechanic who has worked 
all his life in a city garret, and talk of the God who is 
infinite Life in Nature; go to men at some great crisis, 
when their work has broken up, when their heart is 
broken, and speak of the pitiless action of Force, and 
the hard fighter with the real ills of poverty, or the 
tortured man, will mock at your consolation. ‘ When I 
ask bread,’ he will say, ‘you give me a stone.’ But teil 
them of a personal Father who loves and pities them, who 
chastens because He loves, whose tenderness goes hand- 
in-hand with justice, who sits with them at the bench, 
and bears, through sympathy, their poverty ; who knows 
their suffering, and will not leave them or forsake them 
in the hour of their bitter need ; who is human to them 
with a higher, tenderer humanity than any they can get 
on earth, and I know their eyes will light with hope, 
their spirits take a divine courage, their patience grow 
so beautiful, that all around will see that there is a 
higher Power there than earthly gratitude. 

But how can we say these things to men—how can we 
know enough to say them? Wecannot say them unless 
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we hold them to be true, and there is no scientific proof 
of them. But there are some who can bring this divine 
consolation to the weary and the heavy-laden, and they 
are those who believe in Christ Jesus as the Revealer of 
what God is. He came to tell us of a personal God and 
Father ; He lived Himself by what He told, and when 
He spoke it the common people heard Him gladly. 
And, for my part, I believe with all my heart that He 
spoke the truth, and to me there is no lovelier vision—- 
lovelier far than Plato’s landscape of ideas; lovelier far 
than all the dreams and emotion born within the Poet’s 
heart when the woodland glade, stream-fed, opens on a 
world of fells and moor and forest and lake; more 
glorious even to the intellect than the vision of eternal 
Energy, weaving all into each and each in all—than the 
going in and out of the Saviour among men and women 
with the message of God’s personal Fatherhood. It 
was by that He touched not only a class but all classes. 
It was by the power of His deep idea of the personal love 
of God to all that He brought the harlot to His feet and 
uplifted her into virginal purity, that He blessed, and 
redeemed, and renewed the lives of the outcasts of 
society, that He brought the beauty of God into the 
work of the fisherman and His glory into that of the 
rich man, that He touched the heart of the Pharisee 
and the publican, saw the Divine in all and led men 
to trust it in themselves, that He bound all together in 
love of one Father, and bade them never to despair of 
any, because that Fatherhood was true. It was by 
this He lived and suffered and died for love of those 
who were His brothers in that Fatherhood. He felt in 
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Himself, and in all, the personality of God, living, 
moving, and making their personality. It was the work 
of One who Himself a Man revealed a personal Humanity | 
in God, and it was the divinest work ever done on 
earth. We recall it at thistime when He came to visit 
us in great humility, and we rejoice that in Him we 
have found God as a Father and ourselves as his sons, 
God as personal and ourselves as persons. Yes, when 
we wish to realise God with us—God willing with our 
will—God conscious of Himself in our self-consciousness 
—God at one with all our pure and lofty passions—- 
just, indignant, true, faithful, merciful, and loving— 
when we ask what He is in character and therefore in 
personality, it is to that beloved life in Palestine that 
we turn for the truth—it is there we find the personal 
God we need as men. 

It is such a personal Father that we worship in 
spirit and in truth, and we do it through Christ. 
For ourselves we worship Him as such, for our race we 
do the same, and what this personal worship is I touch 
on in conclusion. 

When we ourselves as separate persons live and pray 
in that truth of God’s personal Fatherhood, it becomes in 
each of us a source of Spiritual Life. It is a truth which 
is sure to rule over and guide the whole life, to become 
the living spring of all action, the latent force in all 
passiveness. It could not exist and be otherwise! God 
is my Father—the man who seriously believes that, 
finds it underlying everything, penetrating all life. 
It is so mighty a conception that it leads the whole of 
our Being after it as the Moon leads the tidal wave 
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around the world. In that truth then we worship, and 
everything we do and say in it, is worship. And when it 
has so wrought itself as truth into the whole of life, our 
worship must needs be also in spirit, in a devotion of our 
whole inner being to the thoughts and things which 
lie in God, beyond the senses and their power, beyond 
the appetites, beyond the transient pleasures of 
the world, beyond its cares, its self-seeking, and its 
evil interests—beyond the limits of space and time. 
For we live in contact with things—eternal, perma- 
nent, invisible— with Love and Righteousness, with 
Truth and good Power, and with all exercised on us by 
a Personality which is at work on us to conform our 
personality to His own. We feel, as years go on, that 
we are being wrought into a divine image; we become 
more conscious of our distinct being because we are 
conscious of growth. We are conscious of a closer 
sonhood, and with that of the more personal reality of 
a divine Fatherhood, and all the love and faith and 
trust and enthusiasm that a passionate personal relation 
calls up is strengthened in us. We feel our personality 
is secured in the future in being so connected with 
a personal Father. And in and through all that the 
belief makes in us and of us, we are sanctified and ex- 
alted. Our whole personal inner life is woven into an 
abiding personal union with God. That is Salvation 
here and hereafter, and its expression is worship in 
spirit and in truth. 

So far for ourselves; but when we look abroad 
on men as collected together into one personality, 
one Humanity, living as much in those we call 
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dead as in those we call alive, extending onwards 
through all the souls who will be born to take their 
part in the strife of present, and finally in the victory 
of the future: when we conceive of the race as one 
man and conceive of it in God—when all the condi- 
tions force us to conceive of God as personal—we 
think of Him then as the Father not of our single 
lives, nor of a nation alone, but of the human race. 
And what rushes then upon the thought? for before 
we ask how we shall best worship God in spirit and in 
truth as the Father of the whole race, we must 
know what that conception means. It means thatif He 
stands to all mankind in the personal relation of a Father, 
He will fulfil to it the duties of a father. In the very 
act of making us live, He imposes an imperative upon 
Himself of redeeming, educatjng, and sanctifying us. 
It is a father’s work to save a son, and not one of the 
million souls He has made Himself Father to by sending 
it as man into the world will He, can He, allow to 
perish. If one were lost, then God had failed, and if 
we believe in God, we must know that failure is im- 
possible. If one were lost, then in that case Evil has 
gained the victory, and then, unless we accept the 
Manichean theory, Goodness is no longer omnipotent 
and God no more. If one dies for evermore the death 
of unrighteousness and goes on for ever in deepening 
evil, which is the wonderful doctrine of many, then Christ 
has died in vain, and there is no certainty of Love 
being triumphant. And our Christmas morning, in- 
stead of being the joy of the whole earth, is hung 
with lamentation, mourning, and woe. But it is not so. 
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We say with Christ, and for the whole race, Our 
Father; and we mean what we say. We mean that 
we believe in a different sense from the Calvinists in 
the sovereignty of God: in His just love being for 
mankind King of kings and Lord of lords. Over all 
our reluctance, our folly, and our sin, He will triumph 
by faithful and long-suffering Love. Not the Love which 
shrinks from punishment ; not the love which acts apart 
from law, so that we shall not reap the fruits of our 
vices, but that which perseveres, till—now by kind- 
ness, now by severity, now by measures which seem to 
rend our life asunder, now by leading us into still pas- 
tures and beside sweet waters, now by pouring a stream 
of vital power into our heart, so that corn shall spring, 
now by burning up the chaff with fire unquenchable, 
He has wrought the last fibre of evil out of the heart 
of every man in all the race, and mankind stands up 
as one Man before the throne’ of God, unblameable 
before Him, conformed to the image of pure Goodness. 
This is the education of a redeeming Father—this the 
mighty hope of the Christian man—this the Gospel of 
the Child whose birth we celebrate this week. And 
when that is fulfilled, then will the most perfect out- 
ward image of God that we can conceive exist—the 
personality of all mankind considered as One Man, 
pure, just, true, loving, the incarnation of all the ideas 
of which God is the essence—a personality, as varied in 
its manifestation of all these ideas, in its manifestation 
of all the powers of intellect and emotion, as there are 
persons in the whole—a personality, with all its variety, 
for ever at unity in the direction of Will, in the 
RE 
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effort and aim of Love, in the root and growth of 
character, in consciousness not so much of self as of 
infinite Being infinitely distributed in various forms, in a 
consciousness, that is, of itself as the Out-Being of God. 
That is what Christ is now: the image of God in the 
incarnation of a:complete Humanity; and that which He 
is, the whole race will be, when mankind will be the 
Son and God the Father. 

That is the meaning of the conception of God as the 
personal Father of the whole race. How shall we—not 
in ourselves now, but for all men, worship God so con- 
ceived, in spirit and in truth? Why, inthat truth, your 
life must become a worship of love—Spirit Being that 
it is—of love of men, and of God because He loves men. 
Love of man is easy when we believe in that idea of 
God. We cannot help loving that which God loves so 
well: we cannot help being proud of our fellow-men, 
for are not all ennobled in His love? We cannot 
help loving that which is destined to be so beautiful ; 
for we see men not as they are, but as they will be. 
We look not at the poor worm that crawls from birth 
to death, nor at the chrysalis that seems to die. We 
see the beautiful creature that is to be, the wingéd 
Psyche of Humanity ; and every soul grows precious as 
Beauty in the vision. 

And to hasten the coming of that day we put 
this spiritual love into a spiritual life of active 
righteousness. or the sake of not retarding the pro- 
gress of the world, we keep ourselves in the love of 
God, that is in the love which is righteousness—the 
potential energy of love becoming the dynamic energy 
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of righteousness—subduing evil, conquering temptation, 
enduring trial, ennobling ourselves through fulfilment 
of aspiration, that by being Godlike we may advance 
the time when all mankind will be Godlike. And not 
only within, in the hidden spiritual life, are we righteous 
by the power of this thought, but without in our life 
with men. Then—our vision as to what is best for 
the progress of mankind being clear because we believe 
in final good—we throw ourselves, with an energy 
which is not shaded by the despair of those who look 
forward to the final ruin of more than half the race, 
into all those ideas that minister to the progress of 
mankind—that are the flaming wheels on which the 
chariot of a growing Humanity is borne to its goal. 
We have as much interest in all bright and living 
movements in politics, philosophy, art and science, as 
we have in religious movements. We know in fact 
that all are religious, for God is in all that belongs to 
men. It matters nought what the subject may be; 
wherever there is light. and truth; wherever there is 
noble effort and in whatever world of thought, phy- 
sical or spiritual, there we live and live intensely, and 
we know that we live in God and worship Him 
as the Father of the whole of mankind whom 
He: is redeeming. We stretch out our hands to 
Science, and thank it for its revelations of truth. 
Truth of whatever kind sends the race forward, and 
God loves the human intellect to grow as acute as 
noble. We stretch out our hands to Art, and thank it 
for revealing beauty—for the love of loveliness ennobles 
man, and God desires the human imagination to be 
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perfect. We live in every national or universal move- 
ment towards liberty of thought or individual freedom, 
in every great cry for justice, in every indignant effort 
against wrong, in the special ideas that every great 
nation is formed to give to the world, in every special 
form of religion which expands the idea of God, and 
in so doing expands and ennobles the worship of the 
world. 

Is not that a life worth living? It is a worship of 
the Father of the race in spirit and in truth, and it 
makes life unutterably great and solemn and beautiful. 
It is not only a Hope that we feel when we speak of 
the mighty personal Being of a whole race perfected in 
God; it is to us a certainty by a faith in which we are 
saved from all the despair, and all the results of that 
despair with which we look on mankind without a 
Father. There are those who have no hope for man, 
who say that each soul sinks into the abyss of nothing- 
ness out of which it came; who see a future race as 
they have seen a past one, live and work and love and 
play, and then pass into final annihilation. It is a sad 
and ignoble faith, if one can call it by that noble 
word. But we who stand beside His cradle who has 
made known to us a Father of men, have other 
thoughts, and how glowing they are there is none can 
tell save he who lives by them, worships God in them, 
and loves all mankind in them. Beyond evil, beyond 
pain, beyond the strifes of creeds and men, beyond 
the creeping cares that degrade and the mean in- 
terests that seem, if anything could, to strangle the im- 
mortality of man, we see the almighty Life of God— 
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the ever-intense abounding Life which will not let us 
die, which to us, since He is personal to us, is the Love 
and Goodness of a Father—visibly triumphant in all 
mankind over all that spiritually we call death, over the 
only real death. We behold for ever before us one 
only vision—the vision of the immortal Mankind, who 
shall be when all are at one with that which is per- 
sonal in God, living by love and aspiration, labouring 
at all that is wise and good and fair with Godlike 
energy, living intensely at every moment, and abiding 
for ever in the eternal peace of union with Righteous- 
ness and Truth—a Son with a Father. 

That is the Spirit and that the Truth in which we 
Christians worship the Father. 


THE END. 
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proportion of the books published at the present | and lucid."—Law Magazime and Keview. 


os i bout buildings 
day. It proposes to supply a real want... . As For all this and much more, a : 
to Mie stl ie ie Bicre ie is just what a legal | and building contracts, which is not Awate bes 
handbook should be. . . , We warmly recommend | for a layman to understand, but which it 1 rN 


i r readers.”—Architect. necessary for an architect to know, the reader wi’! 
i soe ead pe doing it an injustice to class it | find in the neat little volume just posieree fee 
with the rank and file of legal hand-books. In | the pen of Messrs. Jenkins and Raymond, a vers" 
tone and style it resembles Lord St. Leonards’ | excellent guide."—Law Four mth, 

well-known popular treatise on the law of real 


THE HISTORY OF CREATION, a Popular Account of the Develop- 
ment of the Earth and its Inhabitants, according to the theories of Kant, Laplace. 
Lamarck, and Darwin. By Professor Ernst Heckel of the University of Jena. 
The Translation revised by E, Ray Lankester, M.A. With Coloured Plates anc 
Genealogical Trees of the various groups of both plants and animals. 2 barre 

re 


THE HISTORY OF THE EVOLUTION OF MAN. “By Ernst 


Heckel. Translated by E. A. Van Rhyn and L. Elsberg, M.D. (Univer- 
sity of New York), with Notes and Additions sanctioned by the Author. Post 8vo. 


A New Edition. 
CHANGE OF AIR AND SCENE. A Physician’s Hints about Doctors, 


Patients, Hygiéne, and Society ; with Notes of Excursions for health in the Pyrenees, 
and amongst the Wateriug-places of France (Inland and Seaward), Switzerland, Corsica, 
and the Mediterranean, By Dr. Alphonse Donne. Large post 8vo Price os. 


‘‘A singularly pleasant and chatty as well.as 
instructive book about health."—Gwardian. 
and minute information given with regard to a * A valuable and almost complete vade MECET 
large number of places which have gained a repu- | forthe continental tourist seeking health.”—Lozdov 
tation on the continent for their mineral waters.” | Quarterly Review, 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 
MISS YOUMANS’ FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. Designed to 


cultivate the observing powers of Children. With 300 Engravings. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. 


“It is but rarely that a school-book appears | First Book of Botany... . It has been everywhere 
which is at once so novel in plan, so successful in | welcomed as a timely and invaluable contribution 
execution, and so suited to the general want, as to | to the improvement of. primary education.”—Ped 
command universal and unqualified approbation, | Aad? Gazette. 
but such has been the case with Miss Youmans’ 


A DICTIONARY AND GLOSSARY OF THE KOR-AN. With 
copious Grammatical References and Explanations of the Text. By Major J. 
Penrice, B.A. 4to. Price ars. 

“The book is likely to answ 
Kor-in.”"—A cademy., 


MODERN GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. By T. G. Jackson. 


Crown 8vo. Price ss. 


“The reader will find some of the most impor- “This thoughtful little book is worthy of the 


tant doctrines of eminent art teachers practically perusal of all interested in art or architecture.’ 
applied in this little book, which is well written and | —Stanxdard. 
popular in style.”"—Aanchester Examiner. 


CHOLERA: HOW TO AVOID AND TREAT IT. 


Practical Notes by Henry Blanc, M.D. Crown 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. 


“A very practical manual, based on experience and careful observation, full of excellent hints on | 
most dangerous disease.”—Standarda. 


er its purpose in smoothing a beginner’s road in reading the 


Popular anc 
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I. 


II. 


iil. 


VIII. 


XV. 
xVI. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


The following ts a List of the Volumes already published, 


Fourth Edition. 


THE FORMS OF WATER IN CLOUDS AND RIVERS, 


ICH AND GLACIERS. By J. Tyndall, LU.D., F.R.S. With 26 Illus- 
trations. Price ss. 


Second Edition. 
PHYSICS AND POLITICS; or, THouGuts oN THE APPLICATION 


OF THE Principles oF *‘ NATURAL SELECTION” AND “‘ INHERITANCE” TO POLITICAL 
Society. By Walter Bagehot. Price 4s. 


Third Edition. 
FOODS. By Dr. Edward Smith. Profusely Illustrated. Price 55. 
Third Edition. 


- MIND AND BODY; Tue THEORIES OF THEIR RELATION. By 


Alexander Bain, LL.D., Professor of Logic at the University of Aberdeen. 
With Four Illustrations. Price 4s. 


Fourth Edition. 


. THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. By Herbert Spencer. Price 55. 


Third Edition, 


. THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. By Professor 


Balfour Stewart. With Fourteen Engravings. Price 5s. 
Second Edition. 


- ANIMAL LOCOMOTION ; or, Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 


By J. Bell Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S. With rrg Illustrations. Price 5s. 
Second Edition. 


RESPONSIBILITY IN MENTAL DISEASE. By Dr. 
Henry Maudsley. Price ss. 


Second Edition. 


. THE NEW CHEMISTRY. By Professor Josiah P. Cooke, 


of the Harvard University. With Thirty-one Illustrations. Price 5s. 
Second Edition. 

THE SCIENCE OF LAW. By Prof. Sheldon Amos. Price 5s. 
Second Edition. 


ANIMAL MECHANISM. A Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 Illustrations. Price 5s. 


. THE DOCTRINE OF DESCENT AND DARWINISM. By 


Professor Oscar Schmidt (Strasburg University). Illustrated. Price 5s. 


HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN RELIGION 
AND SCIENCE, By John William Draper, M.D., LL.D. Professor in 
the University of New York ; Author of “‘ A Treatise on Human Physiology.” Price 5s. 


THE CHEMICAL EFFECTS OF LIGHT AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, IN THEIR APPLICATION TO ART, SCEENCE, AND INDUS- 
TRY. By Dr. Hermann Vogel (Polytechnic Academy of Berlin). With 74 
Illustrations. 


OPTICS. By Professor Lommel (University of Erlangen). Profusely 
Illustrated. 
FUNGI: THEIR NATURE, INFLUENCES, USES, &c. 


By M. C. Cooke, M.A., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, 
M.A., F.L.S. Profusely Illustrated. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES—continued. 


Forthcoming Volumes. 


Mons. VAN BENEDEN. 


On Parasites in the Animal Kingdom, 


Prof. W. KINGDOM CLIFFORD, M.A. 


The First Principles of the Exact Sciences ex- 
plained to the non-mathematical. 


Prof. T. H. HUXLEY, L1..D., F.R.S. 


Bodily Motion and Consciousness. 


Dr. W. B. CARPENTER, LL.D., F.R.S. 
The Physical Geography of the Sea. 


Prof. WILLIAM OLLING, F.R.S8. 


The Old Chemistry viewed from the New Stand- 
point. 


W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D., F.R.8.B. 
Mind in the Lower Animals, 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., F.R.S. 
The Antiquity of Man. 


Prof. W. T. THISELTON DYER, B.A., 
B.SC. 


Form and Habit in Flowering Plants. 


Mr. J. N. LOCKYER, F.RB.S. 


Spectrum Analysis : some of its recent results. 


Prof. MICHAEL FOSTER, M.D. 
Protoplasm and the Cell Theory. 


Prof. W. STANLEY JEVONS. 
Money: and the Mechanism of Exchange. 


H. CHARLTON BASTIAN, M.D., F.R.S. 
The Brain as an Organ of Mind. 


Prof. A. ©. RAMSAY, L1..D., F.R.S. 


Earth Sculpture: Hills, Valleys, Mountains, Plains, 
Rivers, Lakes; how they were produced, and 
how they have been Destroyed. 


Prof. RUDOLPH VIRCHOW (Berlin Univ.) 
Morbid Physiological Action. 


Prof. CLAUDE BERNARD. 
Physical and Metaphysical Phenomena of Life. 


Prof. H. SAINTE-CLAIRE DEVILLE. 


An Introduction to General Chemistry, 
Prof. WURTZ. 

Atoms and the Atomic Theory. 
Prof. DE QUATREEFAGEHS. 

The Negro Races. 


Prof. LACAZE-DUTHIERS. 


Zoology since Cuvier. 


Prof. BERTHELOT, 
Chemical Synthesis, 


Prof. J. ROSENTHAL. 
General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. 


Prof. JAMES D. DANA, M.A., LL.D. 
On Cephalization; or, Head-Characters in th= 
Gradation and Progress of Life. 


Prof. S. W. JOHNSON, M.A. 
On the Nutrition of Plants. 


Prof. AUSTIN FLINT, Jr. M.D. 
The Nervous System and its Relation to the 
Bodily Functions. 


Prof. W. D. WHITNEY. 


Modern Linguistic Science. 


Prof BERNSTEIN (University of Halle). 
Physiology of the Senses. 


Prof. FERDINAND COHN (Breslau Univ.) 
Thallophytes (Algze, Lichens, Fungi). 


Prof. HERMANN (University of Zurich). 


Respiration. 


Prof. LEUCKART (University of Leipsic). 


Outlines of Animal Organization. 


Prof. LIEBREICH (University of Berlin), 
Outlines of Toxicology. 


Prof. KUNDT (University of Strasburg). 
On Sound. 


Prof. REES (University of Erlangen). 
On Parasitic Plants. 


Prof. STHINTHAL (University of Berlin} 


Outlines of the Science of Language. 


P. BERT (Professor of Physiology, Paris). 
Forms of Life and other Cosmical Conditions. 
EH, ALGLAVE (Professor of Constitutional 
and Administrative Law at Douai, and of 
Political Economy at Lille). 
The Primitive Elements of Political Constitutions 


P. LORAIN (Professor of Medicine, Paris). 
Modern Epidemics. 


Prof. SCHUTZENBERGER (Director o! 
the Chemical Laboratory at the Sorbonne), 
On Fermentations. 
Mons. FRHIDED. 
The Functions of Organic Chemistry, 
Mons. DEBRAY. 


Precious Metals, 


Mons, P. BLASHRNA (Professor in the 
University of Rome.) 
On Sound; The Organs of Voice and of Hearing, 
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ESSAYS ANREP CTURES, 


—_——— 


THE BETTER SELF. Essays for Home Life. By the Author of ‘‘The 


Gentle Life.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A CLUSTER OF LIVES. By Alice King, Author of “Queen of 
Herself,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

ConTENTS.—Vittoria Colonna—Madame Récamier—A Daughter of the Stuarts— 
Dante—Madame de Sévigné—Geoffrey Chaucer—Edmund Spenser—Captain Cook’s 
Companion—Ariosto—Lucrezia Borgia—Petrarch—Cervantes—Joan of Arc—Galileo— 
Madame Cottin—Song of the Bird in the Garden of Armida. 


Second Edition. 
IN STRANGE COMPANY; or, The Note Book of a Roving Correspondent. 


By James Greenwood, ‘The Amateur Casual.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A bright, lively book.”—Standard. “*Some of the papers remind us of Charles Lamb 
“Has all the interest of romance.”—Queen. on beggars and chimney-sweeps.”—Echo. 


MASTER-SPIRITS. By Robert Buchanan. Post 8vo. 105. 6d, 
““ Good Books are the precious life-blood of Master-Spirits.”—J@zlto. 


** Full of fresh and vigorous writing, such as can “A very pleasant and readable book.” 
only be produced: by a man of keen and indepen- Examiner, 
dent intellect.”—Saturday Review. “Mr. Buchanan is a writer whose books the 
“‘ Written with a beauty of language and a spivit | critics may always open with satisfaction... both 


of vigorous enthusiasm rare even in our best living | manly and artistic.”"—Hour. 
word-painters.”—Standard. 


GLANCES AT INNER ENGLAND. A Lecture delivered in the United 
States and Canada. By Edward Jenkins, M,P., Author of ‘‘Ginx’s Baby,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. Price 5s. 
“These ‘glances’ exhibit much of the author's | rapier-like epigrams itis; thoughtful and just it is 
characteristic discrimination and judgment,”— | in many respects.”—Acho. 
Edinburgh Courant. “Eloquent and epigrammatic.” — J//ustrated 
“Cleverly written, full of terse adages and ! Review. 


OUR LAND LAWS. Short Lectures delivered before the Working Men’s 
College. By T. Lean Wilkinson. Crown 8vo, limp cloth. 2s. 
“‘A very handy and intelligible epitome of the general principles of existing land laws.”—Standard, 


AN ESSAY ON THE CULTURE OF THE OBSERVING 
POWERS OF CHILDREN, especially in connection with the Study of Botany. By 
Eliza A. Youmans. Edited, with Notes and a Supplement, by Joseph 
Payne, F.C.P., Author of ‘Lectures on the Science and Art of Education,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

‘‘This study, according to her just notions on the 
subject, is to be fundamentally based on the ex- 
ercise of the pupil's own powers of observation. He 
is to see and examine the properties of plants and 


THE GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY UNVEILED. Being Essays 
by William Godwin, Author of “Political Justice,” &c., Edited witha preface by 


C. Kegan Paul. 1vol. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“Few have thought more clearly and directly “ The deliberate thoughts of Godwin deserve to 
than William Godwin, or expressed their reflec- | be put before the world for reading and considera- 
tions with more simplicity and unreserve.” tion.” — Athenaeum. 

Examiner. 


WORKS BY JOSEPH PAYNE, Professor of the Science and Art of 


Education to the College of Preceptors. 


Tue True Founpation or Science Tracuinc. A Lecture delivered at the 
College of Preceptors. 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

Tse Scr—ENCE AND ArT OF EpucarTion. A Lecture introductory to a “Course 

- of Lectures and Lessons to Teachers on the Science, Art, and History of Education,” 


delivered at the College of Preceptors. 8vo, sewed, 6d. 
FROBEL AND THE KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM OF ELEMENTARY EpucaTion, A 


Lecture delivered at the College of Preceptors. 8vo, sewed, 6d. 


flowers at first hand, not merely to be informed of 
what others have seen and examined.”—Pall Malé 
Gazette, 
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MILITARY WORKS. 


se 


MOUNTAIN WARFARE, illustrated by the Campaign of 1799 in Switzer- 


land, being a translation of the Swiss Narrative compiled from the works of the Archduke 
Charles, Jomini, and others. Also of Notes by General H. Dufour on the Campaign ot 
the Vatteline in 1635. By Major-General Shadwell, C.B. With Appendix, 
Maps, and Introductory Remarks. 

This work has been prepared for the purpose of illustrating by the well-known cam- 
paign of 1799 in Switzerland, the true method of conducting warfare in mountainous 
countries. Many of the scenes of this contest are annually visited by English tourists, anc 
are in themselves full of interest; but the special object of the volume is to attract the 
attention of the young officers of our army to,this branch of warfare, especially of those, 
whose lot may hereafter be cast, and who may be called upon to take part in operations 
against the Hill Tribes of our extensive Indian frontier. 


RUSSIA’S ADVANCE EASTWARD. Based on the Official Reports of 


THE 


THE 


THE 


THE 


THE 


Lieut. Hugo Stumm, German Military Attaché to the Khivan Expedition. To whichis 
appended other Information on the Subject, and a Minute Account of the Russian Army. 
By Capt. C. E. H. Vincent, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. With Map 6s. 


“Captain Vincent's account of the improve- | tenant Stumm’s narrative of one of the most bril- 
ments which have taken place lately in all branches | liant military exploits of recent years is Captain 
of the service is accurate and clear, and is full | Vincents own account of the reconstruction, 
of useful material for the consideration of those | under Milutin, of the Russian Army. Few books 
who believe that Russia is still where she was left | will give a better idea of its progress than this 
by the Crimean war.”—dAtheneum. brief survey of its present state and latest achieve- 

‘Even more interesting, perhaps, than Lieu- | ment.”"—Graphic. 


VOLUNTEER, THE MILITIAMAN, AND THE 
REGULAR SOLDIER; a Conservative View of the Armies of England, Past, 


Present, and Future, as Seen in January, 1874. By A Public School Boy. 1x vol. 
Crown 8vo. Price 5s. 


“ Deserves special attention. ... It isa good 
and compact little work, and treats the whole 
topic in a clear, intelligible, and rational way. 
There is an interesting chapter styled “ Historical 
Retrospect,” which very briefly traces all the main 


steps in the growth of the English army from the 
time of the Anglo-Saxons. The writer is at great 
pains to examine the real facts concerning enlist- 
ment nto the different branches of the army at 
the present day.”—Westminster Review. 


OPERATIONS OF THE GERMAN ENGINEERS AND 
TECHNICAL TROOPS IN THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR OF 1870-71 


By Gant. A. von Goetze. Translated byCol. G. Graham. Demy 8vo. With 
1X ans. 


OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY, UNDER GEN. 


VON STEINMETZ. By Major von Schell. Translated by Captain E. O. 
Hollist. With Three Maps. Demy 8vo. Price ros. 6a. 


_ ‘‘Avery complete and important account of the | able contribution to the history of the grea 
investment of Metz.” struggle ; and its utility is increased by a capita 

‘The volume is of somewhat too technical a | general map of the operations of the First Army, 
character to be recommended to the general | and also plans of Spicheren and of the battle-field: 
reader, but the military student will find it a valu- | round Metz."—¥ohn Budl. 


OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY UNDER GEN 
VON GOEHBEN. By Major von Schell. Translated by Col. C. H. von 
Wright. Four Maps. Demy 8vo. Price gs. 


“In concluding our notice of this instructive has he succeeded, that it might really be imagines 
work, which, by the way, is enriched by several , that the book had been originally composed it 
large-scale maps, we must not withhold our tribute | Engle): ... The work is decidedly valuable to « 


of admiration at the manner in which the translator | student of the art of war, and no military library 
has performed his task. So thoroughly, indeed, | can be considered complete without it.”—Hozr, 


OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY UNDER GEN 


VON MANTEUFFEL. By Col. Count Hermann von Wartensleben 


Chief of the Staff of the First Army. ‘Translated by Colonel C. H. von Wright 
With Two Maps. Demy 8vo. Price gs. %. < 


__ ‘Very clear, simple, yet eminently instructive, estimable value of being in great measure the re 
is this history. It is not overladen with useless de- | cord of operations actually witnessed by the author 
tails, is written in good taste, and possesses the in- | supplemented by official documents.”—4 thenausm 
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MILITARY WoRKS—continued. 


GERMAN ARTILLERY IN THE BATTLES NEAR METZ 


Based onthe official reports of the German Artillery. By Captain Hoffbauer, 
Instructor in the German Artillery and Engineer School. Translated by Capt. E. O. 
Hollist. Demy 8vo. With Map and Plans. Price ors. 


“Captain Hoftbauer's style is much more simple | able and instructive book; whilst to his brother 
and agreeable than those of many of his comrades | officers, who have a special professional interest in 
and fellowauthors, and itsuffersnothing im the hands | the subject, its value cannot well be overrated.”— 
of Captain Hollist, whose translation is close and | Academy. 
faithful. He has given the general public a read- , 


OPERATIONS OF THE BAVARIAN ARMY CORPS. 


By Captain Hugo Helvig. Translated by Captain G. S. Schwabe. 
With 5 large Maps. In2vols. Demy 8vo. Price 24s. 


“It contains much material that may prove use- 
ful to the future historian of the war; and it is, on | most creditably.”— Atheneum. 
the whole, written in a spirit of fairness and ‘im- ‘*Captain Schwabe has done well to translate it, 
partiality. . . It only remains to say that the work ! and his translation is admirably executed.”—Pedl 
is enriched by some excellent large scale maps, | Madd Gazette. 


and that the translator has performed his work 


AUSTRIAN CAVALRY EXERCISE. From an Abridged Edition 


THE 


compiled by Caprain ILi1a Wornovirs, of the General Staff, on the Tactical Regula- 
tions of the Austrian Army, and prefaced by a General Sketch of the Organisation, &c., 
of the Cavalry. Translated by Captain W.S. Cooke. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 7s. 

‘‘Among the valuable group of works on the ; ‘ Austrian Cavalry Exercise’ wili hold a good and 


military tactics of the chief States of Europe which | useful place.”—Westminster Review. 
Messrs. King are publishing, a small treatise on 


LTistory of the Organisation, Equipment, and War Services of 


REGIMENT OF BENGAL ARTILLERY. Compiled from 
Published Official and other Records, and various private sources, by Major Francis 
W. Stubbs, Royal (late Bengal) Artillery. Vol. I. will contain War Services. The 
Second Volume will be published separately, and will contain the History or THE 
ORGANISATION AND EQUIPMENT OF THE REGIMENT. In 2 vols. 8vo. With Maps 
and Plans. [Preparing. 


VICTORIES AND DEFEATS. An Attempt to explain the Causes which 


THE 


have led to them. An Officer’s Manual. By Col. R. P. Anderson. 8vo. 14s. 


“'The young officer should have it always at ‘The present book proves that he is a diligent 
hand to open anywhere and read a bit, and we | student of military history, his illustrations ranging 
warrant him that let that bit be ever so small it | over a wide field, and including ancient and mo- 
will give him material for an hour's thinking.”— | dern Indian and European warfare.”—Standard, 
United Service Gazette. 


FRONTAL ATTACK OF INFANTRY. By Capt. Laymann, 


Instructor of Tactics at the Military College, Neisse. Translated by Colonel 
Edward Newdigate. Crown 8vo, limp cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


“ An exceedingly useful kind of book. A valu- | plains how there were modified in the course of 
able acquisition to the military student's library. | the camped by the terrible and unanticipated 
It recounts, in the first place, the opinions and | effect of the fire; and how, accordingly, troops 
tactical formations which regulated the German | should be trained to attack in future wars.”—Naval 
army during the early battles of the late war ; ex- | and Military Gazette, 


ELEMENTARY MILITARY GEOGRAPHY, RECONNOITRING, 


AND SKETCHING. Compiled for Non-Commissioned Officers and Soldiers of ail 
Arms. By Capt. C. E. H. Vincent. Square cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“This manual takes into view the necessity of | language, definitions of varieties of ground and the 
every soldier knowing how to read a military map, | advantages they present in warfare, together with 
in order to know to what points in an enemy's | a number of useful hints in military sketching.”— 
country to direct his attention; and provides for | Naval and Military Gazette. 
this necessity by giving, in terse and sensible 


THREE WORKS BY LIEUT.-COL. THE HON. A. ANSON, 


V.C., M.P. 
Tue AsoLiTION oF PURCHASE AND THE , Army ReEsERVES AND MiviTIA REFORMS. 
Army REGULATION Bit oF 1871. Crown Crown 8vo. Sewed. Price One Shilling. 
8yo. Price One Shilling. THE STORY OF THE SUPERSESSIONS. Crown 


8vo. Price Sixpence. 
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MILITARY WorKS—continued. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOUTH ARMY IN JANUARY 
AND FEBRUARY, 1871. Compiled from the Official War Documents of the Head- 
quarters of the Southern Army. By Count Hermann von Wartensleben, 
Colonel in the Prussian General Staff. Translated by Colonel C. H. von Wright. 
Demy 8vo, with Maps. Uniform with the above. Price 6s. 


STUDIES IN THE NEW INFANTRY TACTICS. Parts I. & IL 
By Major W. von Scherff. Translated from the German by Colonel Lumley 


THE 


THE 


Graham. Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


“The subject of the respective advantages of 
attack and defence, and of the methods in which 
each form of battle should be carried out under 
the fire of modern arms, is exhaustively and ad- 


Second Edition. 


mirably’ treated ; indeed, we cannot but consider 
it to be decidedly superior to any work which has 
hitherto appeared in English upon this all-import- 
ant subject.”—Standard. 


Revised and Corrected. 


TACTICAL DEDUCTIONS FROM THE WAR OF 1870—71. 


By 


Captain A. von Boguslawski. Translated by Colonel Lumley Graham, 


late 18th (Royal Irish) Regiment. 


“*We must, without delay, impress brain and 
forethought into the British Service ; and we can- 
not commence the good work too soon, or better, 
than by placing the two books (‘ The Operations of 


Demy 8vo. 


Uniform with the above. Price 7s, 


the German Armies’ and ‘ Tactical Deductions’) 
we have here criticised in every military library, 
and introducing them as class-books in every tac- 
tical school.” —United Service Gazette. 


ARMY OF THE NORTH-GERMAN CONFEDERATION. 


A Brief Description of its Organization, of the different Branches of the Service, and 


their ‘‘Réle” in War, of its Mode of Fighting, &c. 
Translated from the German by Col. Edward Newdigate. Demy 8vo. 


**The work is quite essential to the full use of 
the other volumes of the ‘German Military Series,’ 
which Messrs. King are now producing in hand- 
some uniform style."—Uniled Service Magazine. 

Every page of the book deserves attentive 


By a Prussian General. 
Price 5s. 


study .... The information given on mobilisation, 
garrison troops, keeping up establishment during 
war, and on the employment of the different 
branches of the service, is of great value.”— 
Standard, 


OPERATIONS OF THE GERMAN ARMIES IN FRANCE, 
FROM SEDAN TO THE END OF THE WAR OF 1870-71. With large 


Official Map. 
Blume. Translated by E. M. Jones, 
History, Sandhurst. Demy 8vo. Price gs. 


“The book is of absolute necessity to the mili- 
tary student .... The work is one of high merit.” 
—United Service Gazette. 

“ The work of Major von Blume in its English 
dress forms the most valuable addition to our stock 


From the Journals of the Head-quarters Staff, by Major William 


Major 2oth Foot, late Professor of Military 


of works upon the war that our press has put forth. 
Our space forbids our doing more than comraend- 
ing it earnestly as the most authentic and instruc- 
tive narrative of the second section of the war that 
has yet appeared.”—Saturday Review. 


HASTY INTRENCHMENTS. By Colonel A. Brialmont. Translated 


by Lieut. Charles A. Empson, R. 


 A’yaluable contribution to military literature.” 
—Atheneum. 

“In seven short chapters it gives plain directions 
for forming shelter-trenches, with the best method 
of carrying the necessary tools, and it offers prac- 
tical illustrations of the use of hasty intrenchments 
on the field of battle.”—Unzted Service Magazine. 


A. With Nine Plates. Demy 8vo. Price 6s, 


“Tt supplies that which our own text-books give 

but imperfectly, viz., hints as to how a position can 
best be strengthened by means, . . of such extem- 
porised intrenchments and batteries as can be 
thrown up by infantry in the space of four or five 
hours... . deserves to become a standard military 
work,” —Standard, 


STUDIES IN LEADING TROOPS. Parts I. and II. By Colonel von 
Verdy du_Vernois. An authorised and accurate Translation by Lieutenant 


H. J. T. Hildyard, 71st Foot. 


*,* General BEAUCHAMP WALKER says of 
this work :—“ I recommend the first two numbers 
of Colonel von Verdy’s ‘ Studies’ to the attentive 
perusal of ae brother officers. They supply a 
want which I have often felt during my service in 
this country, namely, a minuter tactical detail of 
the minor operations of war than any but the most 


Demy 8vo. 


Price 7s. 


observant and fortunately-placed staff-officer is in 
a position to give. I have read and re-read them 
very carefully, I hope-with profit, certainly with 
great interest, and believe that practice, in the 
sense of these ‘ Studies,’ would be a valuable pre- 
paration for manceuvres on a more extended 
scale.”—Berlin, June, 1872. 


DISCIPLINE AND DRILL. Four Lectures delivered to the London 
Scottish Rifle Volunteers. By Capt. S. Flood Page. CheaperEdition. Cr. 8vo. 1s, 


“The very useful and interesting work.”— 
Volunteer Service Gazette, 


| “An admirable collection of lectures.”—Zimes, 
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MILITARY WORKS—continued. 


CAVALRY FIELD DUTY. By Maj or-General von Mirus. Translated 
by Captain Frank S. Russell, 14th (King’s) Hussars. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp. 7s. 6d. 


““We have no book on cavalry duties that at all | intelligently, his value to the army, we are confi- 
approaches to this, either for completeness in | dent, must be increased one hundredfold. Skir- 
details, clearness in description, or for manifest | mishing, scouting, patrolling, and vedetting are 
utility. In its pages will be found plain instructions | now the chief duties dragoons in peace should be 
for every portion of duty before the enemy that a | practised at, and how to perform these duties 
combatant horseman will be called upon to per- | effectively is what the book teaches.”—Unzted 
ferm, and if a dragoon but studies it well and | Ser wzce Magazine, 


INDIA AND THE “EAST, 


THE THREATENED FAMINE IN BENGAL; How ir May BE 
MET, AND THE RECURRENCE OF Famines In INDIA PREVENTED. Being No. x of 
“Occasional Notes on Indian Affairs.” By Sir H. Bartle E. Frere, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.1., &c. &c. Crown 8vo. With 3 Maps. Price 5s. 


THE ORIENTAL SPORTING MAGAZINE. A Reprint of the first 
5 Volumes, in 2 Volumes, demy 8vo. Price 28s. 


““Lovers of sport will find ample amusement in ; specimens of the animal world in their native 
the varied contents of these two volumes.” —4 en's | jungle. It is seldom we get so many exciting inci- 
Indian Mail. dents in a similar amount of space... Well suited 

“Full of interest for the sportsman and natural- | to the libraries of country gentlemen and all those 
ist. Full of thrilling adventures of sportsmen who | who are interested in sporting matters.”—Czw7t 
have attacked the fiercest and most gigantic | Service Gazette. 


Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. 


THE EUROPEAN IN INDIA. A Hand-book of Practical Information 
for those proceeding to, or residing in, the East Indies, relating to Outfits, Routes, 

Time for Departure, Indian Climate, &c. By Edmund C. P. Hull. With a 
MepicaL GuIpDE For ANGLO-INpIANS. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans 

in India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of ther Health. To which is 

added a Supplement on the Management of Children in India. By R. S. Mair, 
M.D., F.R.C.S.E., late Deputy Coroner of Madras, In1 vol. Post 8vo. Price 6s. 

“Full of all sorts of useful information to the | common sense. It supplies a want which few 

English settler or traveller in India.”—Standard. persons may have discovered, but which everybody 

“*One of the most valuable books ever published | will at once recognise when once the contents of 


in India—valuable for its sound information, ts | the book have been mastered. The medical part 
careful array of pertinent facts, and its sterling | of the work is invaluable.’’—Calceutta Guardian. 


MEDICAL GUIDE FOR ANGLO-INDIANS. Being a Compendium 
of Advice to Europeans in India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of their 
Health. Witha Supplement on the Management of Children in India. By R.:S. Mair, 
M.D., F.R.C.S.E., late Deputy Coroner of Madras. Post 8vo, limpcloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


TAS-HIL UL KALAM; or, Hrypustant Maver Easy. By Captain 
W. R. M. Holroyd, Bengal Staff Corps, Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. 
Crown 8vo. Pricess. ~ 


“As clear and as instructive as possible.”— | mation, that is not to be found in any other work 
Standard. on the subject that has crossed our path.”—Hovze- 


‘Contains a great deal of most necessary infor- | ward Mazi. 


EASTERN EXPERIENCES. By lL. Bowring, ©.S8.I., Lord Canning’s 
- Private Secretary, and for many years Chief Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg. 

Illustrated with Maps and Diagrams. Demy 8vo. Price 16s. 
“An admirable and exhaustive geographical, “This compact and methodical‘summary of the 
political, and industrial survey.” —A thenaum. most authentic information relating to countries 
“Interesting even to the general reader, but | whose welfare is intimately connected with our 

especially so to those who may have a special con- | own.”—Datly News. 

cern ip that portion of our Indian Empire,”—Post. 
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INDIA AND THE EAst—continued. 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE OF SECULAR SCHOOL BOOKS 


FOR INDIA. Edited by J. S. Laurie, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 
formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools, England; Assistant Royal Commissioner, Ireland - 
Special Commissioner, African Settlement ; Director of Public Instruction, Ceylon. 


“ These valuable little works will prove of real | who intend entering the Civil Service of India.”— 
service to many of our readers, especially to those | Czwz/ Service Gazette. 


The following Works are now ready :— 


is 
(oy 


Say 
THE FIRST HINDUSTANI GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA, with 


READER, stiff linen wrapper . <0) 6 Maps and Historical Appendix, 
THE SECOND HINDUSTANI tracing the growth ef the British 
READER, stiff linen wrapper . 0. 6 Empire in Hindustan. 128 pp. clothi € 


In the Press. 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF|FACTSAND FEATURES OF INDIAN 
INDIA. HISTORY, in a series of alternating 
Reading Lessons and Memory Exercises. 


Second Edition. 


WESTERN INDIA BEFORE AND DURING THE MUTINIES. 


Pictures drawn from life. By Major-Gen. Sir George Le Grand Jacob, 
K.C.S.1., C.B. Inxvol. Crown 8yvo. Price 7s. 6d. 

“The most important contribution to the history ‘“‘Few men more competent than himself to speak 
of Western India during the Mutinies which has | authoritatively concerning Indian affairs.”"—Sta71- 
yet, in a popular form, been made public.”— | dard. 

Athenaum, 


EXCHANGE TABLES OF STERLING AND INDIAN RUPEE 


CURRENCY, vron A NEW AND EXTENDED SYSTEM, embracing Values from One 
Farthing to One Hundred Thousand Pounds, and at rates progressing, in Sixteenths of 
a Penny, from rs. 9d. to 2s. 3@. per Rupee. By Donald Fraser, Accountant to the 
British Indian Steam Navigation Company, Limited. Royal 8vo. Price ros. 6d. 
“The calculations must have entailed great 


labour on the author, but the work is one which we 
fancy must become a standard one in all business 


houses which have dealings with any country where 
the rupee and the English pound are standard 
coins of currency.” —Jzverness Courier. 


BOOKS for the YOUNG and for LENDING LIBRARIES. 


——_@—_ 
NEW WORKS BY HESBA STRETTON. 


THE WONDERFUL LIFE. Fcap. 8vo. With a Map and Illuminated 
Frontispiece. 2s. 6d. [Faust out. 


This slight and brief sketch is merely the story of the life and death of our Lord. It has been 
written for those who have not the leisure, or the books, needed for threading together the frag- 
mentary and scattered incidents recorded in the four Gospels. Of late years these records have been 
searched diligently for the smallest links which might serve to complete the chain of those years of a 
life passed amongst us as Jesus of Nazareth, the ene the Prophet, and the Messiah. This little 
book is intended only to present the result of these close investigations made by many learned men, in ¢ 
plain continuous narrative, suitable for unlearned readers, 


CASSY. Twentieth Thousand. With Six Illustrations. 15s, 6d, 
THE KING’S SERVANTS. Twenty-eighth Thousand. With Eight 


Illustrations. 1s, 6d. 
Part I.—Faithful in Little. Part 1I1.—Unfaithful. Part III.—Faithful in Much. 
LOST GIP. Thirty-sixth Thousand. With Six Illustrations. Is. 6d. 


** ALSO A HANDSOMELY-BOUND EDITION, WITH TWELVE 
ILLUSTRATIONS, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 
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Books FOR THE YOUNG AND FOR LENDING LIBRARIES—continued. 


DADDY’S PET. By Mrs. Ellen Ross (Nelsie Brook). Third Thousand. 


Small square, cloth, uniform with “‘ Lost Gip.” With Six Illustrations. Price rs. 


_‘‘We have been more than pleased with this “Fuil of deep feeling and true and noble senti- 
simple bit of writing.”—Christian World. ment.”—Brighton Gazette. 


LOCKED OUT; A Tale of the Strike. By Ellen Barlee. With a 


Frontispiece. xs. 6d. 


PRETTY LESSONS IN VERSE FOR GOOD CHILDREN, 
with some Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. By Sara Coleridge. A New Edition. 
With Six Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


AUNT MARY’S BRAN PIE. By the Author of “ St. Olave’s,” “When I 


was a Little Girl,” &c. Small crown 8vo. With Five Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Second Edition. 


SEEKING HIS FORTUNE, AND OTHER STORIES. Crown 8vo. 
With Four Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 
ContTentTs.—Seeking his Fortune.—Oluf and Stephanoff.—What’s in a Name ?— 
Contrast.—Onesta. 
“These are plain, straightforward stories, told 
in the precise, detailed manner which we are 
sure young people like.” —Spectator. 


“They are romantic, entertaining, and deci- 
dedly inculcate a sound and generous moral... . 


THREE WORKS BY MARTHA FARQUHARSON. 


I. Exsrtze Dinsmore. Cr. 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. | III. Exsre’s Horrpays at ROsELANDS. 
II, Exsrm’s Grriyoop. Cr. 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. Crown 8vo, Price 3s. 6d. 
: Each Story is independent and complete in itself. 
They are published in uniform size and price, and are elegantly bound and illustrated. 
““We do not pretend to have read the history ‘‘Elsie Dinsmore is a familiar name to a world 
of Elsie as she is portrayed in three different | of young readers. In the above three pretty 
volumes. By the help, however, of the illustra- volumes her story is complete, and it is one full of 


tions, and by dips here and there, we can safely | youthful experiences, winning a general interest.” 
givea favourable account.”—/Vestminster Review, | —Atheneum. 
€ 


THE LITTLE WONDER-HORN. By Jean Ingelow. A Second 
Series of ‘‘ Stories told to a Child.”’ With Fifteen Illustrations. Cloth, gilt. Price 3s. 6d. 


** We like all the contents of the ‘ Little Wonder- | “Full of fresh and Higorens fancy: it is worthy 


We can answer for it that this volume will find 
favour with those for whom it is written, and that 
thesisters will like it quite as well as the brothers.” 
—Atheneum. 


Horn’ very much.”—A thenaumm. yf the best of our modern 


of the author of some o: 
“We recommend it with confidence.”—Pad/ | verse.”—Standard. 
dali Gazette. 


Second Edition. 


THE AFRICAN CRUISER. A Midshipman’s Adventures on the West 
Coast of Africa. A Book for Boys. By S. Whitchurch Sadler, R.N., Author 
of ‘‘ Marshall Vavasour.” With Three Illustrations. Crown 8yo. Price 3s. 6d. 


“A capital story of youthful adventure... . Sea- Sea yarns have always been in favour with 
loving boys will find few pleasanter gift books this | boys, but this, written ina brisk style by a thorough 
season than ‘ The African Cruiser.’”—Ho207. sailor, is crammed full of adventures."—TZv7es. 


Third Edition. 


BRAVE MEN’S FOOTSTEPS. A Book of Example and Anecdote fcr 
Young People. By the Editor of ‘*‘ Men who have Risen.’ With Four Illus- 
trations, by C. Doyle. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 


“(A readable and instructive volume.”— £xa- | win the favour of those who, in choosing a gift for 
miner, a boy, would consult his moral development as 
“The little volume is precisely of the stamp to ! wellas histemporary pleasure.”—Daily Telegraph. 
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Books FOR THE YOUNG AND FOR LENDING LIBRARIES—continued. 


Second Edition. 
PLUCKY FELLOWS. A Book for Boys. By Stephen J. Mac Kenna. 
With Six Illustrations. Crown 8yo. Price 3s. 6d. 


“A thorough book for boys. . . written through- 
out in a manly, straightforward manner that is sure 
to win the hearts of the children.” —Losdo3z Society. 


Second Edition. 
GUTTA-PERCHA WILLIE, THE WORKING GENIUS. By 
George MacDonald. With 9 Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d 


“ The cleverest child we know assures us she has | will, we are convinced, accept that verdict upon 
read this story through five times. Mr. Macdonald | his little work as final.” Spectator. 


“This is one of the very best ‘ Books for Boys’ 
which have been issued this year,’”—Morning 
Advertiser, 


THE TRAVELLING MENAGERIE. By Charles Camden, Author 
of ‘‘ Hoity Toity.” With Ten Illustrations by J. Mahoney. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“A capital little book... . deserves a wide « A very attractive story.”—Pblic Opinz07. 
circulation among our boys and girls.”—//ozr. 


THE DESERT PASTOR, JEAN JAROUSSEAU. Translated from 


the French of Eugene Pelletan. By Colonel E. P. De L’Hoste. In fcap. 
8vo, with an Engraved Frontispiece. New Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 


‘A touching record of the struggles in the cause 
of religious liberty of a real man.”—Gvafphic. 

“There is a poetical simplicity and picturesque- 
ness ; the noblest heroism ; unpretentious religion ; 


pure love, and the spectacle ofa household brough* 
up in the fear of the Lord... ."—J¢lustrated 
London News. 


THE DESERTED SHIP. A Real Story of the Atlantic. By Cupples 
Howe, Master Mariner. Illustrated by Townley Green. Cr. 8vo. Price 3s. 6d- 


“Curious adventures with bears, seals, and other 
Arctic animals, and with scarcely more human 
Esquimaux, form the mass of material with which 


HOITY TOITY, THE GOOD LITTLE FELLOW. By Charles 
Camden. With Eleven Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 
“ Relates very pleasantly the history of a charm- | them to do right, There are many shrewd lessons 


ing little fellow who meddles always with a kindly | to be picked up in this clever little story.”"—Pudlir 
disposition with other people's affairs and helps | Ofze2o72. 


the story deals, and will much interest boys who 
have a spice of romance in their composition.” — 
Courant, 


THE BOY SLAVE IN BOKHARA. A Tale of Central Asia. By 


David Ker, Author of “On the Road to Khiva,” &c. Crown 8vo, with 
Four Illustrations. Price 5s, 


SEVEN AUTUMN LEAVES FROM FAIRY-LAND,  Itstrated 


with Nine Etchings. Square crown 8vo. cs. 


SLAVONIC FAIRY TALES. From Russian, Servian, Polish, and 


Bohemian Sources. Translated by John T. Naaké, of the British Museum. Crown 
8vo. With Four Illustrations. Price 5s. 


“A most choice and charming selection . . .. .| and thirteen Servian, in Mr. Naaké’s modest bu 
The tales have an original national ring in them, | serviceable collection of Slavonic Fatry Tales. 
and will be pleasant reading to thousands besides | Its contents are, as a general rule, well chosen, 
children. Yet children will eagerly open the | and they are translated with a fidelity which 
pages, and not willingly close them, of the pretty | deserves cordial praise . . . Before taking leave 
volume,” —Slandard. of his prettily got up volume, we ought to mention 
i “English readers now have an opportunity of | that its contents fully come up to the promise held 
becoming acquainted with eleven Polish and eight | out in its preface:”—Acadenry. 
Bohemian stories, as well as with eight Russian | 


WAKING AND WORKING; OR, FROM GIRLHOOD TO 
WOMANHOOD. By Mrs. G. S. Reaney. Cr. 8vo. With a Frontigpiece. 55 
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Books FOR THE YOUNG AND FOR LENDING LIBRARIES—continued. 


AT SCHOOL WITH AN OLD DRAGOON. By Stephen J. 
Mac Kenna. Crown 8vo. With Six Illustrations. Price ss. 


“Consisting almost entirely of startling stories of “‘Mr. Mac Kenna’s former work, ‘ Plucky Fellows,’ 
military adventure . » - Boys will find them suffi- | is already a general favourite, and those who read 
ciently exciting reading.”—7v7nes, the stories of the Old Dragoon will find that he has 

‘These yarns give some very spirited and in- | still plenty of materials at hand for pleasant tales, 
teresting descriptions of soldiering in various parts | and has lost none of his power in telling them well.” 
of the world.”—Sfectator. | —Standard, 


FANTASTIC STORIES. Translated from the German of Richard 


Leander, by Paulina B. Granville. Crown8vo. With Eight full-page Illustra- 
tions, by M. E. Fraser-Tytler. Price 5s. : 


“ ¢Fantastic’ is certainly the right epithet to 


“Short, quaint, and, as they are fitly called, fan- 
apply to some of these strange tales,”—E£xuamminer, 


tastic, they deal with all manner of subjects.”— 
Guardian. 


Third Edition. 
STORIES IN PRECIOUS STONES. By Helen Zimmern. With 


Six Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. 


‘© A series of pretty tales which are half fantastic, | sons will appreciate, and which will remind. its 

half natural, and pleasantly quaint, as befits stories | readers of many a legend, and many an imaginary. 

intended for the young.”—Daily Telegraph. virtue attached to the gems they are so fond of 
‘A pretty little book which fanciful young per- | wearing.”—/ost, 


Fourth Edition, 


THE GREAT DUTCH ADMIRALS. By Jacob de Liefde. Crown 
8yo. With Eleven Illustrations by Townley Green and others. Price ss. 


“*A really good book.” —Standard. 


“May be recommended as a wholesome present 
“A really excellent book.” —Sfectator. 


for boys. They will find in it numerous tales of 
adventure.”—dthengum. 


THE. TASMANIAN LILY. By James Bonwick. Crown 8vyo. 
With Frontispiece. Price 5s. 


* An interesting and useful work.”—Hour, ceived, and are full of those touches which give 
‘The characters of the story are capitally con- | them a natural appearance,”—Pablic Opinion, 


MIKE HOWE, THE BUSHRANGER OF VAN DIEMEN’S 
LAND. By James Bonwick. Crown 8vo. Witha Frontispiece. Price ss. 


are, to say the least, exquisite, and his representa- 
tions of character are very marked,”—£a@inburgh 
Courant. 


“He illustrates the career of the bushranger half 
a century ago; and this he does in a highly credit- 
able manner ; his delineations of life in the bush 


PHANTASMION. A Fairy Romance. By Sara Coleridge. With an 
Introductory Preface by the Right Hon. Lord Coleridge of Ottery S. 
Mary. A new Edition. Inxzvol. Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


“The readers of this fairy tale will find them- , read it were it twice the length, closing the book 
selves dwelling for a time in a veritable region of | with a feeling of regret that the repast was at,an 
romance, breathing an atmosphere of unreality, | end.”—Vaz2ty Far. 
and surrounded by supernatural beings.’”’—Pos?. | “A beautiful conception of a rarely-gifted mind.” 

“‘ This delightful work ... We would gladly have | —Exawm2ner. 


LAYS OF A KNIGHT-ERRANT IN MANY LANDS. By Major- 


General Sir Vincent Eyre, C.B., K.C.S.I., &c. Square crown 8vo. With 
Six Illustrations. ‘Price 7s. 6d. 


Pharaoh Land. | Home Land. | Wonder Land. ) Rhine Land. 
“ A collection of pleasant and well-written | ‘The conceits here and there are’ really’ very. 
stanzas .. . abounding in real fun and humour.” | amusing,” —Standard, 


—Literary World. 
BEATRICE AYLMER AND OTHER TALES. By Mary M. Howard, 


Author of ‘“ Brampton Rectory.” x vol. Crown 8yvo. Price 6s, 


“‘These tales possess considerable merit.,.—! /‘A neat and chatty little volume.”—Hour. 
Court Fournal, 
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WORKS BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
THE CABINET EDITION. 


Messrs. Henry S. Kinc & Co. have the pleasure to announce that 
they are issuing an Edition of the Laureate’s works, in Zen Monthly 
Volumes, foolscap 8vo, at Halfa-Crown each, entitled “The Cabinet 
Edition,” which will contain the whole of Mr. Tennyson’s works. 
The first volume is illustrated by a beautiful Photographic Portrait ; 
and the other volumes are each to contain a Frontispiece. They are 
tastefully bound in Crimson Cloth, and are to be issued in the 
following order :— 


Vol, Vol. 

1. EARLY POEMS, : 6, IDYLLS OF THE KING. 

%, ENGLISH IDYLLS & OTHER POEMS, 7, IDYLLS OF THE KING. 

38. LOCKSLEY HALL & OTHER POEMS. 8. THE PRINCESS, 

4, LUCRETIUS & OTHER POEMS, 9, MAUD AND ENOCH ARDEN. 
5. IDYLLS OF THE KING. 10, IN MEMORIAM. 


Volumes I. to V7. are now ready. 


Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers. 


Reduction tn prices of Mr. Tennyson's Works :— 


PRICE. 


Ss. de 

POEMS. Small 8vo. $ - ; ; o: ONO, 
MAUD AND OTHER POEMS. Small 8vo. . . 3 6 
HE PRINCESS. Small 8vo. . 3 6 
IDYLLS OF THE KING. Small gis ° 6 6 : - 5 0 
»» Collected. Small.8vo. 7 0 

THE. "HOLY GRAIL, AND OTHER POEMS. Small Bro. 4 6 
GARETH AND LYNETTE. Small 8vo. 3.0 
ENOCH ARDEN, &c. Small 8vo. 5 31.6 
IN MEMORIAM. Small 8vo. 40 
SELECTIONS FROM THE ABOVE Ww ORKS. ashe ane: loth A Sas 
cloth, gilt edges 4.0 

SONGS FROM THE ABOVE WORKS. Square 8vo, cloth . : % <r re 
LIBRARY EDITION OF MR. TENNYSON’S WORKS. 6 vols. Post 8vo, each 10 6 


POCKET VOLUME eae oF. MR. TENE aun WORE: rz vols., in 
neat Case 


. : 3 43 6 
5 extra eloth, giles in case ° Se Peet 
POEMS. Illustrated Edition, 4to x es . 25 0 


** All the above are chen Tn ene PaaS. 
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LiGETRY. 


aera 


FOUR ELEGANT POETICAL GIFT BOOKS: 


by W. Davenport Adams, Junr. 


““A most excellent collection. ... Shows taste 


and care.”—Westminster Gazette. 


poetry... 
sufficiently for information. ... 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT’S POEMS. Red-line Edition. 


ENGLISH SONNETS. 


HOME-SONGS FOR QUI 
R. H. Baynes, Editor of “ Lyra Anglicana,” &c. 


THE 


“‘A charming and scholarly pocket volume of 
The editor annotates his pieces just 
The collection, 


Selected and arranged 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 35. 6d. 
as a whole, is very choice."—Britisk Quarterly 
Review, 

“ The anthology is a very full and good one, and 


represents the robust school of Carew and Suckiing 
better than any other that we know.” —Academy. 


Hand- 


somely bound. With Illustrations and Portrait of the Author, Price 7s. 6d. 


A Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece, is also published. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


These are the only coniplete English Editions sanctioned by the Author. 


“Of all the poets of the United States there is no 
one who obtained the fame and position of a classic 
earlier, or has kept them longer, than William 
Cullen Bryant... Asingularly simple and straight- 
forward fashion of verse. Very rarely has any 
writer preserved such an even level of merit 
throughout his poeins. Like some other American 
poets, Mr, Bryant is particularly happy in transla- 


Collected 
Fcap. 8vo. Elegantly bound. Price 3s. 6d. 


““Mr. Dennis has shown great judgment in this 
selection.”—Salturday Review. 

“ An exquisite selection, a selection which every 
lover of poetry will consult again and again with 


«A tasteful collection of devotional poetry ofa 
very high standard of excellence. The pieces are 
short, mostly original, and instinct, for the most 
part, with the most ardent spirit of devotion.”— 
Standard. 

«A most acceptable volume of sacred poetry; a 


* * The above four books may 
Morocco with gilt edges. 


) tion.”— Academy. 

“We are glad to possess so neat and elegant an 
edition of the works of the most thoughtful, grace- 
ful, and Wordsworthian of American poets.”— 
British Quarterly Review. 

“Some of the purest and tenderest poetry of this 
generation .. . Undoubtedly the best edition of the 
poet now in existence.”—Glasgow News. 


and Arranged by John Dennis. 
delight. The notes are very useful, . . The volume 


is one for which English literature owes Mr. Dennis 
the heartiest thanks.” —Sfectator, 


Second Edition. 
ET HOURS. 


Edited by the Rev. Canon 
Feap 8vo. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


good addition to the gift books of the season,”— 
Rock. 

“ These are poems in which every word has a 
meaning, and from which it would be unjust to 
remove a stanza... Some of the best pieces in 
the book are anonymous.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


also be had handsomely bound in 


DISCIPLES. A New Poem. By Mrs. Hamilton King. Second 


Edition, with some Notes. Crown 8vo. Pr 


“4 higher impression of the imaginative owes 
of the writer is given by the objective truthfulness 
of the glimpses she gives us of her master, help- 
ing us to understand how he could be regarded 
by some as a heartless charlatan, by others as an 
inspired saint.”—Academy. 

“Mrs. King can write good verses. The de- 
scription of the capture of the Croats at Mestre is 
extremely spirited ; there is a pretty picture of the 
road to Rome, from the Abruzzi, and another of 
Palermo.”—Athengumt. 

“In her new volume Mrs, King has far surpassed 
her previous attempt. Even the most hostile critic 


ice 7s. 6d. 
could scarcely deny to ‘Ugo Bassi’ the praise of 
being a work worthy in every way to live... The 


degree, and all is natural, truthful, and free from 
the slightest shade of obscurity in thought or dic- 
tion... The book altogether is one that merits 
unqualified admiration and praise.”—Dazly Tede- 
graph. : 

| ‘Throughout it breathes restrained passion and 
| lofty sentiment, which flow out now and then as a 
| stream widening to bless the lands into powerful 
| music.”—Lritish Quarterly Review, 


| 
| style of her writing is pure and simple in the last 
| 
| 


ASPROMONTE, AND CTHER POEMS. By the same Author. Second 


ARVAN : or, the Srory of the SworD. 


Edition. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


“The volume is anonymous, but there isno reason 
for the author to be ashamed of it. The ‘Poems 
of Italy’ are evidently inspired by genuine enthu- 
siasm in the cause espoused; and one of them, 


late of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 


A Poem. 


‘The Execution of Felice Orsini,’ has much poetic 
merit, the event celebrated being told with dra- 
matic force.”—Atheneum. 

** The verse is fluent and free.” —Sfectator. 


By Herbert Todd, M.A., 


8vo. 
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POETRY—continued. 


THROUGH STORM AND SUNSHINE. 
By Adon, Author of “Lays of Modern 


Oxford.” “With Illustrations by H. Pater- 
son, M. E. Edwards, A. T., and the 
Author. 


SONGS FOR MUSIC. By Four Friends. 
Square crown 8vo. Price ss. 


by CONTAINING SONGS BY 
Reginald A. Gatty. Stephen H. Gatty. 
Greville J. Chester. Juliana H. Ewing. 
“A charming gift-book, which will be very 
popular with lovers of poetry.”— ohn Bull. 
“The charm of simplicity is manifest through- 
out, and the subjects are well chosen and suc- 
cessfully treated.”"—Rock. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S POETICAL 
WORKS. Collected Edition, in 3 Vols., 
price 18s. Vol. I. contains, — “‘ Ballads 
and Romances;” ‘‘ Ballads and Poems 
of Life,” and a Portrait of the Author. 

Vol. II.—‘‘ Ballads and Poems of Life ;” 
** Allegories and Sonnets.” 

Vol. I1I.—“‘Coruiskeen Sonnets ;” “Book 
of Orm ;” “ Political Mystics.” 

“‘Holding, as Mr. Buchanan does, such a con- 
spicuous place amongst modern writers, the read- 
ing public will be duly thankful for this handsome 
edition of the poet's works.’ —Czwil Service 
Gazette. 

“Taking the poems before us as experiments, 
we hold that they are very full of promise... In 
the romantic ballad, Mr. Buchanan shows real 
power.” —Hour. 

THOUGHTS IN VERSE. Small crown 
8vo, Price rs. 6d. 

This is a Collection of Verses expressive 
of religious feeling, written from a Theistic 
stand-point. 

‘All who are interested in devotional verse 
should read this tiny volume.” —4 cadewzy. 


ON THE NORTH WIND—THISTLE- 
DOWN. A volume of Poems. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Willoughby. Elegantly 
bound. Small crown 8vo. 7s. 6@. 


PENELOPE AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Allison Hughes. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
“Full of promise. They possess both form 
and colour, they are not wanting in suggestion, 
and they reveal something not far removed from 
‘imagination. ... If the verse moves stiffly it is 
because the substance is rich and carefuily 
wrought, That artistic regard for the value of 
words, which is characteristic of the best modern 
workmanship, is apparent in every composition, 
and the ornament, even when it might be pro- 
mounced excessive, is tasteful in arrangement,”— 
Atheneum. 


COSMOS. A Poem. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
SUBJECT.—Nature in the Past and in the Pre- 


sent.—Man in the Past and in the Present.—The 
Future. 


POEMS. By Augustus Taylor, Fep.8vo. 5s. 
NARCISSUS AND OTHER POEMS. 
By EH. Carpenter. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


“In many of these poems there is a force of 
fancy, a grandeur of imagination, and a power of 
poetical utterance not by any means common in 
these days.”"— Standard. 


AURORA; A Volume of Verse. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


POEMS. By Annette F. C. Knight. Fcap. 
S8vo. Cloth. Price ss. 

«|, . . Very fine also is the poem entitled ‘ Past 
and Present,’ from which we take the song pic- 
turing the ‘Spiritsof the Present.’ The verses here 
are so simple in form as almost to veil the real 
beauty and depth of the image; yet it would not 
be easy to find a more exquisite picture in poetry 
or on canvas of the spirit of the age.”—Scotsmar. 

“« These poems are musical to read, they give 
true and pleasant pictures of common things, and 
they tell sweetly of the deeper moral and religious 
harmonies which sustain us under the discards and 
the griefs of actual life:”—Sfectator. 

“Full of tender and felicitous verse .. . ex- 
pressed with a rare artistic perfection. ... The 
gems of the book to our mind are the poems 
entitled ‘In a Town Garden.’”—Literary Church- 
Man, 


A TALE OF THE SEA, SONNETS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. By James 
Howell. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 


“Mr. Howell has a keen perception of the 
beauties of nature, and a just appreciation of the 
charities of life. . . . Mr. Howell's book deserves, 
and will probably receive, a warm reception,”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM 
THE GREEK AND LATIN POETS, 
AND OTHER POHMS. By R. B. 
Boswell, M.A. Oxon. Crown 8yo. 5s. 


“ Most of these translations we can praise as of 
very high merit. . . . For sweetness and regu- 
larity, his verses are pre-eminent.”—Ldterary 
Churchman. 

“Mr. Boswell has a strong poetical vein in 
his nature, and gives us every promise of success 
as an original poet.”—Standard. 


EHASTERN LEGENDS AND STOREES 
IN ENGLISH VERSE. By Lieu- 
tenant Norton Powlett, Royal Artillery. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 

“There is a rollicking sense of fun about the 
stories, joined to marvellous power of rhyming, 
and plenty of swing, which irresistibly reminds us 
of our old favourite (Ingoldsby).”—Graphic. 

Second Edition. 

VIGNETTES IN RHYME AND VERS 
DE SOCIETH. By Austin Dobson. 
Feap. 8vo. 55. 

“Clever, clear-cut, and careful.”"—A ctheneune. 

‘“*As a writer of Vers de Société, Mr. Dobson 
is almost, if not quite, unrivalled.”—Evaminer, 

“Lively, innocent, elegant in expression, and 
graceful in fancy.”"—Morning Post. 


SONGS FOR SAILORS. By Dr. W. C. 
Bennett. Dedicated by Special Request 
to H.R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. With Steel Portrait 
and Illustrations. 

An Edition in Illustrated paper Covers. 
Price rs. 


WALLED IN, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By the Rev. Henry J. Bulkeley. Fcp. 
8vo. 55. 

‘(A remarkable book of genuine poetry.”— 
Evening Standard. 

“Genuine power displayed.”—Examiner, 

“Poetical feeling is manifest here, and the 


diction of the poem is unimpeachable.”—Pa/Z 
Mal! Gazette. 
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POETRY—continued. 


SONGS OF LIFE AND DEATH. By 

John Payne, Author of ‘‘ Intaglios,” 
“Sonnets,” etc. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
_ “The art of ballad-writing has long been lost 
in England, and Mr, Payne may claim to be its 
restorer. It isa perfect delight to meet with such 
a ballad as ‘May Margaret’ in the present 
volume.”— Westminster Review. 

IMITATIONS FROM THE GERMAN 
OF SPITTA AND THRSTEGEN. 
By Lady Durand. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 

** 4 charming little volume. . . Will bea very 
valuable assistance to peaceful, meditative souls.” 
—Church Herald. 

ON Vi0OlL AND FLUTE. A New Volume 
of Poems, by Hdmund W. Gosse. With 
Frontispiece by W. B. Scott. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

** A careful perusal of his verses will show that 
he isa poet. . . His song has the grateful, mur- 
tauring sound which reminds one of the softness 
and deliciousness of summer time. . . . There is 
much that is good in the volume,” —Sgectator, 

EDITH ; or, Love anp Lire 1n CHESHIRE. 
By 2h Ashe, Author of ‘The Sorrows of 
Hypsipyle,” etc. Sewed. Price 6d. 

“A really fine poem, full of tender, subtle 
touches of feeling.” —J/azchester News. 

“ Pregnant from beginning to end with the re- 
sults of careful observation and imaginative 
power.”—Chester Chronicle. 


THE INN OF STRANGE MEETINGS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. By Mortimer 


‘Collins. Crown 8vo. 5s. ; 

“Abounding in quiet humour, in bright fancy. 
‘in sweetness and melody of expression, and, at 
times, in the tenderest touches of pathos.”— 
‘Graphic, 5 

““Mr. Collins has an undercurrent of chivalry 
and romance beneath the trifling vein of good- 
humoured banter which is the special character- 
istic of his verse.” —Athenaum. / 

GOETHE’S FAUST. A New Translation in 
Rime. By C. Kegan Paul. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“‘ His translation is the most minutely accurate 
that has-yet been produced. . .”—Examuner. 

“Mr, Paul is a zealous and a faithful inter- 
preter.”—Saturday Review. 

AN OLD LEGEND OF §S. PAUL’S. By 
the Rev. G.B. Howard. Fcp. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘‘We admire, and deservedly admire, the gen- 
nine poetry of this charming old legend as here 
presented to us by the brilliant imagination and 
the chastened taste of ‘the gifted writer.”—Sta7- 
dara. 

SONNETS, LYRICS, AND TRANSLA- 
‘TIONS, By the Rev. Charles Turner. 
Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. : ; 

“‘Mr,. Turner is a genuine poet; his acne. is 
sweet and pure, beautiful in expression, and often 
subtle in thought.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 4 

“The light of a devout, gentle, and kindly 
spirit, a delicate and graceful fancy, a keen in- 
tellizence irradiates these thoughts.”—Covttem- 
porary Review. 

THE DREAM AND THE DEED, AND 
OTHER POEMS. By Patrick Scott, 
Author of ‘* Footpaths between Two 
Worlds,” etc. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 

“A bitter and able satire on the vice and follies 
of the day, literary, social, and political,”—S¢a7- 
dard. 

“Shows real poetic power coupled with evi- 
dences of satirical energy."—Zdinburgh Daily 
Review, 


EROS AGONISTES. By HE. B.D. Fcap. 
8vo. 38. 6d. 

“Tt is not the least merit of these pages that 
they are everywhere illumined with moral and 
religious sentiment suggested, not paraded, of the 
brightest, purest character.” —Standard. 

CALDERON’S DRAMAS. Translated from 
the Spanish. By Denis Florence Mac- 
Carthy. Post 8vo. Cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 

“The lambent verse flows with an ease, spirit, 
and music perfectly natural, liberal, and har- 
monious.”—Spectator. 

“Tt is impossible to speak too highly of this 
beautiful work.”—Month. _ 

Second Edition. 
SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. First 


Series. By a New Writer. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 

“These poems will assuredly take high rank 
among the class to which they belong.”—Brztis 
Quarterly Review, April 1st. 

““No extracts could do justice to the exquisite 
tones, the felicitous phrasing and delicately 
wrought harmonies of some of these poems.”— 
Nenconformist, 

“A purity and delicacy of feeling like morning 
air.” —Graphic, 

Second Edition. 
SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. Second 
Series. Bya New Writer. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 

“The most noteworthy poem is ‘the ‘Ode ona 
Spring Morning,’ which has somewhat of the 
charm of ‘L’Allegro’ and ‘Il Penseroso.’ It is 
the nearest approach to a masterpiece in the col- 
lection. We cannot find too much praise for its 
noble assertion of man’s resurrection.” —Saturday 
Review, 

“A real advance on its predecessor, and con- 
tains at least one poem (‘The Organ Boy’) of 
great originality, as well as many of much beauty 
....As exquisite a little poem as we have read 
for manyaday.... but not.at all alone in its 
power to fascinate.” —Spectator. 

“Will be gratefully welcomed.”—Examiner. 


THE GALLERY OF PIGHONS, AND 
OTHER POEMS. By Theo. Mar- 


zials, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
“A conceit abounding in prettiness.”— Zx- 
anuner. 


‘The rush of fresh, sparkling fancies is too 
rapid, too sustained, too abundant, not to be 
spontaneous.’’—A cadenzy. 


THE LEGENDS OF S8T. PATRICK 
AND OTHER POEMS. By Aubrey 


de Vere. Crown 8vo. 595. 

“‘ Mr. De Vere’s versification in his earlier poems 
is characterised by great sweetness and sim- 
plicity. He is master of his instrument, and 
rarely offends the ear with false notes.”"—PadZ 
Mall Gazette, « 

“We have but space to commend the varied 
structure of his verse, the carefulness of his 
grammar, andihis excellent English.”—Saturday 
REVIEW, 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT. A 
Dramatic Poem. By Aubrey de Vere, 
Author of ‘* The Legends of St. Patrick.” 


Crown 8vo. 55. 

“Undeniably well written,”—Lxanner. 

“A noble play... . The work of a true poet, 
and ofa fine artist, in whom there is nothing 
vulgar.and nothing weak. ... We had no con- 
ception, from our Resiadve of Mr. De Vere'’s 
former poems, that so much poetic power lay in 
himas this drama shows. It is terse as well as full 
of beauty, nervous as well as rich in thought,”— 
Spectator. 
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S QUEEN. By Alice Fisher, Author of 
“Yoo Bright to Last.” 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 


ISRAEL MORT: OVERMAN. The Story 


of the Mine. By John Saunders, Author 
of *‘ Hirell,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 


MALCOLM: A Scottish Story. By George 


MacDonald, Author of ‘‘ David Elgin- 
brod,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 


THE NEGLECTED QUESTION. By 


B. Markewitch. Translated from the 
Russian, by the Princesses Ouroussoff, 
2 vols. Crown 8yo. r4s. 


WOMAN’S A RIDDLE; or, Basy 


W ARMSTREY. By Philip Sheldon, 


3 vols. 

“In the delineation of idiosyncrasy, special and 
particular, and its effects on the lives of the per- 
sonages of the story, the author may, without 
exaggeration, be said to be masterly. Whether 
in fie long-drawn-out development of character, 
or in the description of peculiar qualities in a 
single pointed sentence, he is eaueny skilful, 
while, where pathos is necessary, he has it at com- 
mand, and subdued, sly humour is not wanting,” 
—Morning Post. 


LISETTE’S VENTURE. By Mrs. 


ID 


Russell Gray. 2 vols. 


OLATRY. A Romance. By Julian 


awthorne, Author of ‘‘Bressant.” 2vols. 

‘* A more powerful book than ‘Bressant”. . . . 
If the figures are mostly phantoms, they are 
phantoms which take a more powerful hold on the 
mind than many very real figures... .. There 
are three scenes in this romance, any one of 
which would prove true genius.”—Spectator. 

“The character of the Egyptian, half mad, 
and all wicked, is remarkably drawn... .., 
Manetho is a really fine conception. ... That 
there are passages of almost exquisite beauty 
here and there is only what we might expect.”— 
Athenaeum, 


BRESSANT. A Romance. By Julian 


Hawthorne, 2vols. Crown 8yo. 

‘One of the most powerful with which we are 
acquainted.”—7v77es. 

““We shall once more have reason to rejoice 
whenever we hear that a new work is coming out 
written by one who bears the honoured name of 
Hawthorne.”—Saturday Review, 


VANESSA. By the Author of “ Thomasina,” 


“Dorothy,” &c. 2 vols. Second Edition. 


THOMASINA. By the Author of “ Dorothy,” 


“De Cressy,” &c. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
ek finished and delicate cabinet picture ; no 
line is without its purpose.”—A¢hencnm. 


AILEEN FERRERS. By Susan Morley. 


In 2vols. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

‘* Her novel rises to a level far above that which 
cultivated women with a facile pen ordinarily at- 
tain when they set themselves to write a story. It 
is as a study of character, worked out ina manner 
that is free from almost all the usual faults of lady 
writers, that ‘Aileen Ferrers’ merits a place 
apart from its innumerable rivals,”"—Saturday 
Review, 


LADY MORETOUN’S DAUGHTER. 
By Mrs. Hiloart. In 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
“Carefully written.... The narrative is weld 
sustained,”—A thenxeum. 
‘‘An interesting story.... Above the run of 
average novels.”—Vanity Fair. 
“Will prove more popular than any of the 


author’s former works... . Interesting and read- 
able.”—Hour. 

“The story is well put together, and readable. * 
—Examiner, 


WAITING FOR TIDINGS. By the 
Author of ‘‘ White and Black.” 3 vols. 
“An interesting novel."—Vanity Fair. 2 
“A very lively tale, abounding with amusing 
incidents.”— Fohn Bull. 


TWO GIRLS. By Frederick Wedmore, 
Author of ‘“‘A Snapt Gold Ring.” 2 vols. 


‘‘A carefully-written novel of character, cem- 
trasting the two heroines of one love tale, an 
English lady and a French actress, Cicely is 
charming ; the introductory description of her is 
a good specimen of the well-balanced sketches in 
which the author shines.” — thenzum, 


CIVIL SERVICE. By J. T. Listado. 
Author of “ Maurice Rhynhart.” 2 vols. 
“A very channing and amusing story... The 
characters are all well drawn and life-like... . It 
is with no ordinary skill that Mr. Listado has 
drawn the character of Hugh Haughton, full as 
he is of scheming and subtleties... The plot is 
worked out with great skill and is of no ordinary 
kind."—Ciwil Service Gazette. < 
“ A story of Irish life, free from burlesque and 
partisanship, yet amusingly national... There is 
plenty of ‘go’ in the story.”— Atheneum. 


MR. CARINGTON. A Tale of Love and 
Conspiracy. By Robert Turner Cotton, 
In 3 vols. Cloth, crown 8vo. 

“A novel in so many ways good, as in a fresh 
and elastic diction, stout unconyentionality, and 
happy boldness of conception and execution, 
His novels, though free spoken, will be some o§ 
the healthiest of our day.”—Exazziner. 


TOO LATE. By Mrs. Newman. 2 vols. 
“The plot is skilfully constructed, the charac- 
ters are well conceived, and the narrative moves 
to its conclusion without any waste of words . . é 
The tone is healthy, in spite of its incidents, 
which will please the lovers of sensational fictica. 
+ . . The reader who opens the book will read it 

all through.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


REGINALD BRAMBLE, A Cynic of the 
roth Century. An Autobiography. r vol. 
“There is plenty of vivacity in Mr. Bramble’s 
narrative."—A thereum. 
“Written in a lively and readable style."—H/our. 


CRUEL AS THE GRAVE. By the 
Countess Von Bothmer, 3 vols. 
“ Fealousy ts cruel as the Grave.” 
“Interesting, though somewhat tragic.”— 
Atheneum. 
““ Agreeable, unaffected, and eminently read- 
able.”—Daily News. 
THE HIGH MILLS. By Katherine 
Saunders, Author of “ Gideon’s Rock,” 
&c. 3 vols. 
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FICTION— continued, 


SEPTIMIUS. A Romance. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Second Edition. 1 vol. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt. 9s. 

The Athenzum says that ‘the book is full of 
Hawthorne’s mos characteristic writing.” 


EFFIE’S GAME; How sue Lost anp 
HOW SHE Won. By Cecil Clayton. 
2 vols, Crown 8vo. 
‘‘Well written. The characters move, and act, 
and, above all, talk like human beings, and we 
have liked reading about them,”—SZectator. 


JUDITH GWYNNE. By Lisle Carr. 
In 3 vols. Cr.8vo, cloth. Second Edition, 
**Mr. Carr's novel is certainly amusing ..... 
There is much variety, and the dialogue an 
incident never flag to the finish,” —4 thenaum. 
“Displays much dramatic skill.”—Edinburgh 
Courant, 


CHESTERLEIGH. By Ansley Conyers. 


3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
““We have gained much enjoyment from the 
book.”—Sfectator. 


HONOR BLAKE: Tue Story oF A PLAIN 
Woman. By Mrs. Keatinge. 2 vols. 
“One of the best novels we have met with for 
some time.”—Morning Post. 
“* A story which must do good to all, young and 
old, who read it.”—Dazly News. 


HEATHERGATE. A Story of Scottish 
Life and Character, By a new Author. 
2 vols. 

“Its merit lies in the marked antithesis of 
strongly developed characters, in different ranks 
of life, and resembling each other in nothing but 
their marked nationality.” —4 theneum, 


THE QUEEN'S SHILLING. By Captain 
Arthur Griffiths. 2 vols. 
“‘Every scene, character, and incident of the 
book are so life-like that they seem drawn from 
life direct.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MIRANDA. A Midsummer Madness, By 
Mortimer Collins. 3 vols. 
“‘Not a dull page in the whole three volumes.” 
—Standard, 
“The work of a man who is at once a thinker 
and a poet.”—Howr. 


SQUIRE SILCHESTER’S WHIM. By 
Mortimer Collins. 3 vols. 

“We think it the best (story) Mr. Collins has 
yet written. Full of incident and adventure.”— 
Pali Mall Gazette. - 

“So clever, so irritating, and so charming a 
story.”—Standard. 


THE PRINCESS CLARICEH. A Story of 

1871. By Mortimer Collins. 2 vols, 

“Mr. Collins has produced a readable book, 
amusingly characteristic.” ‘henaumnt. 

“A bright, fresh,and original book,” —Staxdard, 


JOHANNES OLAF. By EH. de Wille. 
Translated by F. E, Bunnétt. vols, 
“The art of description is fully exhibited ; 
perception of character and capacity for delineat- 
ing it are obvious; while there is great breadth 
and comprehensiveness in the plan of the story.” 
—Morning Post. 
A GOOD MATCH. By Amelia Perrier, 
Author of “Mea Culpa.” 2 vols. 
“Racy and lively."—Atheneum. 
“This clever and amusing novel.”—Pall Madd 
Gazelle. 


THE STORY OF SIR EDWARD’S 
WIFE. By Hamilton Marshall, 


Author of “‘ For Very Life.” x vol. Cr. 8vo. 
“A quiet, graceful little story.”—Spectator. 
“‘Mr. Hamilton Marshall can tell a story closely 

and pleasantly.” —Patl Mall Gazette. 


HERMANN AGHA. An Eastern Narsa- 
tive. By W. Gifford Palgrave. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt. 18s. 

“There is a positive fragrance as of newly-mown 
hay about it, as compared with the artificially 
perfumed passions which are detailed to us with 
such gusto by our ordinary novel-writers in their 
endless volumes.”—Odserver. p 


LINKED AT LAST. By F. HE. Bunnétt. 


xz vol. Crown 8yo. 

“The reader who once takes it up will not be 
inclined to relinquish it without concluding the 
volume,”—Morzing Post. 

““A very charming story.”— Fo Bull. 


OFF THE SKELIIGS. By Jean 
Ingelow. (Her First Romance.) In 4 vols. 
“Clever and sparkling.” —Standard, 
“We read each succeeding volume with m- 
creasing interest, going almost to the point of 
wishing there was a fifth.”"—A ¢henaum. 


SEETA. By Colonel Meadows Taylor, 
Author of ‘‘ Tara,” etc. vols. 

“ Well told, native life is admirably described, 
and the petty intrigues of native rulers, and their 
hatred of the English, mingled with fear lest the 
latter should eventually prove the victors, are 
cleverly depicted."—Athengum. 

“ Thoroughly interesting and enjoyable read- 
ing.”—Examiner. 

WHAT ’TIS TO LOVE. By the Author 
of “ Flora Adair,” ‘‘ The Value of Fosters- 


town,” 3 vols. 

“Worthy of praise: it is well written; the 
story is simple, the interest is well sustained ; the 
characters are well depicted.”"—Lainb. Courant. 


MEMOIRS or MRS. LACTITIA 
BOOTHBY. By William Clark 
Russell, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“Clever and ingenious.” —Saturday Review. 
“‘Very clever book,”—Guardian. 


HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. By 


Hesba Stretton. 3 vols. 

“Much better than the average novels of the 
day ; has much more claim to critical considera- 
tion as a piece of literary work,—very clever.”— 
Spectator. 

«* All the characters stand out clearly and are 
well sustained, and the interest of the story never 
flags.” — Observer. 


THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. By Hesha 
Stretton, 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

“A fascinating story which scarcely flags in 
interest from the first page to the last.”—Brztis 
Quarterly Review. 

THE SPINSTERS OF BLATCH- 
INGTON. By Mar. Travers. 2 vols. 


*‘A pretty story. Deserving of a favourable 
reception.”"—Graphic, [2xaminer. 
“A book of more than average merits.”— 


PERPLEXITY. By Sydney Mostyn. 
vols. Crown 8vo, 
“Written with very considerable power, great 
cleverness, and sustained interest.” —Stadard. 
“The literary workmanship is good, and the 
story forcibly and graphically told.” —Dazly News. 
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THE CORNHILL LIBRARY OF FICTION. 


3s. 6d. per Volume. 


sigs is intended in this Series to produce books of such merit that readers will care to preserv: 
them on their shelves. They are well printed on good paper, handsomely bound, with . 
Frontispiece, and are sold at the moderate price of 8s. 6d. each. 


HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. By J. Masterman. 
THE HOUSE OF RABY. By Mrs. G..Hooper. 


‘*A work of singular truthfulness, originality, and | a Exceedingly well ORCC D: ae ee 
power.” —Mornzing Post. A well told and interesting story.” —A cade7iy 


A FIGHT FOR LIFE. By Moy Thomas. 


“‘ An unquestionable success.” —Dazly News. mation, there cannot be two opinions.” — 4 tHe 
“Of the vigour, the sustained energy, the ani- | zzcezc772. : 


ROBIN GRAY. By Charles Gibbon. 


“Pure in sentiment, well written, and cleverly ‘‘ A pretty tale, prettily told."—Atheneum. _ 

constructed.”—Brttish Quarterly Review, “* An unassuming, characteristic, and ertertainins 
““A novel of tender and pathetic interest.”— | novel."—Fokn Budd. 

Globe, 


KITTY. By Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 
** Lively and clever. ... There isa certain dash 


in every description; the dialogue is bright and 
spatkling.”—Atheneum, 


HIRELL. By John Saunders. 
“‘A powerful novel... a tale written by a poet.” 
“—Spectator. 
“A novel of extraordinary merit.”—Post. 


ONE OF TWO; or, The left-handed Bride. By J. H. Friswell. 


**Told with spirit... the plot is skilfully made.” “ Admirably narrated, and intensely interesting. 
—Spectator. —Public Opinion. 


**Very pleasant and amusing.”—Glode. 
“A charming novel,”— Fok Bull, 


“We have nothing but words of praise to offe: 
for its style and composition,” —~Exa7nz2er. 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. A Matter-of-Fact Story. 


“There is not a dull page in the whole story.”— 
Standard. 2 oY 


“A yery interesting and uncommon story.”— 


Vanity, Fair. 
“One of the most remarkable novels which ha 
appeared of late.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


GOD’S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By Mrs. G. L. Banks. 


‘Far above the run of common three-volume 
novels, evincing much literary power in not a few 
graphic descriptions of manners and local customs. 
... A genuine sketch.”—Spectator. 


‘*Possesses the merit of care, industry, and loca 
knowledge.” —Athenezumm, 

“Wonderfully readable. The style is ver 
simple and natural.’ —Aormznge Post. 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Charles Gibbon. 


“A powerfully written nervous story.” — 
Atheneum. 


“There are few recent novels more powerful 


and engrossing.” —Exardrer. 
“A piece of very genuine workmanship,”- 
British Quarterly Review. 


ABEL DRAKE’S WIFE. By John Saunders. 


‘A striking book, clever, interesting, and 
original. We have seldom met with a book so 
thoroughly true to life, so deeply interesting in its 


detail, and so touching in ts simple pathos,’- 
Athenaeum. 


OTHER STANDARD NOVELS TO FOLLOW. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT, TRANSLATED FROM THE 
LATEST GREEK TEXT OF TISCHENDORF. By Samuel Davidson, 
D.D., LL.D. The desirableness of presenting a single text, especially if it be the 
best, instead of one formed for the occasion under traditional influences, is apparent. 
From an exact translation of Tischendorf’s final critical edition, readers will get both the 
words of the New Testament writers as nearly as possible, and an independent revision 
of the authorised version. Such a work will shortly appear, with an Introduction 
embodying ideas common to Dr. Davidson and the famous Professor at Leipzig. 


STUDIES OF THE DIVINE MASTER. By the Rev. T. Griffith. 


This book depicts the successive phases of the public life of Jesus, so far as is needful to 
the bringing out into full relief his mission, character, and work, as the Christ ; and it 
comprises a thorough exposition of his teaching about the nature of his Kingdom—its 
privileges—its laws—and its advancement, in thesoul, and in the world. Demy 8vo. 


CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH. A Course of Lent Lectures, delivered in 
the Parish Church of Holy Trinity, Paddington. By the Rev. Daniel Moore, 
M.A., Author of “‘The Age and the Gospel: Hulsean Lectures,” &c. 


JOHN KNOX AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: His work in 
her Pulpit and his influence upon her History, Articles, and Parties. A monograph 
founded upon several important papers of Knox, never before published. By the Rev. 
P. Lorimer, D.D. Post 8vo. ' 

THE PRIVILEGE OF PETER LEGALLY AND HISTORICALLY 
EXAMINED, AND THE CLAIMS OF THE ROMAN CHURCH COMPARED 
WITH THE SCRIPTURES, the Councils and the Testimony of the Popes them- 
selves. By the Rev. R. C. Jenkins, M.A., Rector of Lyminge, and Honorary 
Canon of Canterbury. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE PARACLETE: An Essay on the Personality and Ministry of the Holy 


Ghost, with some Reference to Current Discussions. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


SERMONETTES: On Synonymous Texts, taken from the Bible and Book 
of Common Prayer, for the Study, Family Reading, and Private Devotion. By the 
. Rev. Thomas Moore, Vicar of Christ Church, Chesham. Small crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


SERMONS AND EXPOSITIONS. By the Rev. R. Winterbotham. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS. By the late Rev. Henry Christopherson. Cr. $vo, cloth. 75, 6d. 


THE SPIRITUAL FUNCTION OF A PRESBYTER IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By John Notrege, A.M., for fifty-four years a 
Presbyter in “that pure and Apostolical Branch of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church 
established in this Kingdom.” Small crown8yo. Red edges. Price 3s. 6d. 


WORDS OF FAITH AND CHEER. A Mission of Instruction and 


Suggestion. By the Rev. Archer T. Gurney. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


“Speaks of many questions with a wise judg-, which command respect.”—British Quarterly 
ment and a fearless honesty, as well as with an | Rewew. 
intellectual strength and broad human catholicity, 


THE GOSPEL ITS OWN WITNESS. Being the Hulsean Lectures for 
1873. By the Rey. Stanley Leathes, M.A. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. 


THE CHURCH AND THE EMPIRES: Historical Periods. By the late 
Henry W. Wilberforce. Preceded by a Memoir of the Author, by J. H. Newman, 
D.D. rvol. Post 8vo. With Portrait. Price 1os. 6d. 
Second Edition. : 
THE HIGHER LIFE. Its Reality, Experience, and Destiny. By 
. James Baldwin Brown, B.A. Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. ; 
“Very clearly and eloquently set forth.”— , we have yet had from the pen of this eloquent 
Standard. preacher.” —Christian World. S 
“Full of earnest expositions of truth set forth “Pull of thought, beauty, and power, and will 
with great eloquence, .,. Most heartily do we | repay the careful study, not only of those who 
commend it to our readers,’—Rock. i have a penchant for theological reading, but of all 
“One of the richest volumes of sermons that | intelligent persons.”—Bapiézst. 
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HARTHAM CONFERENCES; OR, DISCUSSIONS UPON SOME 
OF THE RELIGIOUS TOPICS OF THE DAY. By the Rey. F. W 
Kingsford, M.A., Vicar of S. Thomas’s, Stamford Hill; late Chaplain H.E.1.C 
(Bengal Presidency). ‘‘ Audi alteram partem.” Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. Fy 

ConTEnTS :—Introductory.—The Real Presence. —Confession,—Ritualism. 
“Able and interesting.”"—Church Times. 

STUDIES IN MODERN PROBLEMS. First Series. Edited by the 
Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. By Various Writers. Crown 8yo. 5S. 

Conaey re: See inostal Confession—Abolition of the Thirty-nine Articles. Part I= 
The Sanctity of Marriage—Creation and Modern Science—Retreats for Persons Liyin; 
in the World—Catholic and Protestant—The Bishops on Confession in the Church c’ 
England. 


STUDIES IN MODERN PROBLEMS. Serconp Series. Edited by the 
Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. By Various Writers. Crown 8vo. 5s. é 
Contents: Some Principles of Christian Ceremonial—A Layman’s View of Confes- 
sion of Sin toa Priest. Parts I. & II.—Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament—Missions 
and Preaching Orders—Abolition of the Thirty-nine Articles. Part IJ.—The First 
Liturgy of Edward VI., and our own Office, contrasted and compared. 


UNTIL THE DAY DAWN. Four Advent Lectures delivered in the Epis- 


copal Chapel, Milverton, Warwickshire, on the Sunday Evenings during Advent, 1870 
By the Rev. Marmaduke E. Browne. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 
“Four really original and Stirring sermons.”— Yohkn Budd, 
Second Edition. 
A SCOTCH COMMUNION SUNDAY. To which are added Certain 
Discourses from a University City. By A. K. H. B., Author of ‘“‘The Recreations 
of a Country Parson.” Crown 8vo. Price ss. 


‘* Some discourses are added, which are couched 
in language of rare power.”— Fohn Bull, 


““We commend this volume as full of interest to 
all our readers. It is written with much ability 
“Exceedingly fresh and readable.”—G/asgow | and good feeling, with excellent taste and marvel- 
News. \ lous tact."—Church Herald. 


EVERY DAY A PORTION: Adapted from the Bible and the Prayer Book, 
for the Private Devotions of those living in Widowhood. Collected and Edited by 
Lady Mary Vyner. Square crown 8vo, elegantly bound. 55. 
““ Now she that is a widow indeed, and desolate, trusteth in God.” 


‘An excellent little volume.”— Fohn Buil. the whole, rendering the work well suited for its 
“Fills a niche hitherto unoccupied, and fills it purpose.”—Rock. 

with complete fitness.” —Lsterary Churchman. “‘The adaptations are always excellent and 
““A tone of earnest practical piety runs through | appropriate.”—Notes and Queries, 


ESSAYS ON RELIGION AND LITERATURE. By Various Writers. 
Edited by the Most Reverend Archbishop Manning. Demy 8vo. sos. 6d. 


CONTENTS :—The Philosophy of Christianity,— Press.—Christianity in relation to Society.—The 
Mystical Elements of Religion.—Controversy with | Religious Condition of Germany.—The Philosophy 
the Agnostics.—A Reasoning Thought,—Darwin- | of _ Bacon. —Catholic Laymen and Scholastic 
ism brought to Book,—Mr, Mill on iberty of the | Philosophy. 


Fifth Edition. 
WHY AM I A CHRISTIAN? By Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, 
P.C., K.G., G.C.B. Small crown 8vo. Price 3s. 


“‘Has a peculiar interest, as exhibiting the convictions of an earnest, intelligent, and practical 
man.”—Contemporary Review. 


THEOLOGY AND MORALITY. Being Essays by the Rev. J. Llewellyn 


Davies, M.A. xvol. Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6a. 

. ‘ The position taken up by Mr. Llewellyn Davies } not space to do more with regard to the social 
is well worth a careful survey on the part of philo- essays of the work before us, than to testify to tlre 
sophical students, for it represents the closest | kindliness of spirit, sobriety, and earnest thought 


approximation of. any theological system yet for- | by which they are uniformly characterised.”— 
mulated to the religion of philosophy. . . We have Exaniiner. 


HYMNS AND SACRED LYRICS. By the Rev. Godfrey Thring, 


B.A. 1vol. Crown 8vo. Price ss, 
““Many of the hymns in the charming volume 


would, and would not if we could, and what is 
before us have already been published in the | still better, so penetrating and peaceful is the 
principal hymnals of the day, a proof, as we take | devotional spirit which breathes through his poems 
it, that they have become popular, and that the | and from them, that we feel all the ‘better —less 
merits are hot superficial or ordinary, . .. There ina worldly frame of mind, and more in a heavenly 
is an inexpressible charm of quiet and soothing | mood—after reading them.” —Lnglish Church 
beauty in his verses which we cannot resist if we | waz. 
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» 
THE RECONCILIATION OF RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 
Being Essays by the Rev. T. W. Fowle, M.A. 1vol. 8vo. Price ros. 6d. 


“A book which requires and deserves the re- | There is scarcely a page in the book which is not 
spectful attention of all reflecting Churchmen. It | equally worthy of a thoughtful pause.”—LZerar-y 
is earnest, reverent, thoughtful, and courageous... | Churchman. 


HYMNS AND VERSES, Original and Translated. By the Rev. 
: Henry Downton, M.A. Small crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 


“Considerable force and beauty characterise “Will, we do not doubt, be welcome as a per- 
some of these verses.”—Watchman. manent possession to those for whom they have 

‘* Mr. Downton’s ‘Hymns and Verses’ are worthy | been composed or to whom they have been origi- 
of all praise.”"—Exglish Churchman. nally addressed.”—Church Herald. 


MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE IN THE EAST. By the Rev. 
Richard Collins, M.A. With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


“* A very graphic story told in lucid, simple, and ‘““We may.judge from our own experience, no 
modest style.” —Ezglish Churchman. one who takes up this charming little volume will 

‘A readable and yery interesting volume.”— | lay it down again till he has got to the last word.” 
Church Review. —Fohn Bull, 


MISSIONARY LIFE IN THE SOUTHERN SEAS. By James 


Hutton. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. This is an historical 
record of Mission work by the labourers of all denominations in Tahiti, the Hervey, the 
Austral, the Samoa or Nayigator’s, the Sandwich, Friendly, and Fiji Islands, &c. 


THE ETERNAL LIFE. Being Fourteen Sermons. By the Rev. Jas. 
Noble Bennie, M.A. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


“The whole volume is replete with matter for | Sunday reading.”—English Churchman. 
thought and study.”—F¥oh2 Brudl. “Mr, Bennie preaches earnestly and well.”— 
‘““We recommend these sermons as wholesome | Literary Churchman. 


THE REALM OF TRUTH. By Miss E. T. Carne. Cr. 8vo. 55. 6d. 


* A singularly calm, thoughtful, and philosophical | but what it cannot be told too often, that Truth is 
inquiry into what Truth is, and what its authority.” | something stronger and more enduring than our 
—Leeds Mercury. little doings, and speakings, and actings.”—Z z%e- 

Tt tells the world what it does not like to hear, | rary Churchman. 


LIFE: Conferences delivered at Toulouse. By the Rev. Pére Lacordaire. 


Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 
“Let the serious reader cast his eye upon any 


a desire to know more of the teachings of this 
single page in this volume, and he will find there | worthy follower of the saintly St. Dominick,”— 
words which will arrest his attention and give him | Mornzng Post. 


Second Edition. 
CATHOLICISM AND THE VATICAN. Witha Narrative of the Old 


Catholic Congress at Munich. By J. Lowry Whittle, A.M., Trin. Coll., Dublin. 


Crown 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. 
“We may cordially recommend his book to all who wish to follow the course of the Old Catholic 
movement.”—Saturday Review. af 
Second Edition. 


THE PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION ACT, 1874. With an 


Introduction, Notes, and Index. Edited by W. G. Brooke, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of “Six Privy Council Judgments,” &c. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

“A very useful and convenient manual, and| ment. The notes, which follow, are appended to 
deserves to be studied by all who are interested | the several clauses of the Bill, and contain very 
or concerned in the working of this important | copious remarks, references, and illustrations,”— 
act... . The introduction gives a succinct | Guardian. 
history of the Act in its passage through Parlia- 


Third Edition. 
SIX PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENTS — 1850-1872. Annotated by 
W. G. Brooke, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. Price 9s. 


“The volume is a valuable record of cases form- | last twenty years, which will constitute the un- 
img precedents for the future.” —d4 henaum. written law of the English Establishment.” —Bretis/ 
“A very timely and important publication. It Quarterly Review. 
brings into one view the great judgments of the 


THE MOST COMPLETE HYMN BOOK PUBLISHED. 


HYMNS FOR THE CHURCH AND HOME. Selected and Edited by 
the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson, Author of “ Praying and Working.” : 
The Hymn-book consists of Three Parts :—\. For Public Worship.—II. For Family 
and Private Worship,—III. For Children; and contains Biographical Notices of nearly 
300 Hymn-writers, with Notes upon their Hymns. 
*.* Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging from 8d. to 6s. Lists and full 
particulars will be furnished on application to the Publishers. 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES. Crown 8vo. 


THEOLOGICAL—continued. 


WORKS BY THE REV. H. 


R. HAWEIS, M.A 


Second Edition. 
SPEECH IN SEASON. A New Volume of Sermons. Cr. 8vo. Price gs. 
Eighth Edition. : 


“Mr. Haweis writes not only fearlessly, but with 
remarkable freshness and vigour. In all that he 
says we perceivea transparent honesty and single- 
ness of purpose.”—Saturday Review, 


Price 7s. 6d. 

“Bears marks of much originality of though » 
and individuality of expression,” —Pall Male 
Gazette. 


UNSECTARIAN FAMILY PRAYERS, for Morning and Evening for & 


WORDS AND WORKS IN A LONDON PARISH. 


THE 


SCRIPTURE LANDSIN CONNECTION 


Week, with short selected passages from the Bible. 


“These prayers are tender, devotional, and 
helpful, and may be used with great profit in any 


Square'crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 


household. They are brief, but very beautiful.”—~ 
Christian World, 


WORKS BY THE REV. CHARLES ANDERSON, M.A. 
Second Edition. 
CHURCH THOUGHT AND CHURCH WORK. Edited by the Rev- 


Charles Anderson M.A., Vicar of St. John’s, Limehouse. 


Containing articles 


by the Revs. J. M. Capes, Professor Cheetham, J. Ll. Davies, Harry Jones, Brooke Lam- 


bert, A. J. Ross, the Editor, and others. 


“Mr. Anderson has accomplished his task well. 
The brief papers with which his book is filled are 
almost of necessity sketchy, but they are none the 
less valuable on that account. Those who are con- 
tending with practical difficulties in Church work, 
could hardly do better than study Mr. Anderson’s 
suggestions for themselves.’ —SZectalor, 

“This new series of papers, edited by Mr. | 
Charles Anderson, will be heartily welcomed. <A | 


Demy 8vo. 


7s. 6a 


healthy moral earnestness is conspicuous in every 
one of them.”—Westminster Review. 

“It is a book which may: be profitably studied by 
all, whether clergymen or laymen, members of the 
established or other churches, who attempt any kind 
of pastoral work, for it is full of wise practical sug- 
gestions, evidently the result of earnest observation 
and long experience, and not the mere guesses of 
an @ Zriorz speculator.”—Nonconformist. 


Second Edition. 


the Rev. Charles Anderson, M.A, 


‘Tt hasan interest of its own for not a few minds, 
to whom the question ‘Is the National Church 
worth preserving as such, and if so, how best in- 


Edited by 
Demy 8vo. Price 6s. 


crease its vital power?’ is of deep and grave im- 
portance.”—Sfectator, 


CURATE OF SHYRE. A Record of Parish Reform, with its at- 
tendant Religious and Social Problems. By the Rev. Charles Anderson, M.A., 


Vicar of St. John’s, Limehouse. 


Editor of ‘Church Thought and Church Wor ane 


“Words and Works in a London Parish.”” Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WORKS BY THE REV. G. S. DREW, M.A. 
Vicar or Trinity, LAMBETH. 


Second Edition. 


NAZARETH : 


THE SON OF MAN. 
THE DIVINE KINGDOM ON BARTH A 


WITH THEIR HISTORY. Bevelled 
Boards, 8vo. Price ros. 6d. 


“Mr. Drew has invented a new method of 
illustrating Scripture history—from observation 
of the countries. Instead of narrating his travels, 
and referring from time to time to the facts of 
sacred history belonging to the different countries, 
he writes an outline history of the Hebrew nation 
from Abraham downwards, with special reference 
to the various points in which the geography 
illustrates the history. . . . He is very successful 
in picturing to his readers the scenes before his 
own mind.”—Saturday Review, 


“Entirely valuable and satisfactory, 


would not be a credit.”—Lzterary Churchman. 
- Full of ‘original thinking admirably expressed."—Byztish 


“Thoughtful and eloquent. | 
Quarterly Review, 


His Life and Ministry. 


Second Edition. 


ITS LIFE AND LES- 
SONS. Crown 8vo, ss. 


“We have read the volume with great interest- 
It is at once succinct and suggestive, reverent 
and ingenious, observant of small details, and yet 
not forgetful of great principles.”’—British Quar- 
terly Review. 

‘A very reverent attempt to elicit and develop 
Scripture intimations respecting our Lord’s thirty 
years’ sojourn at Nazareth. The author has. 
rene well at the unworked mine, and has pre- 
duced a very valuable series of Scripture lessons, 
which will be found both profitable and singularly 
interesting.” —Guerdiat. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


S ITIS IN HEAVEN. 8vo, xos. 6d. 


There is no living divine to whom the authorship 
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WORKS BY THE REV. C. J.: VAUGHAN, D.D. 


THE SOLIDITY OF TRUE RELI- 
GION AND OTHER SERMONS 
PREACHED IN LONDON DURING 
THE BLECTION AND MISSION 
WHEK, FEBRUARY, 1874. Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d. 


Third Edition: 


WORDS OF HOPE FROM THE PULPIT 
OF THE TEMPLE CHURCH. Crown 
8vo. Price 5s. 

“ Quiet, scholarly, ingenious, natural, spiritual, 
evangelical, and earnest. The charm of their 
pleasantness and goodness does not weary. 
They are the natural products of a cultured, 
industrious, vigorous mind.”—BSrzish Quarterly 
Review. 


FORGET THINE OWN PEOPLE. An 
Appeal for Missions. Crown 8vo, 3s. 62. 


“Faithful, earnest, eloquent, tender, and large- 
hearted.”—British Quarterly Review. 


Fourth Edition. 


THE YOUNG LIFE ZEQUIPPING 
ITSELF FOR GOD’S SERVICE. 
Being Four Sermons Preached before the 
University of Cambridge, in November, 
1872. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

“‘Hasall the writer's characteristics of devoted- 
ness, purity, and high moral tone.”—Lozdor 
Quarterly Review. 

‘‘ As earnest, eloquent, and as liberal as every- 
thing else that he writes.”—Axasiner. 


WORKS OF THE LATE REV. F. W. ROBERTSON, M.A. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS, 


SERMONS. 
Vol. I. Small crown 8vo. Price 35. 6d. 
Vol. II. Small crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 


Vol. ILI. Small crown Svog™brice 38. 6d. 
Vol. IV. Small-crown 8vo. Price 3s. 


LECTURESAND ADDRESSES, WITH 
OTHER LITERARY REMAINS. 
With Introduction by the Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke, M.A. Crown 8yo. 55. 

(Preparing. 


EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON S8?. 
PAUL’S EPISTLE To THE 
CORINTHIANS, Small crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE HUMAN 
RACH. Frem the German of Gottholad 
Ephraim Lessing. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


AN ANALYSIS OF MR. TENNYSON’S 
“IN MEMORIAM.”  Feap, 8vo. 2s. 


&@ The above works can also be had. Bound in half morocco. 


*,* A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, can be had, price 2s. 6¢. 
shh ie Say cae a a 


WORKS BY THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE LATE REV. ¥F. W. ROBERTSON, 
M.A.: LIFE AND LETTERS, 
Edited by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 
M.A. 


J. In 2 vols., uniform with the Sermons. 
With a Steel Portrait. 7s. 6d. 

Il. Library Edition, in demy 8vo, with 
Two Steel Portraits. res. 

III. A Popular Edition, inz vol. 6s. 


Second Edition. 
THROLOGY IN THE ENGLISH 
POHTS.—Cowrer, Corertpcr, Worps- 
WORTH, and.Burns. Post 8vo. 9s. 

«Apart from its literary merits, the book may 
be said to possess an independent value, as 
tending to familiarise a certain section of the 
English public with more enlightened views of 
theology.’ —4 thenaeum. 

‘The volume is scholarlike, and evidently the 
result of study and discrimination."—Howr. 

« .. , An admirable example of interpretative 
criticism. It is clear, adequate, eloquent, and 
there are many such morsels of thought scattered 
throughout the book. We have read Mr. Brooke’s 
volume with pleasure—it is fresh, suggestive, 
stimulating, and we cordially recommend it,”— 
Nonconformist. 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE: 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF. A 
Memorial Sermon. Crown 8vo, sewed. 15. 


SERMONS Preached in St. James’s Chapel, 
York Street. Second Series. Crown 8vo. 
Price 7s, 


Eighth Edition. 
CHRIST IN MODERN LIFE. Sermons 
Preached in St. James’s Chapel, York 
Street, London. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“‘Nobly fearless, and singularly strong... .. 
carries our admiration throughout,” — Britis/z 
Quarterly Review, 

Eighth Edition. 
SERMONS Preached in St. James’s Chapel, 
York Street, London. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘*No one who reads these sermons will wonder 
that Mr. Brooke is a great power in London, that 
his chapel is thronged, and his followers large 
and enthusiastic. They are fiery, energetic, im- 
petuous sermons, rich with the treasures of a cul- 
tivated imagination.”—Guaerdian. 

- Second Edition. 

FREEDOM IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. Six Sermons suggested 
by the Voysey Judgment. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ A very fair statement of the views in respect 
to freedom of thought held by the liberal party in 
the Churchof England.” —iackwood's Magazine. 

“Interesting and readable, and characterised 
by great clearness of thought, frankness of state- 
ment, and moderation of tone.” —Church Opinion. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
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FOR SCEPTRE AND CROWN. A Romance of the Present Time. . 
By Gregor Samarow. Translated by Fanny Wormald. 2vols. Cr. 8vo, 15s. 
This is the celebrated ‘‘Um Szepter und Kronen,” which was published about a year ago | 
in Germany, when it created a very great sensation among all classes, It deals with | 
some of the prominent characters who have figured and still continue to figure in 
European politics, and the accuracy of its life-picture is so great that it is presented to | 
the English public not as a novel, but as a new rendering of an important chapter ‘n° 
recent European history. 


FRAGMENTS OF THOUGHT. By T. Bowden Green. Dedicated by 


permission to the Poet Laureate. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ROMANTIC ANNALS OF A NAVAL FAMILY. By 


Mrs Arthur Traherne. Crown 8yo. ros. 6d. 

“Some interesting letters are introduced, “Well and pleasantly told.’ — Zventng Stan- 
amongst others, several from the late King Wil- | dard. 
liam IV,"—Spectator. 


STUDIES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Anthony Musgrave, 
C,M.G., Governor of South Australia. Crown 8vo, 


A GRAMMAR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Maj.-Gen. W. F. 
Marriott, C.S.I. Crown 8vyo, 6s. , . 
The author’s aim in presenting this new elementary treatise to the world is, firstly, to 
restrict it to truly elementary considerations in each branch of the subject; secondly, to 
adopt a perfectly precise and unambiguous use of terms in the sense which most nearly 
agrees with common use; thirdly, to offer reasonable proof of every proposition; and 
fourthly, to use the utmost brevity consistent with proof, so as to invite and facilitate the 
— 


judgment of the student as well as of the critic. 


THE ASHANTEE WAR. A Popular Narrative. By The ‘‘ Daily News” 


Special Correspondent. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. ; 

“Trustworthy and readable, and well fitted to | by bringing together suggestive incidents, and by 
serve its purpose as a popular narrative. . . . The | clearing up points that his readers would naturally 
Daily News Correspondent secures interest chiefly |! be desirous of knowing.” —Examiner, 


SOLDIERING AND SCRIBBLING. By Archibald Forbes, of the 


Daily News. Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 

“ Allwho open it will be inclined to read through “There is a good dealof instruction to outsiders 
for the varied entertainment which it affords.”— | touching military life, in this volume.”—Zvening 
Daily News, 1 Standard, 


rn v nN ; 5 
"ILAM EN NAS. Historical Tales and Anecdotes of the Times of the Early 
Khalifahs. Translated from the Arabic Originals. By Mrs. Godfrey Clerk 
Author of ‘The Antipodes and Round the World.”” Crown 8yvo. Price 7s. = ‘ 
“Those who like stories full of the genuine colour “* As full of valuable information as it is of amus- 


and fragrance of the East should by all means read | ing incident.”—Avening Standard, 
Mrs, Godfrey Clerk’s volume.”— Spectator. 


HAKAYIT ABDULLA. The Autobiography of a Malay Minshi, between 


the years 1808 and 1843, containing Sketches of Men and Events connected with the 
English Settlements in-the Straits of Malacca during that period. ‘Translated by 
J.T. Thomson, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo. Price x2s, : 


“The chief interest of the work consists in its intge ways generally. . . . The book is written 


singular revelation of the inner life of a native of | inthe grave and sedate, yet amusing style, peculi: 

P 4 . . 4 s 5 sing 5 ar 
Asia—of the way in which his mind was affected | to Orientals, and is enriched by the thick 
by contact with Europeans, and of the estimate | additional matter."—Dazly News. 
which he formed as to English rule in India, and 


GLIMPSES OF THE SUPERNATURAL. Being Facts, Records, and 
Traditions, relating to Dreams, Omens, Miraculous Occurrences, A paritions, Wraiths 
Warnings, Seen, Necromancy, Witchcraft, &c. By the Rev. Frederick 
George Lee, D.D., Vicar of All Saints, Lambeth. Crown 8vo. 7S. 6d. 
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ANTIQUITIES OF AN ESSEX PARISH; or, Pacers FROM THE 


Edward Dowden. 


The chief design of this work is to discover the 
man—Shakspere—througk his works, and to as- 
certain his course of mental and moral develop- 
ment as far as this is possible. This thread running 
through the work will make it a continuous study, 
written for such intelligent readers of Shakspere 


By W. T. Scott. 


Sewed, 4s. ; cloth, 5s. 
By Professor 


Crown 8vyo. 


who are not specialists in Shakspere scholarship, 
and intended to be an introduction to the study of 
Shakspere, popular in the sense of being attrac- 
tive to all intelligent lovers of literature, but 
founded upon the most recent and accurate Shak- 


sperescholarships, English,German,and American. 


THE SHAKESPEARE ARGOSY: containing much of the wealth of 
Shakespeare’s Wisdom and Wit, alphabetically arranged and classified by Capt. A. F. 


P. Harcourt. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


RUSSIAN ROMANCE. By Alexander Serguevitch Poushkin. Trans 


lated from the Tales of BeLkin, &c. By Mrs. J. Buchan Telfer (xée Moura- 
vieff). Crown $vo. Price 7s. 62. 

ConTENTS.—The Pistol Shot.—The Snowstorm.—The Undertaker.—The Station- 
Master.—The Lady-Rustic.—The Captain’s Daughter.—Vhe Moor of Peter the Great.— 
The Queen of Spades, &c. 


SGCIALISM: its Nature, its Dangers, and its Remedies considered by the 
Rev. M. Kaufmann, B.A. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


EH NEWMAN, D.D:; CHARACTERISTICS FROM HIS 
WRITINGS: Selections, Personal, Historical, Philosophical, and Religious. Arranged 
by W.S. Lilly, Barrister-at-law, withthe Author’s approval. With Portrait. Crown 
8vo. Price 6s, 7 


CREMATION; THE TREATMENT OF THE BODY AFTER 


DEATH: with a Description of the Process and necessary Apparatus. Crown 8vo, 
sewed. ‘Third Edition. Price 1s. 


PLACE OF THE PHYSICIAN. Being the Introductory Lecture at 
Guy’s Hospital, 1873-74; to which is added Essays on THE Law or Human Lire, 
AND ON THE RELATION BETWEEN ORGANIC AND INORGANIC WorLDs. By James 
Hinton, Author of “‘ Man and His Dwelling-Place.” Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


Je 


HE 


LITTLE DINNERS; 
ELEGANCE AND ECONOMY. By Mar 


OUR 


REPUBLICAN SUPERSTITIONS. 


“Very remarkable. 3 
them that is not pregnant with high meaning.”— 
Brighton Herald. 

«A thoughtful volume.”"— Yokn Bull. 

“ Full of suggestive thoughts and scientific gene- 


There is not a sentence in| ralisation. 


To partake of this feast of reason the 
book must be purchased and thought over, which 
advice we conscientiously give to everyone who 
wishes to keep up with the intellectual progress of 
the age."—Brightox Gazette. 


Seventh Edition. 


“We ought not to omit the mention of several 
very good recipes which Mrs. Hooper vouchsafes 
us—e.g., rump-steak pudding, sheep’s-head, Scotch 
fashion, deviled fowl, rich plum-pudding, neck of 
venison cooked in a V oven, how to cook whitebait, 
and how to ‘scollop oysters.’ She has geod-hints 
about salmi of wild duck, and her caution on the 
deliberate preparation of the sauce for the same 
delicacy, roasted, assures us that—given the means 


HOW TO SERVE THEM WITH 


Hooper. Crown 8vo. Price ss. 

and the heart to put her knowledge in practice— 
she undeniably knows what is good.”—Saturday 
Review. 

“To read this book gives the reader an appe- 
tite."—WVotes and Queries. 

“*A veryexcellent little book. . . , Ought to be 
recommended as exceedingly useful, and as a 
capital help to any housekeeper whe interests her- 
self in her kitchen and her cook.” —Vanity Fazr. 


INVALIDS: HOW SHALL WE EMPLOY AND AMUSE 


THEM? By Harriet Power. 
“A very useful little brochure. . . , Will become 
a universal favourite with the class for whom it is 


Fcap. 


8vo. Price 2s, 6d. 
intended, while it will afford many a useful hint to 
those who live with them.”— Fohn Bull. 


Illustrated by the Political History 


of the United States. Including a Correspondence with M. Louis Blanc. By 
IMoncure D. Conway. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. : 
“A very able exposure of the most plausible “Mr. Conway writes with ardent sincerity. He 


fallacies of Republicanism, by a writer of remark- 
able vigour and purity of style.”—Standard, 


gives us some good anecdotes, and he is occasion- 
ally almost eloquent.”—Guardiarr 


MADEMOISELLE JOSEPHINE’S FRIDAYS, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Miss M. Betham-Edwards, Author of “ Kitty,” &c. Crown 8yo. 


qs. 6d. 
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LOMBARD STREET. A Description of the Money Market. 
s. 62. 


THE 


MISCELLANEOUS—continued. 
THE PORT OF REFUGE; or, CouNsEL AND AID TO SHIPMASTERS 


in DirFicuLty, Doust, oR DiIsTRESs. 


By Manley Hopkins. 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Susyects :—The Shipmaster’s Position and Duties.—Agents and Agency.—Average.— 
Bottomry, and other Means of Raising Money.—The Charter-Party, and Bill-of-Lading. 
Stoppage in Transitu ; and the Shipowner’s Lien.— Collision. 


“A most useful book,” —Westminster Review. 

“Master-mariners will find it well worth while 
to avail themselves of its teachings.”—Unzted 
Service Magazine, 


“Combines, in quite a marvellous manner, a 
fulness of information which will make it perfectly 
indispensable in the captain’s book-case, and 
equally suitable to the gentleman's library.”—J7077, 


Fifth Edition. 


Bagehot. Large crown 8vo. Price 
“Mr. Bagehot touches incidentally a hundred 
points connected with his subject, and pours serene 
white light upon them all.”—Sfectator. ‘ 
“* Anybody who wishes to have a clear idea of 
the workings of what is called the Money Market 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


By Walter 


should procure a little volume which Mr. Bagehot 
has just published, and he will there find the whole 
thing in a nut-shell."—Saturday Review. 

“Full of the most interesting economic history.” 
—Athenaum, 


By Walter Bagehot. A New 


Edition, Revised and Corrected, with an Introductory Dissertation on Recent Changes 


and Events. Crown 8vo._ Price 7s. 6d. 

“No writer before him had set out so clearly 
what the efficient part of the English Constitution 
really is."—Pall Mall Gazette, 


‘“A pleasing and clever study on the department 
of higher politics."—-Guardiaz. 


NEWMARKET AND ARABIA; AN EXAMINATION OF THE 


DESCENT OF RACERS AND COURSERS. 


Captain late 9th Royal Lancers. Post 8vo. 
“Tt contains a good deal of truth, and it abounds 
with valuable suggestions.” —Saturday Review. 
“A remarkable volume. The breeder can well 
ponder over its pages.” —Bedl's Lie. 


With Pedigrees and Frontispiece. 


By Roger D. Upton, 
9s. 

“A thoughtful and intelligent book. . .. A con- 
tribution to the history of the horse of remarkable 
interest and importance.”"—Batly’s Magazine. 


MOUNTAIN, MEADOW, AND MERE: a Series of Outdoor Sketches 
of Sport, Scenerys,Adventures, and Natural History. By G@. Christopher Davies. 


STREAMS FROM HIDDEN 


With 16 Illustrations by 
“Pervaded throughout by the graceful melody 
ofa natural idyl, and the details of sport are subor- 
dinated to a dominating sense of the beautiful and 
picturesque.”—Saturday Review. é 


Ranking. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 

‘*We doubt not that Mr. Ranking’s enthusiasm 
will communicate itself to many of his readers, and 
induce them in like manner to follow back these 
streamlets to their parent river.”—Grapire. 


Bosworty W. Harcourt. 


| 


SOURCES. 


Crown Svo. Price 6s. 

“Mr. Davies writes pleasantly, graphically, with 
the pen of a lover of nature, a naturalist, and a 
sportsman,”—F7e/d. 


By B. Montgomerie 


“The effect of reading the seven tales he pre- 
sents to us is to make us wish for some seven more 
of the same kind.”—Patd Mal Gazette. 


MODERN PARISH CHURCHES; THEIR PLAN, DESIGN, AND 


FURNITURE. By J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A. Crown 8vo. 


“Any one about to build a church we strengly 
recommend to study it carefully.”—Notes and 
Quertes, 

‘Will be a valuable addition to all clergymen’s 
libraries, whether they have to build churches or 
not.”—Literary Churchman, 

“We strongly counsel the thinking man of any 


Third Edition, Revised 


; Price 7s. 6d. 
committee now formed, or forming, to restore or 
to build a church, to buy this book, and to read 
out portions of it to his colleagues betore allowing 
them to come to any conclusion ona single detail 
of the building or its fittings."—Church Times. 

_ ‘A fund of sound remarks and practical sugges- 
tions on Church Architecture.”—Examezner. 


and Enlarged. 


LONGEVITY; THE MEANS OF PROLONGING LIFE AFTER 


THE 


MIDDLE AGE. By Dr. John Gardner. 


““We are bound to say that in general Dr, 
Gardner's directions are sensible enough, and 
founded on good principles. The advice given is 
such that any man in moderate health might fol- 
Iew it with advantage, whilst no prescription or 
other claptrap is introduced which might savour of 
quackery,”—Lancet, 


Small crown 8vo. Price 4s. 

“Dr. Gardner's suggestions for attaining a 
healthy and so far a ha py old age are well 
deserving the attention ofall who think such a 
blessing worth trying for."—WVotes and Queries. 


** The hints here given are to our mind inyalu- 
able."—Standard. 


Third Edition. 
SECRET OF LONG LIFE. Dedicated by Special Permission to 


Lord St. Leonards. Large crown $vo, 
“‘ A charming little volume.”—7Zyaes. 


‘““A very pleasant little book, cheerful, genial, 
scholarly.” —Spectator, 


Price 5s. 


‘Entitled to the warmest admiration,”— 
Mall Gazette. ot 
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WORKS BY EDWARD JENKINS, M.P._ 


Thirty-Fourth Edition. Fourteenth Thousand. 

GINX’S BABY: HIS BIRTH AND LITTLE HODGE. A Christmas Country 
OTHER MISFORTUNES. Crown Carol. With Five Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. Price 2s. 8vo. Price ss. 

LUCHMEE AND DILLOO. A Story of A Cheap Edition in paper covers, price 1s. 
West Indian Life. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. Seventh Edition. 

Illustrated. [Preparing. LORD BANTAM, Cr. 8yo. Price 2s. 6d. 


PANDURANG HARI; or, Memoirs oF A Hinpdoo. A Tale of 


Mahratta Life sixty yearsago. Witha Preface by SirH. Bartle E. Frere, G.C.S.I., 
&c. 2vols. Crown 8vo. Price 21s. 
“There is a quaintness and simplicity in the 
roguery of the hero that makes his life as attractive 
as that of Guzman d’Alfarache or Gil Blas, and so 
we advise our readers not to be dismayed at the 


TALES OF THE ZENANA, OR A NUWAB’S LEISURE HOURS. 
By W. B. Hockley, Author of ‘‘ Pandurang Hari.” With an Introductory Preface 
by Lord Stanley of Alderley. In2zvols. Crown 8vo. Price 21s. 


A CHEQUERED LIFE: Being Memoirs of the Vicomtesse de Léoville- 


Meilhan. Edited by the Vicomtesse Solange de Kerkadec. Crown 8yo. Price 7s. 6d. 
“There are numerous passages of a strongly | familiar aspects of those times; and we must say 

dramatic character, describing conventual life, | that the vratsemblance is admirable.”—Standard, 

trials’ for murder, death-bed marriages, village “ Easy and amusing reading.”—Hour, 

bridals, revolutionary outrages, and the other 


GIDEON’S ROCK, and other Stories. By Katherine Saunders. In 
x vol. Crown 8yvo. Price 6s. 
ConTEenTS.—Gideon’s Rock.—Old Matthew’s Puzzle.—Gentle Jack.—Uncle Ned.— 
The Retired Apothecary. 
“The tale from which the volume derives its } volume are also well deserving of reproduction.”— 
title, is especially worthy of commendation, and | Queer. 
the other and shorter stories comprised in the 


JOAN MERRYWEATHER, and other Stories By Katherine 
Saunders. In1vol. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. ; 
ContTenTs.—The Haunted Crust.—The Flower-Girl.—Joan Merryweather.—The 
Watchman’s Story.—An Old Letter. 


MARGARET AND ELIZABETH. A Story of the Sea. By 
Katherine Saunders, Author of “Gideon’s Rock,” &c. In x yol. Cloth. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Simply yet powerfully told. . . . This opening 


length of Pandurang Hari, but to read it resolutely 
through. lf they clo this they cannot, we think, 
fail to be both amused and interested.”—T7imes. 


ower, .. A very beautiful story closes as it 
picture is so exquisitely drawn as to be a fit in- egan, ina tender and touching picture of homely 
troduction to a story of such simple pathos and happiness.”—Pasl Mali Gazette. 


STUDIES AND ROMANCES. By H. Schiitz Wilson. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘Open the book, at what page the reader | finds nothing to suit him, either grave or gay, stir- 
may, he will find! something to amuse and _in- | ring or romantic, in the capital stories collected in 
struct, and he must be very hard to please if he | this well-got-up volume.”"— Fohn Bull. 


THE PELICAN PAPERS. Reminiscences and Remains of a Dweller in 


the Wilderness. By James Ashcroft Noble. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 
“Written somewhat after the fashion of Mr. | | ‘‘ Will well repay perusal by all thoughtful and 
Helps’s ‘Friends in Council.’”"—Examiner. intelligent readers.”—Liverfool Leader. 


BRIEFS AND PAPERS. Being Sketches of the Bar and the Press. By 


Two Idle Apprentices. Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 

“ Written with spirit and knowledge, and give some “This is one of the best books to while away an 
curious glimpses into what the majority will regard | hour and cause a generous laugh that we have 
as strange and unknown territories.”—Dar/y News, ' come across for a long time.”— Fohn Bull, 


BY STILL WATERS. A Story for Quiet Hours. By Edward Garrett, 


Author of ‘Occupations of a Retired Life,” &c. Cr. 8vo. With Seven Illustrations. 6s. 
**We have read many books by Edward Garrett, | has more than pleased ; it has charmed us,”—Vom 
but none that has pleased us so well as this. It | conformist. 


COL. MEADOWS TAYLOR’S INDIAN TALES. 
1. THE CONFESSIONS OF A THUG, 2. TARA. 
Are now ready, and are the First and Second Volumes of A New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 
each, Illustrated, price 6s, They will be followed by ‘‘RALPH DARNELL” and 
“TIPPOO SULTAN.” ; 
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